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Erarcs; er Monat Puilosorur. 
( Continued from page 132.) 
HE third part of ethics confi- 
ders. more fiarticularly the 
exant, by which this happy difpofiu- 
on to virtue may be excited in the 
mind, ‘The philofopher is not acre- 
ator, he cannot remake the mind, 
ror change the nature of a corrupt 
judgment: itis his duty, however, 
to hold up the torch of reafon and of 
trath to every underitanding, to eve- 
sy mind whatever. He propofes, 
therefore, to the will of man, con- 
degted by judgment, two forts of means 
whereby to corre and improve it; 
which are, the aziver/al means, and 
the particular means. ‘The former 
endeavor to infpire mankind with 
@ general inclination to a rational life; 
the latter tend to corre the particu- 
lar defires, inclinations, propenfities, 
and pafiions. The firft ig divided 
into means that are either prixcipal 
@r acceffary. 

The principal univerfal means con- 
&4 in defcribing, ina true and inge- 
muous manner, the good and evil of 
each action, and their confequences ; 
fometimes by abftract reafonings, 
fometimes by rules, and fometimes 
by examples. ‘The acceffory means 
sonGit in diverting man from his rul- 
img paffion, by anether pallioa that 
Ve... 1. Nemes. UL, 





is lefe dangerous; or in gradually 
withdrawing him.from a vice, or by 
depriving him of the opportunity of 
indulging his paffion, &c. It is, ia 
general, an excellent mean of reform- 
ing a rational man from a vicious 
paflion, to convince him that every 
vice is attended by its proper punifh- 
ment; and that to deliver ourfelves 
up to our paifions, is totally to aban- 
don that happinefé we fo mach de- 
fire; and that, on the other hand, 
each oppofite virtue carries its owa 
reward always withit. Impiety, for 
example, is conitantly attended by 
anxiety, dread, and remorfe; as pi- 
ety is by tranquillity of mind, begs 
confidence, and confolation. 

bauchery draws after Gt a thoufand 
evils ; and temperance, fobriety, and 
moderation, chafe away thofe evils, 
and preferve that health of body and 
mind wherein confiits true pleafure. 
Injuttice is the fource. of every anx- 
iety, remorfe, and infelicity ; where- 
as juttice fpreads a calm over the 


- 


‘mind of man, and procures him the 


efteem and confidence of his fellow 
citizens, as well as contentmeia, fre- 
quently profperity, and always true 
Poopinedt Morality in this manner 


rune through all the virtues and ail 
the vices; and applies the fame ar- 
uments to vanity, to pride, and to 
a ory ambitioa 5 to debaucherg 
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aad to a rational pleafure; to avarice 
and to a wife economy ; in'a word, 
to all thofe vites and virtues which 
-are the confequences of our defires, 
our inclinations, propenfities and paf- 
fions. For whenever morality at- 
tempts to deftroy, to raat out of the 
heart of man any vice, it endeavors, 
at the fame time, there to implant 
and to cultivate its oppofite virtue. 
To attain this end, is doubtlefs the 


mot glorious effort of the human. 


mind ; and proves, without a demon- 
ftration, the excellency of moral phi- 
lofophy. 

In the preceding number we men- 
tioned that theredre political virtues 
which, though infinitely muitiplied, 
philofophers have endeavored to re- 
duce into a fyftem, and to form of 


them a particular nN age under’ 


the name of General Policy, or Com, 
wron Prudence. 

We thall here treat of this part of 
pradical Philifophy, as it has an imme- 
diate tendency to promote the hap- 
pinefs of mankind. hae 

All the different forts of doftrines, 
and efpecially thofe of philofophy, 
are, in general, nothing more 


reafon reduced into a fyitem ; a fum-. 


mary of what common fenfe, and 
what men of the greateft genius teach 
from experience and reflection on any 
fabject, for the ufe of thofe of. mo- 
derate capacities, or for all fuch as 
want talents ar opportunity to re- 
fie&t, and to draw from their own 
fund of reafon all the necefiary lights 
telative to fuch fubjeéts. Ithas there- 
fore been found expedient to reduce 

ral policy alfo into a particular 
eience; and it is ufeful to mankind 
to make it their ferious ftudy ; as 
their underftanding will thereby al- 


ways become more enlightened.— - 


"They ought not, however, to put too 
reatconhdence in this ftudy : reafon 
the guide that they fhouldconftant- 
Jy follow in the career of life. Un- 
happy is he, who, to guide himfelf 
qwifely and juftly through the world, 


is obliged to have inceffant recourfe 
to the [yftems of natural law, of mo- 
rality, aud politics, and to recolleé 
what Cicero, Grotius, Poffendorf, 
Thomafius, Wolff, and others, have 
faid, in fuch of fuch a chapter, on the 
divers incidents that occur in the 
courfe of his life. 

Happinefs is the goal to which 
ali human mortals prefs, and policy, 
in general, is the art of obtaining our 
end. Inorder to obtain happinefs, 
man fhould conftantly direét his ac- 
tions in fuch manner that they may 
be juft, decent, and ufeful, Natural 
law, and morality or ethics, teach us 
what is juft and decent ; and policy 
furnifhes us with rules for that which 
is.ufeful. As the objeéts, or ends, 
that mien fe to themfelves are 
very different, and as the different 
fituations in whch they may be found 
are infinitely various, it is impoffible 
to forefee all cafes, and to furnifh 
particular roles. Policy, therefore, 
confines its inquiries to the principal 
fituations a eof rg man is fuf- 
ceptible, and propofes general prin- 
ciples of which loaae mbes a ciefal 
application to particular cafes for the 
jutt regulation of his conduct. Ci- 
cero, in his treatife of duties, has 
furnifhed a great number of'admira- 
ble precepts. He feemsto have made 
a very true and accurate diftinétion 
between the juft, the decent, and the 
ufeful, by inceffantly recurring to 
what he calls boreflum, decorum, tt 
atile: but he has not treated this 


-matter in a manner fofficiently fyfte- 


matic; he, like all the ancients, ‘is 
fometimes fublime, fometimes low ; 
hike flafhes of Jightning that iffues 
from a-dark cloud. 
~ From what has been advanced ‘the 
reader plainly perceives, that general 
poticy ts, in fact, the fame ascomfnon 
in the courfe of life: the 
art of condu&ing ‘all our ations in 
fuch a.manner as to make them truly 
ufeful ; and we may 2dd, fo as to me- 
rit the approbation of the wife and 
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rood. ‘This is a moft extenfive field, 
of wh'ch it is poffible to trace the 
principal divifions; but not the li- 
mits. 

There are four objeéts to be con- 
fidered in every ation: 1. Theend 
that is propofed: 2. The faculties or 
natural, difpofition of every man to 
obtain that end: 3. The means by 
which it is to he Stained : 4 The 
obftacles, whether natural or incident- 
al, that may occur, and the method. 
by which we are to endeavor to _re- 
move them. ‘The treatife on policy 
explain thefe objeéts, and prefcribe 
the general rules that are to be ob- 
ferved for thefe purpofes : and, as 
in moft of the aétions of life we have 
need of the affiftance of others to ob- 
tain out ends, it points out to us the 
means of knowing mankind, and if 
they are difpofed to promote our en- 
terprizes: for which purpoft it teach. 
es us to difcover their views, their 
talents, charaéters, hamors, inclina- 
tions or propenfities, their abilities, 
their virtwes, and theic vices: it en- 
ables us,indeed,to turn all their good, 
and even their bad qualities and im- 
perfections, to our own advanta- 

; and this is - one ty ee leat 
important parts o gener . 
Nfter thefe genera} pt ance 


‘policy examines what are the princi- 


pal fituations in life in which man 
may be placed, and in which he will 
have occafion to employ particular 
prudence and policy, Thus every 
one paffes from the flate of infancy 
to that of youth, where his reafon be- 

ins to expand itfelf, and he becomes 
influeneed in his a€tions by his own 
fdeas; and in this flate it is, that his 
inclination, or natural difpofition, 
fhould dire& him in the choice of 
his future ftate or profeffion in life ; 
and then it is that he fhould lay the 
foundation of his fimefs for that 
ftate; thathe fhould make the necef- 
fary preparatory ftudies,-or put him- 
felf under the tuition of a proper 
mafter. Policy here furnifhes him 
with falatary counfels relative to the 
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manner in which he is to conduct 
bimfelf in the {chools, academies or 
univerfities, anc in his travels ; in fo- 
ciety in general; with his fuperiors. 
and inferiors, and with perfons of 
both fexes ; in the ordinary inter 
courfe of life, and in the flace ; amorg 
men of commerce, letters, artifts, &c. 
asa magiftrate or a citizen, as a fa 
ther or a member of a family, as a 
mafter or a fervant, and as married or 
in a ftate of celibacy. There is, in« 
deed, no end to geaeral policy whea, 
we enter into the detail of the vari- 
ous ftations of life; for each of which 
it prefcribes fuch maxims as are 
founded in wifdom. 

Policy, moreover, not only confie 
ders man as having not yet fixed his 
ftation in life, and as at full liberty to 
actin what manner he thinks pro- 
per, but alfo as ina fate to which he 
may not have been determined by 
prudence, it teaches him the method 
of repairing his faults and his inju- 
ries, and fo to manage them that he 
may receive the leaft prejudice poffi« 
ble from them, and even fometimes 
to turn them to great advantage » to 
condu& himfelf prudently, as well ia 

rofperity a8 adverfity. It inftrutts 
im, not only in the general and par~ 
ticular means of attaining cath <i 


that he 7 ak but alfo how togb- 
viate fuch difficulties as may impede 


hisfuccefs. It teaches him wherei 
confifts the decalone. thows he 
eafy it is for man to become fo, if he 
is not conftantly on his guard againft 
thofe rocks which it points out to 
him; it makes him fenfible of his 
dangers, and of the aaopey confe- 
quences that frequently refule from 
ridicule, and ye are fometimes 
more prejudicial than even thofe of 
vice ite . 
Counfée ia alfo a very important 
‘oat of general policy. We donot 
ere mean that prudent advice which 
aman gives hirafelf for his condu& 
in life, but that which he gives te his 
friend, his fellow citizen, to every 


man whe may cConfult him, and 
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whom he ought to regard as. his bro- 
ther. It furaithes him with maxims 
relative to the candor and fitcerity he 
cught to odferve, aad the prudence 
and circumf{petion he fhould employ 
with regard to the fituation of the 
perfon who afks his counfel, and to 
the circumftances that attend embar- 
rafling cafes, and to every other ob- 
je& that relates to this important bofi- 
nefs. In a word, general policy is a 
rational theory, a complete courfe of 
fcience for the right condu@ of life ; 
that teaches us to guide our bark 
through a fea that is conftantly agi- 
tated, and frequently tempeftuous ; 
that direéts us fo to pafs through life, 
that we may live in this world with 


fecurity and integrity, religioufly and 


agreeably, and in ixpettation of that 
true felicity which the divine mercy 
has prepared for us in eternity. 

| (Te be céatinued,' 


Putsico-Tu EOLocrT: 


Or a Demonfiration of the Beinc and 
Arrainwres of Gud from a 
Suruey of the Earth, 


( Caniinued from page 134.) 
LicuHt. 


W> fhall not, in this place, no- 
tice the great wifdom and 


goodnefi of the Creator in difpen- 
ding the bleilings of Licut* to nad 


* Varieus have been the opinions of 
Philifophers refpeBing the nature of 
Licnt. Arfotle, for infance, con- 
ceived it to be a quality ; des cartes a 
pulfion, or motion of the globules of the 
fend element. Madern philofaper ap- 
prebend that light confifts of material 
‘particles, prepavated from the fun, and 
ether luminous bodies, not ir flagtancexfly , 
éat in time. 

The Hon. Robert Boyle proved the 
materiality of light sind Maes Jrom ac- 
tual experiments, on filver, copper, tin, 
head, iron and other bodies, expofed to the 
Sire.’ Wocther they were clofely confin- 





worlds, but attend a moment, to the 
utility and neceflity of it to the world 
we ichabit. : 

' Without light, which God called 
into exiftence, by the word of his 
power,t as the earth would have beea 
enveloped in perpetual darknefs, even 
darknels which could have been felt, 
dreary, indeed, would have been our 
habitation ; the watry element would 
not bave been traverfed ; mankind 
would have had little or no inter- 
courfe with each other, but would 
have remained in a ftate of ignorance 
and barbarity ; the earth would have 
been uncultivated ; the arts and {ci- 
ences unknown, ard even Life it/e//, 
could it have been fapported, would 
have been a durthen. ‘The world, in 
truth, would have been as a grifor of 
ewretchedne/s ;cold, damp, gloomy, 
uncomfortable, beyond expreffion. + 

But, through the power of light, 
the earth becomes an habitation of 
leafurc ; mencompafseven the globe 
itfelf ; affociate with each other ; 
enjoy the various bleffings of fociety ; 
join in the public worthip of the De- 
ity ; erect temples to his honor; cul- 


ed, ar not fo; when heated, Je f-vays 


perceived they poffeffed an additional in- 
creafeof weight. Vide Boyle's Exp. 0 
make Fire ond Flame ponderable, 

+ God faid, Let there be LigutT— 
ond there was light. Gen. i. 3. 

{t What unhappinets mufl Lave at- 
tended the Egyptians, during the three 
days they were involved im “* thick 
darkne/s ;" when they \ faw nat one ano~ 
ther, neither did any rife from bis place ?”* 
Exod. x. 22,23. 

T hough the world is bleft with light, 
and its La CfeGs, in various particus 
lars, are enjayed by the perfon unblep 
with the organs of vifion, yet, being in 
a fate of darknefs, how many and 
great pleafures is he deprived of ? Is 
be nat, far inflance, infenfible of the gay 
attire of the flowry fields; the rich plua 
mage of the feathered tribe; and alfa, 
of the [parkling eye, the enchanting 
Jwmile, aud madefi blush sfbeau'y ? 
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¢ivate the earth, which, by means of 
the rays of the fun, becomes prolific ; 
eontemplate the glories of the worlds 
above, as well as behold and admire 
the beauties of this lower creation. 

It is worthy of cbfervation, that it 
is a very great att of divine goodnefs, 
that the bieffing of light is ot tedious 
in its paflage from place to place.— 
If the motion of light was not more 
rapid, than even found itfelf, (which of 
ali things moves with the greateft ce- 
lerity, except light) feventeen years 
would elapfe, before the light of the 
fun would be communicated to us; || 
the inconveniencies of which would 
be many and great. But fuch is the 
velocity of the light emitted by the 
fun, that its progrefs is nearly two 
hundred thoufand miles in a fingle 
fecond, and, therefore, reaches our 
earth in feven or eight minutes.* — 

But Jight is not only moft {wift ia 
its motion, its «xpanfion is valt, and, 
to us, incomprehenfible. Its extenfi- 
ex, indeed, is as boundlefs aad unli- 
mited as the univerfe, or the {pace of 
all material beings. 


|} According to the moft accurate cal- 
culations, foould a bullet continue to fly 
towards the fun, with ihe fame welocity 
it bath when difcharged from a cannon, 


it would be thirty-two years and an balf 


before it would reach this luminary. 

* Light, /ays Sir Ifaac Newton, 
is propagated from luminous bodics, in 
time, aud conjumes about feven or eight 
minutes in pajfing from the fun to the 
earth, This owas firft obferved by Ro- 
mer, and afierwards by others, . 
means of the eclipfes of the fatellites of 
Jupiter. For thefe eclipfes, auber the 
earth is between the fun and Jupiter, 
Aappen about feven or eight minutes foo- 
merthan they foonld do by the tables ; 
and when the earth is beyond the fun, 
th.y happen about feven or eight minutes 
hater than they ought todo: ‘The reajon 
being, that the lig ht of the fatellites bath 
Sarther to goin the latter cafe shan in the 
former; by the diamiter of the earth's 
orbit, Newt, Opt. L. 2. Part” 3. 
£ vr . Ile 
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Thattlight is of this immenfe ex- 
tent, is evident from our beholdin 
many of the heavenly bodies with 
the nakedeye ; others of them, more 

“remote, through the aid of optical 
inftraments, and had we fuch inttra- 
ments of power, equal to the extent 
of light, it cannot be doubted bug 
thofe luminous bodies the maf dyfant, 
would to us be vifible. is hel 

As light is of great advantage, by 
enabling us to difcern thofe abjetig 
which are xcar us; {0 its greatex- 
tenfion is of fingular benefit, as there, 
by we obtain a knowledge of the 
works of God, Vifible in the heavens, 
and can improve this knowledge te 
the moft excellent and important pur- 
poles. 

Gravirtr. 

THE laft appendage pertaining te 
our globe, that we thail notice, 
gravity ;* or that tendency which 


. © That there is fuch a thing at gra- 
Vity, & manjfeft from its covets bere on 
earth ; and that the heavenly bodics ate 
traé& one another, is made highly proban 
ble ty Sir Ufeac Newton. Y bis atirace 
tive or gravitating power, is thous bf 
to be congenial to matter, and to have 
been given, to all fehfances of the unie 
werfe by the Creator's fiat a: the periad, 
of creation. ; 

What the caufe of it it, the Newtoe 
nian philofophy doh mot pretend to den 
termine ; this philofaphy , however. ie 
founded en the principles of gravity, 
and vot upon chimerical and uncertain 
hy pothefis.—*' But whatever ihe cavte 
of gravity is,” feys this celebritied phx 
lofopher, ** that caute pemetrates eure 
to the centres of the fun and -plantis, 
without any diminution cf its wiFtaes 
and it ac&is, not accerding te the faperficies 
of bodies (as do mechanical coujrs ; bu 
im proportion to the quanzity of their fee 
lid matter. dt ads alfo all around at 
immenfe diflances, decreating, i” dip. 
licate proportion, to thofe diftances,”"—. 
Princip. peg. #/:. What ufrful daw 
dudtions, and what a rational phrofephy 
have been deduced from hence, mig 2 

feen in the Janae beat, 



















































































































apy “ i. the centre of the earth. 
olutely neceflary is the power 
Of gravity, to preferve the parts of 
the feveral globes of the univerfe from 
being /epavated, by their {wift rotati- 
on round their own axis.—Odar earth 
¢ircumyalves more than a thoufand 
tiles in an hour, and fuch is the force 
ofits motion, that foon would its 
parts be difipated, were it not for the 
natural, iherent power of attraction 
or itv. 
by the power of gravity our 

lobe is thus preferved, by the fame 
er are all its parts continued in their 
proper place and order. All material 
things, within our atmofphere, natu- 
fally gravitate towards the earth, un- 
nite themfelves to it, and thus prevent 
its bulk from being ditninifhed.—By 
tneans of the power of attraction it is, 
that even the wnffable waves of the 
fea maintain their conflant equipoife in 
the globe, and remain “* in shat place,” 
which God shath founded for them ; 
** the bound he hath fet which they 
may not pafs; that they turn not a- 
gain to cover the earth.”+—In this 
natural way, therefore, it may be faid, 
that the’ declaration of the Pfalmitt 


This attraBion, or gravity, at its 
force is in acertain proportian, fo it makés 
the defeewt of bodies to be at a certain 
vote. Was it nat for the refiftance of 
the medium, all bodies weuld defeend to 
the earth with the fame fpeed ; the light- 
of down, as fwifily as the heavicft me- 
tal; as is evident in the air pump, in 
wubich a feather and piece of lead, defeend 
Seemingly in the fame {pace of time, from 
the top to. the bottom of a tall exhaufted 
vecerver,’ , 

The rate of the defeent of heavy bo- _ 
dies, according to Dr. Halley, and fome 
wthers, is fixieen feet and one inch, in @ 
fetond. But from fame accurate experi- 


ments which have been made, at the fefted 


beight of two hundred and trwenty feet, 
the defeent was fearcely fourteen feet in 
the firft fecond. 

+ Pal, civ. 8, 96 
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is perpetually verified ; * The Lord 
ruleth the caging of the fea ; when 
the waves thereof arife, he ftilleth 
them.” ; 

Many other advantages there aré 
which refult from the power of gra~ 
vity ; but without enumerating them, 
we fhall only mention ore particular 
derived from it, and this is what is 
denominated devity, | or power 


which occafions light bodies to af- 
cend, which, in many refpeéts, is not 
lefs ufeful to the world what is 


ftiled its oppofite, gravity. 

If the appendages of the earth exhi- 
bit fuch evident manifeftations of 
power, wifdom, and. goodnefs, we 
are rationally induced to believe, that 
the world itfelf mut have been form- 
éd by asheing infinitely perfeét. 

Were we to meet with a magnifi- 
eent building, elegantly Rickicd oad 
with every thing around it which can 
pleafe the eye, and minifter to the 
convenience, health and felicity of 
its inhabitants, moft naturally wé 
fhould conclude, that withiz, the edi- 
fice was not deficient in grandeur and 
tafte, Should we, however, behold 
a man affirming that the fabrick, and 
things pertaining to it, were the ef: 
feéts of Chance——We fhould not hefi- 
tate to declare him to be devoid of 
reafon and unworthy of our attenti+ 
on. 

In fome fubfequent numbers of 
this work, we fhall demonftrate, from 
a furvey of the qwarld itfe/f, that it is, 
indeed, the product of a being of al- 
mighty power, confummate wifdom, 
ad infinite benignity. 


} Pal. Ixxxix. 9. 


|] That there is xo fuch thing as poft= 
tive levity, and that levity is depend- 
ant on gravity, hath been clearly mania 
the ingenious Seig. Alph. Bo 
relli de Mot, a Grav. pend. Cap. 4, 
See Dr. Willis's Difeaurfe on gravity 
and gravitation, befare the Royal See 
bey, ’ . 
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. Astro-TutoLtocy: 
: + 


Or the Bein and alent: A 
Gop proved: from a Survy of t 
heavenly Bodies. 

(Continued from page 135.)- 
H E objections with which we 
concluded in our lait number, 
arifes from not confidering ia what 
manner God reveals himielf to hu- 

mas beings, There is fuch an im- 

rienfe dittance between the univerfal 

Lord of heaven and earth, and finful 

mortals, that it is an a& of compaffi- 

on in God to make ufe of fach words 
as thall fuit our imperfe& capacities. 


The ftudy of aftrononny is in itfelf 
extremely laudable, and every way 
confiftent with the dignity of human 
nature ; yet God, in fis government 
of this world, has not impofed fuch 
a rigorous talk upon all his crea- 
tures. 

~ Deifts have objected, that the feri 
tural account of the creation of  # 
world, and the univerfal deluge, are 
both inconfiftent. with the principles 
of philofophy ; but Chriftians, of all 
denominations, who confider thefe 
things with attention, will fee that 
God has accommodated himfelf even 
to the weakeft capacities, A perfon 
acquainted with aftronomy, and at 
the fame time an enemy to the gof- 
5e!, would {mile at what is related in 
Fothua, chap. x. where we are told, 
that the fun ftood ftill; bata real be- 
liever, will look upon fuch exprefii- 
ons in every refpect fuited to the ge- 
ni: *.] ftate of people, who commonly 
believe the fun to be a moving body. 
In this the wifdom of God fhines in 
the moft confpicuous manner; for he 
remembers that we are duft, and de- 
livers his inftruétions to us according 
to our weak condition, ‘The fol!ow- 
ers of Mr. Hutchinfon have aflerted, 
that there isa plenom or fulnefs in 
nature; and that every orb forces 
its ofdinary 
courfe. And the followers of Sir 
Haac Newton, whofe featiments we 
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have embraced, affert, that there is a 
vacuum in nature; and that all the 
orbs turn round, without being tuuch- 
ed by each other. Here is a contra- 
dition indeed ; and yet, to ufe the 
words of the late Lord Lyttleton, 
both may be wrong, and both may 
be right. ‘That there is a fulnefs in 
nature, cannot be denied; fer God 
hath created all things in a ftate of 
perfection. And by a vatuum in na- 
ture, we can underftand no more, 
than that God hath Ieft an empty 
fpace for thefe heayenly bodies. to 
turn round upon their axis, In our 
next, we fhall proceed to defcribe 
thofe heavenly bodies more at large. 
(To be continued.) . .. 
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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, 


Homiteri¢c-Treotocr?: 
Or Sacren Etoquence. ° 
(Concluded from page 1 39.) 


HE facred orator has great ad- 
vantages over all others: 1. As 

the matters he propofes are intereft- 
ing toall mankind, of every rank and 
rofeffion; fex, age, and condition in 
ife: 2. As thefe matters are of the 
higheft importance to the whole hu- 
man race, feeing that on them their 
temporal and eternal happinefs de- 
pends: 3. As all Chriftian difcourfes 
are founded on the Holy Scriptures, 
which are the object of veneration of 
all faithful believers throughout the 
whole Chriftian world: 4. As they 
may employ the, pees of Holy 
Scripture in fupport of their, argu- 
ments, and ufe thein as proofs; aad 
as thefe paflages, with ail others that 
are parallel, are fo eafy to be found 
by hv aid of a good concerdance ver- 
bal and real :* and laftly, the ftyle of 


* A fort of Bible fo called, where, 
by the indefatigable labors of fome 
learned theologians, thereare mark- 
ed on the margig of tle text, all the 
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the fcripture itfclf is in the highett 
degree nervous, pathetic, and fub- 
lime; fo that whoever fall make a 

ufe of it, by judicioufly unit- 
ing it with common eloquence, can- 
not fail'to pleafe and affz&. ‘The 
preacher, however, fhould ufe thefe 
advantages with moderation ; for, by 
an excetiive ufe, the molt excellent 
things become at length infipid. He 
fhould take particular care not to 
corrupt his ityle with hebraifms, 
which isa fault that is very natural 
Gh the practice “of facred eioquence. 
Kxaggerations, gigantic figures, al- 
Jatans to objects that are mean, 
thoughts which exceed the bounds of 
nature, forced turns of expreflion, 
wor by the turgid ftyle of the He- 
brews, which appears to many as the 
utmolt height of fubhinity ; an error 
which cannot be too much decryed, 
as itis of the molt dangerous confe- 
quence. 

With regard to the peroration of 
a facred difcourfe, we thall only re- 
mark here, that cuftom requires, al- 
moot univerfally, that the ‘preacher 
fall deliver the fermon he has com- 
pofed memoriter; or that he fhall 
preach merely from meditation, 

We have obferved, thatoccafions 
frequently occur where the minifter 
of the gofpel is to harangue out of 
the pulpit ; and thefe occafionsare in 

arucular, 

At the foot of the altar, when he 
enites two perfons in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, and gives them the 
nuptial benediGion. 

When he is called to affift at a fo- 
Jemn efpoufal, and pronounces oa 
that occafion an eilving exhorta- 
tion. 

When he affitts at the ordination of 
a priett, and impofes his hands, or in- 
troduces. him to his parifh, and ths 
funétion of his charge. 


parallel paflages to that we fee, 
which are to be found ia the Old 
and New Teflament, as well for the 
words and phrafes, as for she fa@a 
and coctriags. 


be sia tea inculcates te 
the fponturs their ,» and gives his 
benediction to the child, ™ 

In con‘ittorial affemblies, where. it 
is fometimes of importance to gain an 
afcendency over the minds and the 
determinations of the aaditors by a 
victorious eloquence. 

In prifons, where he is to prevail on 
criminals to make Confeffion of their 
crimes, and to repent. ‘ 

At public executions, where juf- 
tice facrifices unfortunate finners to 
the public fecurity, and where he 
fhould prepare them for a Chriftian 
death, or at leaft to take care that 
they behave with external decency. 

At tue bedfide of the fick and dy- 
ing, to, whom he fhould communi- 
eate every confolation of which their 
condition is fufceptible, and confirm, 
them in the hopes of a bleffed immor- 
talitv. 


With thofe who are afflifted in 


mind, or in a.defponding fiate; or 
tormented with the anguifh ofa guil- 
ty confcience. 

With families laboring under mis- 
fortunes, or deftraéied by inteftine 
broils and diffzafions. 

In times of public calamity, where 
the whole people ftand in need of 
confolation, 

It is neceffary on all thefe, and 
numberlefs other occafions, that the 
difcourfe fhould be fimple, natural, 
unftudied, and proceed from the 
heart; for it is the heart that here matt 
fpeak to the heart. Irregularity, a 
natural negiett of order, affects | 5c 
far more, carries with it a perfuafion 
infinitely more powerful, than the 
moft exaét arrangement of art; and 
for this reafon it is, that the miniftec 
of the gofpel fhould halituate him- 
felf to think and fpeak at all times 
in a methodical manner, znd to ac- 
quire a matural eloquence, capable of 
pieafing, perfuading, and affecting, 
on every emergent occafion, ; 

Laitly, there is a fpecies of ha- 
rangue, OF public difcourfe, whieh we 
may refre to the aixt kind, fach as 
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fanefal orations, panegyrics on great 
and good men, dediéations, &c. All 
theie forts of difeourfes are to be com- 
pofed in conformity to the general 
tutes of eloquence, and they adenic of 
being high!y ornamented. Funeral 
Orstions commonly confit of four 
parts, which are, the eulogy of the 
deveafed, the bewailing of his death, 
the eoafolation to be adminittered to 
thofe who deplore his lofs, and the 
acknowledgments to be made to thofe 
who attend his funeral. ‘The orator 
will not fail ta remember, on thefe 
eccafions,cthole general precepts which 
grammar, rhetoric, ani eloquence 
afford, and which are conittantly to 
be exercifed ia all public orations, 
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Eccrestasticat Histor. 
A concife Keclefiattical Hiftory of the 
principal Nations of the Earth. 


(Concluded jrem page 142.) 


T remains to fpeak of certain re- 
ligions, of which, though not ge- 
nerally received, but are or have been 
lefs difufed among mankind than 
the preceting, we ouglit not to be 
ignorant at leat of the names, if we 
would attain a complete idea of the 
various worfhips and fuperftitions that 
have reigned among the human race 
from its firlt exiftence. Such are, 
the Religion of the Bramins, ot the 
juhabitants of lonquin, between Chi- 
na and India, Brama is their prin- 
eipal god, and adored by the fbl- 
lowers of Confucius. “they have like. 
wife three other divinities, who are 
Raumu, Betolo, and Ramone, and 
one goddefs, who is called Satibana. 
Befide which they facrifice to the fe- 
ven planets asdivinities. ‘The peo- 
ple, but efpecially the priefts of this 
fe&t, are named Bramens, Bramins, 
or Bramines, and thofe names are 
formed from the word Brachmanes, 
by which the Greeks and Latins 
denoted the Indian philofephers.-— 
Ver. 1, Nowe, LL, 
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They believed in the immortality of 
the foul, but chev added to that be 
lief the metempfychofis, or tfanfmi- 
gration of the foul froin one body to 
another. 

The Religion of the People of Barar- 
tola, in Southera Tavtary, in Afiaa— 
This kingdom Is governed’ by two 
fovereigns. ‘The firtt, who is charg. 
ed with the political government, ts 
named Deva; the other, who lives 
fetired, is not only adored by the 
habitants of the country asa divinity, 
but alfo by the other kings of lar- 
tary, who fend him prefeets.) “ius 
faife god is called Grand Laima, that 
is to fav, Great Prieft; or Lama of 
Lamas, Prieit of Prietts. He is be- 
lieved to be eternal ; and the ather 
lamas ferve him, and report his ora- 
cles. He is fhown in a facred apart- 
ment of his palace, tluminated with 
an infinite number of lamps; he ap- 
pears covered with gold and dia- 
monds, and is feated on an eminence 
adorne@gwith rich tapeftry, and fits 
with hiffegs crofled. Heis fo much 
tefpected by the ‘Vartars, that they, 
who by rich prefents can obtain a 
part ef the excrements of the grand 
lama, efteem themfelves extremely 
happy, and carry them alout cheir 
necks in a gold box, in the manrec 
of 2 relick. 

The Bonz-s ate the minilters of the 
religion of the Japanefe, .'Thefe afs 
fect great continence, and fobriety. 
They live in community, and have 
feveral univerfities, where they teach 
their theology and the mytteries of 
their fet. Ameng the Bonzes, there 
is one named Combadaxi, whem the 
Japanefe highly revere, and believe 
nim to be immortal. ‘The youay 
women of J «pan live alfo in a fortot 
convents.. ‘The name of bonzes is 
likewife given to fome other prietts 
among the idolatrous nations of In. 
dia. 

Fe Druids were the priets among 
the ancient Gauls, and thev are tho’t 
to be the fame with the Kubages, of 
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whom Ammianus Marcellinus fpeaks, 
and the Saronides who are mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus. They taught 


a religion to the people, which they 


had probably learned from the Pho- 
ceans. They had an extraordinary 
veneration for the oak, becaufe that 
tree bore the mifiletoe. For the ret, 
they applied themfelves to the con- 
templation of the works of nature, 
and regulated the religious ceremo- 
nies, being at once the theologians and 
philofophers of the ancient Gauls ; of 
whom the Barws were the poets, {cho- 
lars, and muficians, 


The Religion of the Peruvians, or 
the Yucas. ‘ihe firit king of Peru was, 
they fay, Ynca Manco Capac, and 
all his fucceffors have been called, 
from his name, Yacas. The Peru- 
vians make their firlt kings to be de- 
fcended from the fun, which they a- 
doreas a god. ‘Their other divini- 
ties, as the moon, the filter and wife 
of the fun, which they na Quilla; 
the ‘tar Venus, that they @Ml Chaf- 
ca; the thunder and lightning, to 
which they gave the common name 
of Yilapa; the rainbow, that they 
named Caychu; were divinities in- 
ferior to the fun. To all thefe, how- 
ever, magnificent temples were erect- 
ed. They facrificed all fort of ani- 
mals to the fun, efpecially theep, but 
never men, as the Spaniards have 
falfely reported of them, ‘They con- 
fecrated virgins indeed to the fun, 
but that was in the manner of devo- 
tees, or nuns. ‘Thefe divinities, but 
efpeciaily the fun, had their folemn 
feafts. ‘The Peruvians, before the 
Spaniards entered their country, cul- 
tivated alfo philefophy, and efpeci- 
ally aftronomy. It is not wonderful 
that thefe people to whom the know- 
ledge of the true God, and of the 
Chriftian religion could fearce be 
known, adored the firmament, and 
efpecially the fun, that benign pla- 
net, which appears to auimate, che- 
rifh and fupport ail nature. They 


knew of nothing greater, nothing 
more worthy of adoration. This 

worihip appeats, moreover, lefs ab- 

furd than that which the pagans of- 

fered to imaginary divinities, or to 

wr whom they had themfelves dei- 
ea. 

Such is nearly the gencral plan of 
ali the religions that have amufed 
the minds of men from the creation 
of the world to the prefent day. The 
haman mind is conftantly limited, 
and its limits are very contraéted 
when it would extend itfelf toward 
the Supreme Being. We cannot be 
furprifed, therefore, that men of the 
moit fublime genius, and the moft 
profound philofophy, when they have 
framed new religions, and have af- 
fumed*the important title of leaders 
of feds, havé laid down falfe fyf- 
tems, and have frequently united 

rofs errors and fuperftitions with 
clear, philofophic truths, and dog- 
mas ftri€tly rational. But while we 
lament the weaknefs of the humaa 
underftanding, let us remember, that 
areligion, purely natural and plilo- 
fophic, can never fubfift among any 
nation uponearth; for the bulk of 
every people cannotapply themielves 
to ratiocination; the ftate, indeed, 
has too much need of their haads, to 
admit them to apply their heads to 
abftraét fpeculations. It is therefore 
abfolutely neceffary forevery founder 
of a religion, to prefcribe a uniform, 
fixed and immutable ftandard, as well 
for the doctrines that the people are 
to believe, as for the morals they are 
to practife, and the ceremonies they 
are to obferve in their worfhip of the 
Divinity : and this is the more ne- 
ceflary, asthe principles of natural 
religion, if they were alone fuffici- 
ent to effect the temporal and eter- 
nal happinefs of mankind, cannot be 
fo fixed, that men of a fubtle and 
philofophic {pirit may not, fooner or 
later, fet them in new lights, invent 
new feéts, and threw the whele fats 
into confufion, 
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ff Sammary of the History of the 
Curistian Cnuren, from is 
Commencement to the projent Century. 


Cenrurrl. 
(Continued from page 145.) 


- C°UCH were the extraordinary mi- 
niflers of the primitive church. 
Chriit added fome ordinary, which 
are to continue to the end of time ; 
they are the paftors and teachers, 1Cor. 
xii. 28. Eph. iv.11. ‘Fhey are fre- 
-guently called bithops, and priefts. 
All the learned agree in acknowledg- 
ing, that, fince the beginning of the 
fecond age, epifcopacy was a fuperi- 
or office to that of priefthood, and 
that the bifhops were inftailed into 
their office, with particular ceremo- 
nies. Nevershelefs the bifhops and 
priefts atted in concert, aflifted each 
other with the advice, and united 
their labor in the goverament of the 
~church, : 

‘T he extent and importance of thefe 
works, which required all the time 
and application of thofe who were 
charged with them, engaged the apo- 
files to create a new os@'Plin the 
charch, that of deacons, witkh name 
litera!ly tranflated fignities' ninifters ; 
their employmeftt was fuch as did 
not require fuperior uncerftandiny or 
profound knowledge. ‘They were 
fubordinateto the bifhops and priefts. 
‘They difcharged thofe duties which 
would have hindered the others from 
performing that which was the prin- 
cipal, preaching. St. Paul mentions 
deacons, Rom. xii. 7. Phil. i, 1. 
1 Vim. iii. 8. However the deacons 
make part of the clergy, aad were 
inftalied in their office by the layin 
on of hands, as were the bifhops J 
priefts. When they found themfelves 
capable of teaching, they then reliev- 
ed the bifhops in that refpeét. Their 
charge was perpetual, unlefs they 
rendered themfeives unworthy of it ; 
when they acquitted them(elves of it 
well, it railed them to feperier or- 
ders. 


From the time of the apoftles, they 
joined to the deacons, women, called 
deaconnefles, Rom. xiv. 1. St. Paul 
fays they were perfons much advan- 
ced ia years, litus it, 3. 1 Tim. vy. 
8, 9, 10. Ineffed, they chofe only 
widows to this office, and they were 
to be/more than fixty. ‘They did 
very near the fame things with the 
deacons, but their particular employ- 
ments were with the perfons of their 
own fex ; and they even adminiftered 
baptifm. ‘I hat effice was by degrees 
abolifhed ; fo that there does not 
remain a trace of it in the church. 

All the obfervations which have 
been made en the fubjeét of the mi- 
niflersof the primitive church, fuffict- 
ently prove that the apaflles did not 
eftablith any hierarchy is the church, 
and that they never permitted the 
clergy to have any government ore 
over the other, nor over the laity ; 
on theontrary, they would have pre- 
vented, the leaft appearance of it, 
t Pet. v.3. Not but there was fuch 
a fubordination among the miriiflers 
of the church, as was aeceflary for 
the prefervation of good omer; but 
they looked upon one another as fel- 
low-workers, aflociated to join theiz 
knowledge and theig labours in the 
fervice ot the church of jefus Chrift, 
and obliged equaliy to concur with 
aii their itrength in the great work en- 
trufted to them. While men do not 
depart from this principle, the apofio- 
lical church may iubfitt, and be found 
even to this day, tn the many Chrif- 
tian churches, notwithflanding the 
changes introduced tn the denemine- 
tions, of the degrees and offices of 
the evangelical miniilry. 

A confiderable part of the eeclefi- 
attical government confilsin the man- 
ner of regulating the public a¢te and 
exteriors of divine worfhip. The 
rites of the apofiolical ehurch were 
few, very fimple, and altogether wor- 
thy of that holy religion, which was 
defigned to teach men that God is a 
fpirit, and muft be ferved in {pirit 
and in truth, We may find ia the 
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2@s of the apoftles the nature of this 
worlhip. ‘They have likewife been 
elated by the Chriitian authers of 
the fecond age, wt which time they 
began to introdnce fome new ceremo.- 
niet, added co thote of the 2pottolical 
eherch,* 

Difvipline is ebfolarely neceffary 
jn the government of the church, the 
prince pal object of which isthe pun. 
vhing of thoie who diflurb the peace 
of the chaich, or caule any f{canda}. 
In effet, all feandals, particolariy 
thole which make any neife, not on- 
ty may difhonor the church, but con- 
tribute to the corrupting thofe, who 
are witneffes to them, by turning them 
from the faith, and the fincere prac- 
tice of piety. ‘The church thew bas 
much caufe to put anend to ail ftan- 
dal as foon as it becomes pubitc ; 
and upon that account we muft, by 
the means of punifiment, take from 
thofe notorious offenders the power 
of perfevering mm their wicked waye, 
when we cannot by gentler? methads 
conguer their will, ‘The nature of 
the thing requires that they fhould be 
fererated from, and, in the cafe of 
invincible obftinacy, entirely depriv- 
ed of, the communion of the church 
to which they, belong. As without 
the exercife of fome fuch difcipline, 
no church can preferve its purity and 
integrity, it foliows that itis not only 
of haman but of divine right,t which 
may be inferred from the ith, 16th, 
roth, verfes of Mats. xviii. taken in 
the trae fenfe, But tt is fufficient on 
that foljett to refer. to the precepts 
and pratiice of the apofle. 

Thef hely men, tollowing the cu- 
fom of the Svnagogue, eitabirthed 
two different degrees of excommuni- 
cation. By the frit, it was ordered 
enly that the wicked, the finfal, and 


* Sco Flury’s difourfis on Eeclefa- 
fical Efary. 
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thofe who endeavored to draw others 
from the faith, fhouid be feparated 
beth trom the civil and facred com- 
munion of aij Chrittians, ‘Lhe fame 
cuitom they had, wich regard to ite 
retices, ‘Lit. i. 10, aad torah fortof 
franers, Ror. yvi. 17. 1 Cofyy. oP 
g- 11.13. 2 Thief. iii, 14. 2. Jolmx. 
Atterwonis, when lume very extra- 
ordinary crimes required a more fe- 
vere puuifnment, they Gelivered the 
convicts over te the devil, 1Cor.ver, 
1 Tim. i. 20. By which is meant 
no more than fome very extraordma- 
ry corporal punifment, whieh the 
apovles, appowuted by Chwiti to be 
the judges of hus church, inticted on 
the rebellious, not enly to correck 
them, but to be an example to others. 
"The Shit deerce of this ceniure an- 
fwered to the coirmon excommuni- 
cation of the, Jews, ana the iecond to 
the flageilation ordered by the fyna- 
gogue. But tor the torms of impre- 
cation, by which the finrer was de- 
voted: from among the Jews to the 
infernal] powers, thele were not for 
a long time introduced into the Chri- 
ftianghurch, as being eeither agree- 
able\.ubts primitiwe character, nor 
to the gaimius of the apodiles. 

To the-bufinefs of preaching, the 
firft teachers foon began to add that 
of writing, as the eccation required. 
Some cf their writings have even 


come downto us. But here we are 


to diftingoith their writings inte two 
claffes. ‘The firit is that of the facred 
or canonical books, ia the compofi- 
tion of which the holy Spirtt guided 
the apotifes and evangeiifts, io that 
thefe books might remain always, 
for the eartication of the church, and 
be looked upon as, what they really 
are, the word of God, ‘lhe fecond 
clafs is that of the works of holy and 
pious men, written for the edification 
of the church ; but their authority is 
merely huroan. 

Ve fhall not here enter upon the 
proofs of the authenucity, truth, or 
divinity of the canonieal books of 
the New Vehament. Heving bow 
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- wrote during the life of the apoftles, 
the feveral churches fucceffively col- 
lected them, and theie colleétions 
were made with the reatcit care.—— 
Aiter the death of Sh Jobn, who tur- 
vived all his teliow apuities, as there 
was no perion who could add any 


' mere to the canonica! writings, the 
received canon was looked upon as 


compiete, that is to fay, clofed and 
fealed by the tacit confent of the 
greateft part of the churches, wich 
was foon changed into a publi¢ and 
general declaration. 

Briides the writings of the apoftles 
and evangelifts, concerning whi h we 
have no doubt, the ancient church 
had others, aad much more im num- 
ber, which bore falfely the refpetta- 
ble names of the firit difciples of owr 
Saviour, and which impoftors endea- 
vored to fpread throughout the chrif- 
tian world, under the titles of Gof- 
pels, Aéts of the Apoftles, &c. Some 
of them feem to have been written 
with very good defigns, by people 
whofe names arc not known. Such 
are the golpel according to the He- 
brews, and the gofpel according to 
the Egyptians, the preaching of St. 
Peter, and fome others well effeemed 
by antiquity. All that remain now, 
worthy of attention, are the apofo- 
Hical canpns, and the eight books of 
apoftolical conftitutions. Notwith- 
ftanding thefe compilations were not 
put into order until a confiderable 
time after the death of the apoftles, 
they give us an idea both of the dif- 
cipline and cuftoms of the primitive 
church during the 3d and 4th centu- 
ries. 

During this century, there were 
great numbers of ecclefialtical writers, 
but there are very few writings which 
have furvived their authors. In the 
laft century, was publifhed from a 
manufcript, which is the only one 
that can be difcovered at prefent, the 
epiftle of St. Clement the Roman, a 
companion of the apofles, and which 
is called the firft to the Corinthians ; 
and which the learned men of the 


prefent age in general look upon 28 
genyine. ‘The sncients greatly valu- 
ed it, and had it read puluicly in fome 
churches: they likewife gave his 
name to another epiltle, called the 
fecond to the Corinthians; but this 
js not received as authentic. It i 
likewife to the firit century that the 
epiltie belongs, which bears the nanic 
of St. Barnabas, a perfon who lived 
in the apoiile’s time; bat we have 
{uficient reafons to tufpeét its authen- 
tictty. ‘The patlor of Herinas is faid 
to be of the fame antiquity, as it wae 
known and efleemed by the writers 
of the fucceeding ages. ‘ihefe ase 
all the remains we have of this cen- 
tury, to which we can give any cre- 
dit. 

But there are maay others, whofe 
fraud ana forgery are maniieit, not- 
withfianding the attempts that have 
been made to hand them down to pe- 
fterity, under refpeciable names.— 
Such are the writings attributed to 
St. Clement of Rome, An impotto:, 
who is unknown, hay put at the head 
of many ill-digefted writings, the 
name of Dionyfius, the Areopagite, 
of whom there is mention made in 
Adts xvii. 34. and who, according 
to the ancients, was the firit bithop 
of Athens. ‘The following sges tcem- 
ed with abundance of fuch-iuke books, 
and with others yct worfe, fome of 
which have come down to us ; bur, 
as there is nobody now living any 
longer a dupe to them, they need not 
detain us. 

We do not think it neceflary to 
explain the do€trine of this happy 
century, asit was taught by the apet- 
tles, and the firft preachers of the 
gofpel, either verbally, or by writing. 
“The facred books of the N. T. coa- 
tain, in ihe moit compleat mannes, 
all that ts neceflary to falwation:— 
whoever reads them with attentiog 
snd proper difpofitions, will be fure 
to find in them an invariable rule bows 
for his faith ane prattice. 

Notwihflanding the ficld of the 
Lerd was thus happily cul:ivated, 
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the enemy of man’s faivation found 
means to fpread in it the feeds of er- 
ror. Attacked from without by vi- 
olent perfecations, of which we thall 
hereafter treat, the Chriflian charch 
was not free, even within itfelfj from 
falfe preachers, who propagated dan- 
gerous herefies, and caufid fatal di- 
viioos. Even the apofties themfelves 
complain in their writings of falfe 
doctrines, which had crept into the 
church, and of the grievous differen- 
ees which arofe init. St. Paul tharply 
eenfures Alexander, Hymeneus, and 
Philotes, who denied the refurreftion 
ofthe dead, 1 Tim. i. 20. 2 Tim. 
ii. 18. And he reproaches the church 
ef Corinth for being infected with 
the fame error, 1 Cor. xv. 12. Some 
few years before the death of St. 
John, the evil fpirit, who had endea- 
vored to deflroy the infant church, 
redoubled the malice and violence of 
his.attacks, as we may jedge by what 
is written 1 John iii. 18, 19. iv. 1, 
2,3. 2 John 7. The apoftle com- 
plains in thefe paffages, that there 
were atifen many falfe prophets, 
whom he points out by the name of 
Antichrifts. In the Revelation, men- 
tion is made of other heretics, whom 
the facred author fpeaks of under the 
myfierious names of Bileamites and 


-Nicolaites, who perverted ali kind of 


morality by allowing too much in- 
dul gence in pleafare and all the dif- 
orderly Jufts of the fieth. There is 
the greateft reafon to think, that thefe 
were the fame, who, in the following 
age, were known by the name of 
Guoftice. 

There was, in the time of the a- 
pofties, a very warm difpute, * and 
one very dificult to be determined, 
shout the obfervation of the ceremo- 
pial jaw of Mofese. ‘Ihe Jews pofi- 
tively infited upon it, and the Gen- 
tiles rejecied it, After vehement al- 
tercations, the anoflles aflembled a 
eouncil at Jerufalem, where it was 
* See the O bf. 


iv. ¢b. 9. 


—_ ? 
Saer.of Vitringe, lib. 


determined, that the Jews and Gen- 
wes who had embraced the Chriitian 
religion, fhould be abiolutely. free 
from the ceremonial Jaw; bat, to in- 
dulge the defcendants of Abraham, 
they were permitted to obferve cit- 
cumcifion, and fome other legal or- 
dinances. ‘They were not ~content 
with this; and, contrary to the apof- 
tolical dottrine, they infifled with 
the fame warmth upon the obfervati- 
on of the whole Mofaical law, indif- 
penfably neceflary to the juftification 
of man in the fight of God; and, 
not content to bear the yoke them- 
felves only, they would impofe it on 
the Gentile converts. St. Paul ttrong- 
ly oppofed, at different times, their 
unjult pretenfions, and ufed all his 
apottolie authority to hinder the ef- 
eG of them. ‘At lait God himfelf de- 
cided the queftion, in abolifking the 
Levitical law, by the ceflraétion of 
the city and temple of Jerufalem. 


Since that time, thofe who defired to” 


join circumcition to the other cere- 
monies of the law, with the faith of 
Chriit, were efleemed heretics, and 
had, among other appellations, thofe 
of Nazarenes and Ebionites. 

At the head of thefe impoftors or 
heretics, of whom mention is made 
inthe hiftory of the church, and to 
whom are attributed dangerous errors, 
we mutt certainly place t+ Simon, eal- 
led the Magician, who is mentioned 
in Aé&s viii. But there is room to 
doubt whether we are to look upon 
him as a Chriflian, though he iscal- 
ied a heretic. He was rather in ap- 
pearance an apoftate, from the Jew- 
ifh and Samaritan religion, and, in- 
cited by the love of vain glory, want- 
ed to be efleemed the deliverer and 
faviour of mankind. But the deli- 
verance which he offered was not like 


+ Mofbeim has colicEed all thet re- 
lates to Simon Magus in his Inftit, Et- 
clef. Mojor, fee. \. p. 329. Ec. This 
author kas taken. natice aljo of ihe other 
hereties, ewhomeave foall have eccahom 
hereafter te 2 tmti¢te 
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that which the prophets had promif- 
ed, but was agreeable in a great 
meafure to the opinions which were 
afterwards profeiled by the different 
fects of the Gno'tics. The ancients 
fay, that he taught the unknown God, 
and that from his divine eflence there 
wert-many emanations; hé¢ pretend- 
ed that the world which we fee, was 
not the work of a divinity, but of 
an evil angel, whofe orders we are not 
to obey ; likewife that in this difo- 
bedience consis the true liberty : he 
hikewile denied the relurrection of the 
dead. ‘The accounts which are given 
of the difputes af Simon with St, Pe- 
ter at Rome, and of the divine ho- 
nours that were decreed him in that 
city, are mere fables. 

Next to Simon Magus, comes Me- 
nander, a Samaritan like him, and 
equally given to the arts of magic, 
if we may believe the authors who 
{peak of him. He taught the doc- 
trine of his mafter at Antioch, with 
this difference, that he mixed with 
his priaciples thofe of the Chriftian 
religion, and reduced the whole into 
one fyttem. If fo, we are not entire- 
ly to admit what the ancients fay of 
him, that, like his matter, he wanted 
to pafs for the great power of God, 
which was fent into the world for the 
falvation of men. He baptifed his 
difciples in his own name, and pro- 
mifed them after this baptifm a more 
eafy victory over theevil fpirits ; and 
that, after this life, they fhould be- 
come partakers of the refurre&tioa of 
the dead, and of immertality. 

(Tobe continued. ) 


PAPA OV A On Bn 
For the Chrifian's, Scholar's, and 
Farmer’s Mayazine. 
The Mosaic History illufrated, 
By 1. C. K. 
Procul bine procul effe profani f 


INTRODUCTION. 
HE hiftory contained in the five 
hooks ef Moles, is the mo 
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ancient, the moft certain, and ihe 
moft intereiting of all the hiftoresim 
the world. Happy, therefore, would 
it be for the caute of literature, 23 
well as Chriitianity, if divince would 
ufe their endezvore to render this 
hiflory more plain and inieiligible 
than any other. 

‘To effe& this important end, I ara 
willing to contribute whatever is im 
my power. It wouid require a great- 
er degree of confidence in my abili- 
ties than I poffefs, thouid 1 promife 
the public to appear before them, om 
this occafion, with a great apparatus 
of critical divinity, (which certainly, 
is not yet much known in our Amic- 
rican univerfities, though, in other 
refpects, they deferve great prasfe ;) 
I humbly hope, notwithianding, that 
I fhali afford my readers rational en- 
tertainment, and exhibit to their view 
many obfervations which are acw 
and of confequence. 

The hiftory of Mofes, I appre- 
hend, may be comprized under the 
following heads: 

I. Thecreation of heaven and earth, 

II. The fall of man. 

Tif, The antediluvian world. 

LV. The deluge. 

V. The feparation of an holy feed 
to ferve the Almighty. 

Vi. The organization of the people 
of God. 

VII. ‘the taking poffeffion of the 
land on this fide of Jordan. 

VII... The death of Mofes. 


I thall pay fome attention to thefe 


*iings in the order they are menti- 
ened. 








I. OF the Creation of Heaven 
and EFautnr. 


lag er account which the facred 
hifioty gives, of this creation is 
extremely fhort, and contained, ta- 
deed, ina fingle verfe. Gen. i. 1. 
for the other part of this chapter in- 
forms us only how the earth was 
made habitable and became inhabit- 
ed. 
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Tisheaven mentioned in the firt 
verfe, is diffrent from that alluded 
to intheeighth; but as a third heaven 
is fpokea of by Saint Paul, there is 
no difficulty in admitting this dif- 
ference. 

Vhe degtening mentioned here by 
Mofes, matt mean that time only 
when any part of the prefent fyitem 
made its ficit appearance, and this 
expreilion, peobably, was ufed in 
eppofition to the idea of an eternal 
wirld. ** Tlie heaven and carth were, 
wen they began to be, the work- 
mavnfhip of the highett being.” 

in this littory Mofes has omitted 
giving aay relation of the ergazizati- 
ov of ideavea, and this, it is reafona- 
bie to conclu te, becaule he wrote on- 
ly for the inhabitants of the earth. 

What interval there was, or whe- 
ther any, between the creation of 
heaven and the earth, we are not in- 
formed ; nor is the period mentioned 
in which God gave exiltence to an- 

els. 

That the framer of the univerfe is 
wife, every part of it declares. This 
wifdom warrants the truth of the af- 
fertion, common to all real philofi- 
phers, That God made the world far 
4 certain purpofe. To fay that he 
made it for the manifeitation of his 
glory, feems not to be fufficiently ex- 
prefive. This manifettation, which, 
ascertain as theiris a God, will be 
the confequence of, the creation, ap- 
pears to me, notwithttanding, asa 
mican leading to another end. 

Aagels and men were made thre’ 
the Son, the eternal objeé of the love 
ef God. 1 never could perceive how 
it was poflible to be a philofopher 
without being a Chriftian. The 
latter knows, with the former, that 
in the catalogue of the divine attri- 
hutes is Love; but the latter only 
kaows an eterwal obj-@ of that love. 
This oje& is immenfe, and ** with 
God ;”” (John i. 1.) related to himda 
fach a manner, that mea can bef 
exprefs it by mentioning the relation 
that Sublhs Batweena Father and hie 





Son; adding, fometimes, the phrafe, 
** only begotten," to exclude thereby 
every idea of the equality of fuch as 
are the fons of God by adoption. 

The world was made for the ma- 
nifeitation of shat love which is be- 
tween the Father and the Son. The 
Son is the object of the love of God. 
Col. i. 13. The refult, therefore, 
of the creation will be, that all who 
anfwer the divine views will ** honor 
the Son, as they honor the Father,” 
(John v. 23.) and, of confequence, it 
will appear that the world was made 

Sar, 0: thraugh the Son. 

The conneétion that fubfitts b-- 
tween the Father and the Son, we do 
Not attempt to explain ; the impenc- 
tradility of which, however, gives 
rife to the hope, that the fainrs of 
heaven will find, at leatt, exe sleafir 
obj of inveltigation, which, throug 
eternity, will not be exhautted. The 
expre‘fions of {cripture, notwith{tand- 
ing, perimit us to affert, that the Fa- 
ther and the Son, though du/ove, have 
diftin& anderftandings and wills. 
‘The future world may teach us by 
what law of neceflity, the father, fon 
and Holy Ghoft, ere ove. Intuitive 
metaphyfics, probably, will declare 
the contrary to be impoffible. 

We are informed, that part of the 
angels finned; (z Pet. it. 4.) that 
“* they abode nor ia the truth.” John 
viii. 44. The confeguence was, their 
removal from their celeftial habita- 
tion, (Jude 6.) and the final confe- 
quence will be, their everlafting per- 
dition ; they fhall be judged with the 
human race, and, wich the condemu- 
ed of mankind, be fentenced to eter- 
nai mifery. 

When man was created, snd re- 
ceived the imprefs of te divine image, 
it was, among other things, that he 
might be invefted with power, or 
** have dominion” omearth. A go- 
vesnor, is the image of the king, and 
retains his power no longer than he 
is oDedicat to his fovercign. While 
a governor honors the laws of his 
king, he is satitied togovera othsre, 
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‘That the apoftate angels were alfo 
endued with the divine image, is ma- 
nifett from this confderation : Un- 
derftanding and freedom of will are 


‘conftitueat parts of the divine image; 


but without thefe excellencies, the 
fallen angels could not have violated 
the law that God gave them, nor 
have been capable of the exercife of 
dominion, in the {phere detlined for 
them. 

He who is faithful ia {mall things, 
is faithful alfo in thofe which are 
great. In the fyftem of all rational 
creatures, a tryal of their virtue pre- 
cedes their confummate and everiatt- 
ing happinefs. 

The trial of reafonable beings re- 
quires fome time; but how much is 
to be decided by him who is the 
fearcher of hearts. Virtue is of fuch 
# nature, that by the long and conti- 
nua! exercife of it, the foul becomes 
wedded to it, fo transformed, indeed, 
into its likeaefs, that it becomes in- 
capable of vice. 

How long theapoftate angels con- 
tinued obedient to the will of heaven, 
we have no grounds even to con- 
jecture, from any thing mention- 
ed in the facred writings. But from 
the obfervation jult made, with ref- 
pect to the power of virtue on thofe 
who prattife it, it is reafenable to 
conclude, that, with man, they ** did 
not abide dong in honor.” 

I do not fupport this fentiment by 
mentioning fudden introdudtion 
of fin into the world; for this was 
effected by deceit, through the in- 
ftrumentality of a {pirit already de- 
praved ;—nor by appealing to daily 
experience, which fhews that nothing 
among men, difcovers itfelf fooner 
than the propenfity of the heart to 
evil; this is the confirmation of a 
@ottrine uneguivecally taught in ferip- 
ture, and loudly proclaimed by every 
@efcendant of Adam, evenin infang; 
(as “* from the womb, we go aftray, 
fpeaking lies ;) but from the nature 
of virtue itfelf. Had the fallea an- 

Vou, 1, No. 3 


gels remained long ina fate of in- 
nocence, habit, in addition to incli- 
nation, would have confirmed them 
in the love and enjoyment of God. 


(Te be continued.) 
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Evipsincers in Favor of Curis. 
TIANITY, 


The Divine AuTHORITY, Crepdt- 
BILITY, and EXCRLLENce of the 
Naw-TaesraMenr. 


(Continued from page 148.) 


Many ancient Prophecies received their. 


Accomplifoment in Chrift. 


pO frais exprefs prophecies clear- 
ly prefignified the coming of 
Curist, and received their accom- 
plithment in him. Thefe predi¢tions 
were delivered at various times, and 
in divers manners, as feemed beft to 
the divine underftanding, to animate 
the faith and hopes of his diftinguifh- 
ed people, and to cheer their minds 
with the happy profpeét of thar glo- 


‘rious ra. Acclearer and clearer in- 


timation is g‘ven of this illuftrious 
period, the moft illuftriousin the an- 
nals of the world, throagh al! the ‘#- 
termediate ages from the creation to 
the redemption of mankind. ‘ God 
** hath an immenfely large progref- 
* five {cheme, afranged in a regular 
* beautiful feries, by his all-coms 
* prehenfive mind, confifting of ma- 
** ny intermediate parts, before the 
* plot unravels, and finally winds u 

** into one greatand confiftent whole.” 
Adam is not expelled from Peradife, 
witheut the affurance, not obfcurely 
hinted, ofa defendant from him, who 
in future time would refoae the hu- 
man race from the now incurred pe- 
nalty of death. ‘The illuftrious Pa- 
triarchs, in fuccefive time, were di- 
vinely afflured, that in their feed all 
the nations of the earth fall be blefed, 
In following ages, Mofes, under a di- 
vine afflatus, declared to //reel, that 
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God would raife up for them a prophet 
like unto him, and “et ptt 
then: toembrace and obey him—de- 


“nouncing the heavieft calamities that 


would involve their nation, if they 
rejected this divine meflenger. In /ub- 
Jequent times the prophets were au- 
thorized ‘and fent, one after another, 
roclaiming tothe Fewi people the 
fia tidings of this approaching event. 
nguage they exhauft in fublime 
poy ee of the bleflednefs of 
thofe happy future days—in celebra- 
ting the exalted dignity of the M-/- 
ah’s perfon, the felicity of thofe who 
fhouid fee him, the empire of righte- 
oufnefs he fhould eftablith, and the 
triumphs his gofpel would fpread in 
all the regions of the world. No 
éiforical records, that could be drawn 
mp forty or fifty years after the cru- 
cifixion of Curist, could give a 
more accurate and juft account of the 
perfon and charaGter of Curis, the 
nature of his religion, the fublimity 


of his doétrine, the ignominy of his &*° 


death, the propagation of his gofpel, 
and the deftruétivn of hes iy a 
thefe prophecies, though delivered five 
hundred years before the events hap- 
pened to which they referred. None 
of the afof/es and companicas of 
Curist could have compofed a more 
faithful compendious abridgement 
of the life and death and refurre€tion 
of Jesus, and the fubfequent pro- 
mulgation of his gofpel, than what 
js contained in the fly third chapter 
of Jfaiah. No fooner did Philip give 
the true explication of this very pro- 
phecy to the Eunuch, who was reading 
it, and interrogated him concernin 
its meaning—and fhow its exact 

fole accomplifhment in the life and 
character of the Jate Jasus, but he 
was convinced of the truth of Chrif- 
nai, me was anne into = 

rofeffion of it. predictions 

Daniel are fo far from being wrap- 
ped up in the ambiguity of prophe- 
cy, that they feem to be plain hiftori- 
eal narrative, and Porphyry was fare 


they were written after the event®. 


All thefe various prophecies, deliver- 
ed in various revolving periods, con- 
centered in Jesus ma a the 
encreafing light of them, from age to 
age, was like that of the jupt man, 
which fhone with greater and great- 
er luftre, until the perfec? day of the 
Chriftian difpenfation, at lait, burt 
in all its heavenly fplendots upoa a 
benighted world. 


(To be continued. ) 


2A AVDA 


ACoMMENTARY on St. Matthew’s 


GosPe. 
«. Mh BLA.P... 1 
(Continned from page 152.) 
18 OW the birth of Jefus 
Chrift was on this wife: 


when as his mother Mary was efpouf- 
ed to Jofeph, before they came te. 
ther, fhe was found with child of 
the Holy Ghoft. 


The Evangelift having finifhed the 
genealogy of Chrift, proceeds to give 
an account of his éirth, which in- 
cludes both his conception and bring- 
ing forth ; and which he fays | 

Was on this wife] ‘ fo, after this 
manner,” and which. was very won 
derful and aftonifhing ; ' 

When as bis mother Mary was ef» 
poufed to Fofeph, before they came togeth- 
er, foe was found with child| Not of 
man, no, not of Jofeph her hutband 3 
for Chrift had no real father as man. 


* Vid. Hieron, Comment.:in Das 
nicl, paflim. Grotiue de veritate Rel, 
Chrift, Lib. I. § 17. Scheme of literal 
prophecy, p. 149, 150. Dr. Chands 
ler’s Vindication of Daniel, p. 2g. 
See alfo fome excellent remarks on 
this hypothefis of Porphyry, and the 
Schematift in the Bithop of Litchfield 
and Covemtry’s Vindication of his 
Defence of Chriftianity, Vol. 1. 


Pp. 72. 
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his mp, but Glof| A 
0 ceording to’ 
Leldi, 3 ne Mica patton: 
‘upon thee, &c. and this was done that 
‘the human nature of Chrift might be 
- clear of original pollution ; that fo be- 
ng the immediate produce of the Holy 
Ghoft, and without fin, it might be 
fit for union with the Son of God, 
and for the office of Mediator he had 
undertook. When Mary is faid to 
‘be found with child, the meaning is, 
it appeared by evident figns, it was 
obferved by Joféph particularly, who 
might know not only that was 
with child, but with child of the Ho- 
ly Ghoft, by converfation with her, 
who might relate to him what paffed 
between the angel and her, Dike i. 
28, 36. though it feems as if as yet 
he did not.know this, or at leaft was 
not fully fatisfied about it; fince he 
had a mind to have put her away, be- 
fore he was affured of the truth of it, 
by the appearance of an angel to him. 
Mary’s being with child, and its be- 
ing known, were faéts, at the time 
when the was ¢/poufed to Fofeph, and 
thereby the outward credit both of 
Mary and Fefus were fecured ; for 
had this appeared ‘ before the efpouf- 
als, the Jews would have fixed a 
brand of infamy ‘on them both ; and 
both the efpoufals, and her being 
found with child, were 
Before they came together| ‘That is, 
before they cohabited together as 
man and wife, before he brought her 
home to his own houfe and bed. ‘The 
efpoufals were before they thus came 
a Tt was ufual with the Jews 
firit to efpoufe or betroth, and then 
to marry, or rather confummate the 
marriage, by bringing the woman 
home to her hufband’s houfe, between 
which there was fome {pace of time. 
The account arid manner of betroth- 
ing is given by Maimonidas® in the 
following words. ‘* Before the giving 
** ‘of the Jaw, if a man met 2 woman 


® Hilchet, Veet, c. 7. 5. I—}3- 





2) 
** in the &reet, ifhe would, he might 
‘* take her, and bring her into his 
« houfe and marry her between him 
*« and herfelf, and fhe became his 
** wite; bat when the law was giv- 
“* en, the Ifraclites were command- 
« ed, thatif a man would take a wo- 
«* man, he fhould obtain her before 
** witnefles, and after that fhe fhould 
“ behis wife, according to Deut. 
“« xxii. 23. and thefe takings are an 
*« affirmative command of the law, 
‘* and are called ‘* efpoufals or be- 
** trothings” in every place; anda 
** woman who is obtained in fuch a 
“© way is called ** ¢/pouJed or betrothe 
** ed;”’ and when a woman is ob« 
** tained, and becomes ‘‘ efpoufed,”* 
** although the is not yet “* married,” 
‘* nor has entered into her hufband’s _ 
* houfe, yet ‘the is a man’s wife,”— 
And fuch a diftinétion between a 
married woman and a betrothed vir- 
gin, which was Mary’s cafe, may be 
obferved in Deut. xxti. 22, 23. 
Moreover, her being found or ap- 
pearing to be with child, was defore 
they came together ; which it is likely, 
as Dr. Lightfoott obferves, was a- 
bout three months from her concep- 
tion, when fhe was returned from her 
coufin Elizabeth, It is probable that 
as foon as fhe was efpoufed to Jofeph, 
or quickly after, fhe went and paid 
her vifit to Elizabeth, with whom 
fhe ftaid about three months, and 
then returned home, Lute i. 56. Up- 
on her return home, fhe appears to 
be with child, with which the had 
gone three months,a proper time for 
the difcovery of fuch a matter, Cew, 
xxxviii. 24. aud which is affigned by 
the Jewith dogtors for this purpofe.. 
19 Then Jofeph her hufband, be- 
ing a joft maz, and not willing to 
make her a public example, was 
minded to put her away privily. 


‘To whom fhe had been betrothed, 
and who washer hufband, and fhe 
his wife according to the JewifhJaw, 
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Deut, xxii, 23, 24, though not yet 
come together, 


Being a juft man) Obfervant of the 
law of God, particularly that which 
refpected adultery being wholly 
and chaite, like the patriarch of the 
fame name ; a character juft the re- 
verfe of that which the Jews gave 
him in their fcandalousf book ot the 
life of Jefus ; where, in the moft ma- 
licious manner, they reprefent him 
as an unchafte and an unrighteous 


perfon. 


And not willing te make her a pub- 
lic example]. Or to deliver ber, that is, 
to the civil magiftrate, according to 
Munfter’s Hebrew edition. ‘The 
Greek word fignifies to punifh by 
way of example to others, to deter 
them from finning ; and with the an- 
cients it* denoted the greateft and fe- 
vereft ponifhment. Here it means 
either bringing her before the civil 
magiftrate, in order to her being pu- 


nifhed according to the law in Deut... 


xxii. 23, 24. which requires the per- 
fon to be brought out to the gate of 
the city and floned with ftones, which 
was making a public example indeed; 
or divorcing her in avery public 
manner, and thereby expofe her to o- 
pen fhame and difgrace. To prevent 
which, he being tender and compaf- 
fionate, though ttriétly juft and good, 


Was minded ta put her away privily } 
He deliberately confulted and deter- 
sained within himfelf to difmifs her, 
or put her away by giving her a bill 
of divorce, in a very private manner ; 
which was fometimes done by put- 
ting it into the woman’s hand or bo- 
fom, fee Deut. xxiv. 1. In Muntfter’s 
Hebrew Gofpel it is rendered, « It 
«* was in his heart to fogfake her 
“ privately.” 


(To be continued! 
+ Toldos Fr/u, p. 3. 
* 4. Gellii No&, Aitic. 1. 6. ¢. 14. 


MIsTRANSLATIONS of SCRIPTURE 
rectified, 
(Continued from page 155.) 
VIL UR verfion, and various 
tranflations, make Mofes 
contradict himfelf in relating the fto- 
ry of the manaza, Exod. xvi. 15. 
which is rendered thus: ‘* And whea 
the children of Ifrael faw it, they 
faid one to another, itis maxxa; for 
they wift not what it was.”—But 
why did the tranflators depart from 
the Septuagint, and feveral authors, 
ancient and modern, who have tranf- 
lated this text according to the ori- 
ginal ?—** The Ifraelites feing this, 
faid one to another, What is it? For 
they kwew not what it was,” 

VIII. Divers tranflations make God 
fay, that he will punith, or “ vifit 
the iniquity of the fathers, upon the 
children, to the third and fourth gene- 
ration.” Exod. xx. 5. And interpre- 
ters have had recourfe to numeroas 
diftinétions and fubtilties, to vindi- 
cate the juftice, goodnefs, and wifdom 
of God, in thus punifhing the chil- 
Gren for the fin of their fathers ; and 
alfo, to reconcile fuch conduét with 
the exprefs declaration of the Al- 


. mighty ; ** That childrem thall wot dye 


for the fins of their parents ; nor pa- 
rents for the iniquity of their chil- 
dren ; but that every one thal! die for 
his own fas ;” Deut xxiv. 16. To 
caufe this threatning Jikewife to corre/- 
pond with the commendation which 
God gave to Amaziah, king of Judah, 
for having puniihed the- guilty only, 
and wot their children. ‘* lt came to 
pafs, as. foon as the kingdom was 
confirmed in his hand, that he flew 
his fervants which had flain the king 
his father. But the children of the 
murderers be flew nat ; according to 
that which is written in the book of 
‘the law of Mofes, wherein the Lord 
eommanded, faying ; ‘* The fathers 
fhall not. not be put to death for the 
children, nor the children be put to 
death for the fathers ; but every maa 
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fhall be put to death for his own fin.” 
2 Kings xiv. 5,6. And a/f, to caufe 
this denunciation of vengeance to 
agree with the folemn proteftations of 
Abraham, Mofes, Aaron, and Eze- 
kial ; (Gen. xviii. 25. Numb. xvi. 
20, 21. Ezek. xviii. 20.) and with 
the plain and evident maxims of the 
‘gofpel ; That God will not defiray the 
Jf with the wicked, mor the innocent 
with the guilty ; that heewill render to 
every man according to bis works ; and 
that every one foall bear bis own bur- 
then. Miatt. xvi. 27. Rom. ii. 6. 
Gal. vis 5. 2 Cor. 5. 10. 

Why, it may be afked, fhould not 
our tranflators have rendered the pre- 
pofition Lamed, by the Englifh par- 
ticle By ; fince it is often made to 
fignify, that the perfons or things 
which it precedes, are made the in- 
ftruments to effect fome purpofe ? In 
this fenfe itis taken, 1 Chron. xix. 5. 
and Pfal.xv. 3. We havea remark- 
able inftance of the-truth of the words, 
thus explained, in the perfon of Da- 
vid, whom God, for the fins of this 
eee fuffered to be perfecuted by 

isfon Abfalom ; to be treated 
by him with great injary and con- 
tempt. We apprehend, therefore, 
with M. Launoi, that this text fhould 
have been thus tranflated. God pu- 
nifhes, or vifits the inigquities of the fa- 
thers by the children.—Or, if it is 
thought that the paffage fuffers any 
violence by this tranflation, the pre- 
pofition Lamed, may be rendered, ix 
favor, or becaufe, of the children; fince 
it hath this fignification in many pla- 
ces of fcripture ; (particularly, kxod. 
xiv. 25. Numb. xxv. 13. Jofh. x 
14. Judg. vi. 31.° Prov. xxxi. 8. 
Micah ii. 6, 11. Pfal. xciv. 16.) 
And, thisis perfe@ly agreeable to the 
method of God’s providence with 
refpe&t to the wicked and the innocent; 
the former he often punifhes for the 
advantage of the latter. 

1X. Unnatural children, fome- 
times pretend to juftify their inhuma- 
nity to their parents, from what our 

werfion makes our Saviour fay, Luke 





xiv. 26. ** If any man comes unte 
me, and hates not his father and mo- 
ther, and brethren, and fiflers, yea, 
and his own hfe alfo, he cannot be 
my difciple.”—The word that is here 
rendered ‘0 hace, figmifies alfo, to love 
‘efi, And that it is to be taken in 
this fenfe, in the place before us, ap- 
pears from a parallel text in St. Mat- 
thew’s gofpel, where our Saviour 
fays ; ‘* He that loves father or mo- 
ther more thon me, is not worthy of 
me.” Matt. x. 37. 

The paflage which St. Paul cites 
(Rom. ix. 13.) from Malachi, (chap. 
i. 2, 3.) “ jacob have I ved, and 
Efau have I 4ated,”’ fhould be thus 
rendered; ‘‘ I have loved Jacob more 
than Efau ;” for God's dealings with 


the Edomites, did not evince that he 


had any real hatred againft them ; but 
only, thathe favored them /./ than the 
defcendants of Jacob.—'T he fame a- 
mendment, we conceive, fhould be 
made in feveral texts of fimilar im- 
port ; particularly, Gen, xxix. 31. 
where it is faid, that *‘ God faw that 
Leah was hated.” Deut. xxi. 15. 
where mention is made of two wives, 
the one beloved and the other hated ; 
and Matt. vi. 24. where it is declar- 
ed, that ‘* no man can ferve two ma- 
fters, for either he will hate the one 
and Jove the other, or hold to the 
one and defpife the other.” 
X. There have been thofe fo ex- 
tremely irrational, as to conelude that 
ood men are not fubje to the drvine 
aw, becaufe our verfion makes St. 
Paul fay ; ‘* ‘That the jaw is sot made 
for a righteous man.” 1 ‘Tim. 1. 9- 
The Reformers were obliged to re- 
fit thofe Libertines, who adopted 
this fentiment, by making ufe of fe- 
veral diftinétions to juftity the apof- 
tles expreflion. Some alledged, that 
he {poke of the Jaw, in oppofition to 
the gofpel ; becaufe the dew threat- 
ens, terrifies, condemns and punifkes ; 
whereas the go/pel encowrages, com- 
forts, juftifies and rewards. But this 
diftin¢tion appears to be without foun- 
dation ; for the moral law, which is 






































































here underftood, equally regards edf 
mex, notwithitanding a different fen- 
timent entertained by Gvotins, after 
Arias Montanu, 'The divine Saviour 
of the world fays ; “ If ye love me, 
keep my commandment;,” John xiv. 16. 
** ‘Vhisis love,” faith St. John, ** that 
we walk afier bis commandments.” 
@ John, 6. St. Paul rejects a difre- 
gerd of the divine law, with the ut- 
moft deteftation and abhorrence.--- 
«« Shall we continue in fin that grace 
may aboand ? God forbid !’’ Rom. 
vi.i. This apoffle irequently en- 
forces the obfervance of the ai on 
the regenerate ; (2 Cor. vii. 1. Gal. 
ve 25. Ephef. v. $.) he affures as, 
that ‘* without holineft wo man fhall 
fee the Lord,” Heb, xii. 14. And 
what he fays, a verfe or two immedi- 
ately preceding the paflage under con- 
fideration, concerns the godly more 
than the wicked. ‘ Charity,” itis 
declared by him, **‘ ont of @ pure heart, 
and of a good con/cience, and of faith un- 
Seigned, is the end of the commandment.”’ 
Itis obferved by Beze, that the 
writers of the New ‘Teftament make 
ufe of the dative, in the fame fenfe 
that it is ufed by the Hebrews, after 
the prepofition Lamed, to fignify the 
Eaglith particle, egainf'; as where 
our Saviour informed his difciples ; 
‘<* That they fhould be brought be- 
fore kings and governors for his fake, 
for a teitimony againff them.” The 
text we are now attending to, admits 
of the fame conftruGion, and fome 
learned men have thus tranflated it; 
** The law is not made againff a 
righteous man, but the ungodly.” — 
in the fenfe of Ariftotle, when he 
fays; ‘‘ That the law is not againg 
the righteons, becanfe the righteous 
are a law unto themfelves.” 
(To be continued. ) 
DAA 
4 Disszetation on the Sacatp 
Tainity. 
(Continsed from pege 157.) 


N JE begia with the Chi- 
mefe; we fiud in their origt- 
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nal, canonical, and ancient books 
thefe furprizing paflages. In. the 
book Zeache we read thefe words, 
* the fource and root of ail is one. 
This felf-exiitent unity produces 
* neceTarily a fecond; the firft and 
* fecond by their union produce a 
‘ third; im fine, thefe three produces 
all.’ dopi, in commenting upon 
thefe paflages, fays, ‘ ‘That this uni- 
‘ ty is triple, and this triplicity one.” 
Laotfee, in his fourteenth chapter cal- 
led Tfanhuen, or the elogium of hid- 
den wifdom, fays, ‘ He that produc- 
* ed all, and is himfelf unproduced, 
* is what we call 47. He that gives 
light and knowledge to all things, 
andis himfelf invifible, 1s what we 
call 7%, He that is prefent every 
where, and «animates all things, 
though we do not feel him, is cal- 
led Oxei. ‘Show wilt in vain in- 
terrogate fenfe and imagination a- 
bout thefe three, for they can make 
* thee no anfwer. Contemplate by 
* the pure fpirit alone, and wilt: 
* comprehend, that thefe three united 
* are but one.’ Li-yong, in comment. 
igg upon this paflage of Lavt/ee, fays, 
* Hi, Yi, Ouei, have no name, co- 
‘ lour, nor figure. They are united 
‘ in the fame jpiritual abyfs, and by 
* a borrowed name they are called u- 
‘ nity; this unity, however, is nota 
* bare unity, but an unity that is tri- 
* ple, and a triplicity that is one.— 
lo fpeak thus, is to underftand 
what is mot exeellent in the law of 
wifdom.’ The book S/eeki fays, 
‘The ancient emperors facrificed e- 
very three years folemnoly to him 
* that is one and three.’ Chomeven, 
in commenting upon the hierogliphic 
that exprefits unity, fays that * In 
‘ the beginning the fupreme reafoa 
* fubfifted ina triple unity, that this 
* unity created the heavens and the 
* earth, feparated thera from each o- 
* ther, and will at laft convert and 
.* perfect all things.’ 
As the Chinefe are one of the moft 
ancient people that inhabited the 
earth, and that were fismed intoa 
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regular government foon after the 


dejuge, 1t is no wonder we find a- 
. them fuch venerable traces of 
the Noevian tradition. ‘The nearer 
we ach to the origin of the 
world, the clearer is this tradition 
a triplicity in the divine 
eflénce. e moft not then be fur- 
prifed, if we find forme veftiges of the 
fame truth in the following ages.— 
‘The Chinefe mythology, or rather 
theology, is a key to all the others lefs 
ancient, and more obfcured by fac- 
ceffion of time. If we find fuch clear 
veftiges of this facred truth in China, 
fhould we be aftonifhed to difcover 
the fame in Perfia, Chaldea, Egypt 
and Greece? 

The Perfian Mythras was common- 
ly called three-fold or triple. ‘Thus 

iony fius, the Pfeado-areopagite fays, 
* « The Perfian magi to this very 
¢ day celebrate a feftival folemnity 
© in honor of the triplafian or three- 
* fold Mythras.’ Plutarch adds,+ 
* ‘That Oromafdes thrice augmented 


* or triplicated himfelf.'"———From. 


whence it appears, that Mythras or 
Cromazis were one and the fame nu- 
men, or different names to exprefs 
the two firft hypoftafes of the divine 
effence. ‘The third was called Pfy- 
che by the Greeks, who tranflated 
the Zoroaftrian tradition. But He- 
rodotus calls this third hypoftafis My- 
thra, and maintains it is the fame 


with Urania. In a Chaldaic oracle 


quoted by Proclus, we read thefe 
words, ‘ after the mind of the father 
© I Pfyche dwell.’ The mind of the 
father, as Pfellus informs us, is *'The 
* fecond God, and the immediate 
© artificer of the world.’ 

In the fame magical or Zoroaftrian 
eracles, we find thefe words, ‘ The 
* father or firft deity perfeéted all 
« things, and delivered them to the 
© fecond mind, who is that whom 
© the nations of men commonly take 


* See Cudworth intelle&. fiflem. ch. 
iv. page 288. 4 
+ Phstarch, de Ifid, et Offrid, 


for the firft.” Pfellus eloffeth thus 
upon this oracle, * The firft father of 
* the Triad, having produced the 
whole creation, delivered it to 
mind or inteHeét, which mind the 
whole generation of mankind com- 
monly call the firft God, being ig- 
norant of the paternal tranfcenden- 
cy.” Pfellus takes notice of the 
difference betwixt this Chaldaic the- 
ology, and that of the Chriftians.— 
‘ The Chriftian doétrine, fays he, 
* maintains, that the firft mind of 
* intelleét being the Son of the great 
* Father, made the whole creation, 
* whereas, according to the Chaldaic 
* theology, the firft hypottafis of the 
€ divine Triad was the immediate 
* architect of the world.” He pie- 
tends that the Platonic doftrine was 
more conformable to that of the 
Chriftian, when he fays, ‘ The Fa- 
* ther perfected, or produced freely 
© in his divine underftanding the a:- 
* chetypal ideas, and then delivered 
* them to the fecond God, 'to create 
* fubftances anfwerable to thefe mo- 
* dels. Wherefore, whatfoever was 
* produced by the fecond God, owes 
* its original to the higheft Father, 
* according to its intellectual! effence. 
¢ 


Moft men take this fecond God for’ 
the firft, looking up no higher, thea 
to the immediate archite&t of the 
world.’ 

The fame Proclus adds, that ‘ The. 
Chaldaic philofophy, divinely in- 
fpired, affirmeth the whole world 


three, Zeus or Jupiter, who is a~ 
bove the Demiurgus or creator of, 


anne” 


* the world, and Pfyche who is une. 


© der this mind or intelleé€ of the Fa- 
* ther.’ To thefe teftimonies of Pro- 
clus, may be fuperadded a Chaldean 
or Perfian oracle, quoted from Da- 


mafcias by Patritius, *‘ In the whole’ 


© world fhineth forth a triad or tri- 
* nity, which is a perfe€t monad or 
* unity.” 

Thus what the Chinefe called Hi, 


Ti, and Owei, the Perfians named O-., 


romazdes, Mythras, and My thra.— 


to have been compleated from thefe’ 
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‘The Chaldeans alfo had three names, 
which the Greeks tranflated by Zeas, 
or life, Demiurgas, or intelleet, Ply- 
ehe, or the animator of ail things. 
Since we find in thefe fragments, 
¢alled the Chaldaic Oracles, fuch pre- 
cious monuments of truth, itis fit to 
fay fomething of their authenticity 
and antiquity. It is certain, that 
ow one are not fo. modern as 
ome would fufpe&, they being quot- 
ed by roche’ Eisdo Pletho: and 
Porphyrius. It4s true, that though 
Pfellus affirms they contained all the 
Chaldean dogmata, yet he does not 
pretend that thefe very Greck verfes 
themfelves were fo ancient.. Suidas 
fays, ‘ That Julianus a Chaldean, in 
* the time of Marcus Antoninus the 
* emperor, compiled and wrote the 
‘ Theurgic and ‘Teleitic oracles in 
* Greek verfe.’ They were called 
Theurgical and Teleitic, becaufe they 
contained a divine do¢trine, that ferv- 
ed to render the mind perfect, 
(To be continued.) 


PAVIA 


An Essay on Justice. 


USTICE isa very extenfive vir- 
tue, and implies a right and fit. 
temper and deportment towards all be- 
ings to whom we ftand any ways re- 
Jated, with whom we are any way. 
connected, and with whom we have 
any concern. ‘* Itisto render unto 
every one his due.” And, in this. 
general view, it may be called, inte- 
grity, uprightne/s, or righteoufnefi. 

If we att ju/t/y towards God, we, 
fhall love, reverence, and efteem him 
fupremely, and above all things ; we. 
fhall believe, obey and trutt him, 
without referve, and we fhall wor- 
fhip and praife him, according to his 
glorious perfeétions. 

If we are gu/? to the bu/y angels, we 
fhali love them as our fellow crea- 
tures; as the fabjects and fervants of 
our Redeemer ; as pure, holy, and be- 
nevolent beings; and, more partica- 
la:ly, as miailtring {picits feat Serth 
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to minifter to them who are heirs of 
falvation, and as deeply and affection- 
ately interefting themfelves in our 
good, and in our Redeemers glory. 

If we are ju to our fellow men, 
we fhall love them as ourfelves; we 
fhall fympathize with, and help them 
in their wants and afflictions; we 
fhall confcientioufly abitain from ix- 
suring them in their perfons, families, 
reputation, or interefts; we fhall deal 
fairly, trulys candidly and equitably 
with them in all dealings and tranf- 
ations of life ; we fhail perform the 
honors, duties, or fervices, which of 
right belong to them, according to 
the various relations in which they 
ftand to us, and we fhall do what we 
can ands ought to promote both their 
temporal and-eternal welfare. 

It weare juft to oxrfelves, we fhall 
prefer our fouls to our bodies ; eterni+ 
ty to time ; and the favor of Gop and 
eternal happiaefs, to all the alluring, 
deceitful offers of fin. We thould 
be humble, patient, meek, modett, 
jut, charitable, and every thing elfe 
which we ought tobe. 

But as juitice between man and 
man, is that branch of equity or 
righteoufnefs, which we are here to 
confider, it may be moft beneficial to 
take a view ot that excellent rade and 
meafure of it laid down by our Savi- 
our, Matth. vii. 12. ** Therefore,all 
** things, whatfoever ye would that 
** men fhould do unto you, do ye 
** even fo unto them.” 

The meafure of our acting towards 
others, here propofed, is not what 
they aually do to us, but what we 


would they foould da tous. Yetthie 


isthe meafure by which mof men act 
towards their neighbours: They ren- 
derevil for evil ; railing for railing, 
&c. Nor will they do good to thofe 
who will not do good to them. Nay, 
many think themfelves juftified 1m 
cheating others, becaufe they fir 
cheated them. But this is retaliatios 
and private revenge, not equity. ‘The 
gofpel has taught usa qaite different 
rule ofattiag, and denies co Claridi- 
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gnsthe right of private revenge, far- 
ther than /e/f-defence requises.* 

Lt is not & all cafes, lawful to do 
unto others, what we would they 
fhould do unto os, were we in their 
eircumitances, and theyin ours, with- 
out prefuppofing the daw/fulze/s or 
finfi of the action. A criminal 
might be giad that his jadge would 
acquit him; but could sot reaferably 
expe it. A drunkard would be 
giad that his neighbour would drink 
tqexcets with him, yet he ought not 
for that reafon to make his neigh- 
bour drunk, becaufe it would be un- 
lawful. A poorman might be glad 
if his rich neighbour would give his 
whole eftateto him; yet how could 
he reafonably expect it ? 

_ The /pirit of the precept ix plainly 
thas: * In all our tranfactions with 
‘our neighbour, we ought, laying 
£ afide prejudice and partiality, to 
* fuppofe ourfslves in ovr neighbour’s 
* place and circumftances, and he in 
. * ours ; and then we fhould attentive- 
£ ly confider what we might rea/ona- 
* bly and lawfully expect from him, 
* if he were in our place, and we in 
‘ his; and accordingly, we fhould be 
* the fame to him in onr thoughts, 
‘words and actions, as we woukl 
* have bim to be unty us, if the tables 
* were turned,’ 

Where /e/fjbusfs and prejudice keep 
the poffeflion of the mind, men will 
never act right upon this rule; for, 
wnere thefe arc, we fhall ever expect 
more from others, than we would de 
uato them, if our circumttances were 
changed. How common is it to fee 
perfons make very free and merry with 
the failings of theic neiehbours and 
their families, and think they have 
aright to do fo without giving of. 
fence? Yet when it falls to their 
turn to be /s treated, they refent bioh- 
fy, and perhaps /«//y, the fame treat- 
ment from their neighbour. Mow 
many, who in their necefiity, have 


* Luke vi. 3:- 
21. 
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no bounds in their expectations from 
their neighbours, and never. think 
they doenough for them ; yet hayé 
a. bowels of compaffion for the poor, 
when the tables are turned, and they 
become rich. All this proceeds from 
felfithnefs and prejudice ; a want of 
conlidering what 1s right and fit to 
be done. 

As to the excellency of this rule, 
and our obligations to conform to it, 
they ate both felf-evident. It is 
founded on the /amne/: of nature in 
men, and their waturalegnality, “Thes 
relative and accidental differences bee 
tween men, are {mall in their own 
nature, and very tranfient and chang- 
able. The mafter may foon bea 
fervant: The rich may foon be poor; 
and the honorable may fall into dif- 
honor and contempt. Itis plain then, 
that there fhould be ome commow rile 
or meafure of juiticeand equity forall 
men. If it is unjut to keep twa 
kinds of weights and meafures, one 
to dxy with, and the other to /ed/ by 5 
itis furely equally unjuft that we 
fhould have one law for ows/elves, and 
anolher for our neighbour. 

This isa rule of juftice which has 
obtained among all nations, it being 
a clear di@ate of reafon, and of the 
law of nature, —* Not todo toothera 
‘ what we would not bea: from them; 
‘and to do to others, in all cafes, 
‘what we would reaionably expect 
* from them.’ 

As this is a rule, the equity of 
which i. fo clear and felfevident, 
that none can difpute or deay it; fo 
itiseafily carried about witha man 
in his memory; and an hoveft nan 
of the weakelt judgment can eagly 
and quickly apply it, on tite mot 
fudden emergencies. Molt arts and 
feiences are fo tedious and intricate, 
that they are hard to learn, and difs 
ficult to retaim. The arti and ms 
chanic can do littl without his books 
and inftruments.—But this art of do- 
ing jultty depends only upon exe Aart 
fingle rule, eafily retained, and not 
eafily forgotten. In fhort, to att 
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jaflly in all cafes,’ needs only a fugle 
honcft appeal tothe beart and confciente, 
by the light of this rule; ** All 
** things whatfoever ye would ‘that 
** others fhould do unto you, &e.” 

This isthe law of the prophets ¢ It 
js a thort and comprehenfive fumma- 
ry of all the directions recorded in 
fcripture, how one man thould be- 
have towards another: For, as that 
precept, ** Thou fhalt love thy neigh+ 
** bour as thyfelf,” is the fulfilling of 
the whole law, m the duty of Céri/- 
tian chariy ; {o this is the fulfilling 
of the whole law in the matters of jx/- 
tice and equity. 

‘Tbe ule of this precept extends to 
the whole of our intercourfe with our 
tellow-creatures, and to all our 
thoughts and words about them. It 
would prevent ail rath, uncharitable 
and cenforious opinions and judg- 
ments of our fellow-creatures, and 
all injurious aCtions tewards them.— 
It would Jead us to ufefulnefs and 
jaoffenfivenefs in converfation ; to in- 
tegrity and re€titude in all our deal- 
ings and commerce, and to a right 
method of treating thofe who need 
our compaffion or kindnefs. 1t would 
regulate our temper and condutt un- 
der provocations, and teach usa juft 
and charitable way of {peaking and 
acting towards thofe who differ from 
us in their re ligious or oiber fe niinents, 
And, it would teach us a juft and 
equitable condu to fulperiors, infe: 
riors, and equals. 

The excellency and ufefuli: ~+ of this 
rule, fhew us the great importance of 
Jelf-acquaintance and reflection, on 
which it is founded, and by the me- 
dium of which it muft be practifed on. 
‘The equity of this great law and 
meafure of juftice, proves toa de- 
monfiration, the dolime/:, juftice, and 
poodnes of Gon’s Jaws ; how far they 
are from deferving the charafter of 
being dard and grievous impofitions, 
tending to deprive us of cur natural 
liberty. He who ads and lives juft- 
ly, ats and lives according tothe daw 


** Lord thy Gop require of thee, 
** but to do juitly, to love mercy, 
** and to waik humbly with thy 
« Gop.” 

We thould pray without ceafing, 
that Gow may write this law on out 
fouls, and keep it ever inthe thoughts 
of the mmaginations of our hearts, fo 
that we may never fwerve from this 
uaiverfal rule of righteoufnefs! — 


PAA AN Onn 
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The Lire of St, Matrnew. 


T. MarruHew was a native of 
Galilee, and a publican, ora tax- 
gatherer, under the Romans. He 
was colleétor of the cuftoms at the 
port of Caferfiawm, a maritime town 
on the fea of Galilee. His office con- 
filled in colleéting the taxes upon all 
goods that were there imported or 
exported, and receiving the tribute 
which all. pafiengers by water were 
— to pay. The occupation of 
a publican was a mott* invidious em- 
ployment, and tothe Jews was pe- 
culiarly odious and deteitable, as they 
had been fo long free, and fo indig- 
nantly fupported the Roman yoke.— 
Jn paffing through Capernaum our 
Lord faw this worthy publican fit- 
ting in the tax-gatherer’s office, and 
by his perfect knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, for the evangelift ‘Join 
tell us he wanted no information con- 
cerning any one’s character, knowing 
him to be a perfon of virtuous and 
amiable difpofitions, he faid to him, 
Foliew me. Upon this invitation he 
inftantly arbfe and mingled in his 
train. But undoubtedly his confci- 
entious regards to the common obli- 
gations of jattice would induce him 
to fecrete nothing, but to deliver in 
his accounts in an upright manner to 


* Theocritus being once afked, which 
ewas the moft cruel of all beafts, made an- 
fwer : that among the wild beafts of 
the forett. they were the lion and the 


of his nature, which is the ‘law of bear: but among the beafts of the c1TT 


eternal season -—** And what doth the 


they were the Varalite awd Publican, 
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thofe who had employed him.. We 
atterwards find this apoftle making a 
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were preaching at Rome, it muft have 
been when Paul was in that city the 


grand entertainment athis hoafe, to _/ecoxd time—about the year of Chritt 


which he iavited Jefus and a great 
sumber of publicans and their friends 
—apparently with this good defign— 
that by the perfonal co«verfe of . Je- 
fus, theis prejudices agaiott him might 
be foftened or removed, that they 
might have anhappy opportunity of 
feeing the amiable endow ments which 
dittinguifhed him, and conf. quently 
be diipofed to think favorably of bim. 
for relinquifhing his employment to 
follow fuch an initructor. ‘This be- 
sevolent defiza of Matthew, one may 
conjecture, had aj] its effets—for we 
afterwards find the publicans among 
our Lord's auditors, and devoutly 
attending his miniltry. Frora the 
time of this invitation to be his fol- 
lower and difciple, Matthew conti- 
nued with Jefus Chrift—dittinguifhed 
with the honour of being one of his. 
twelve apottles, a familiar attendan:z 
on his perfon, a {peétator of his pubic 
and private conduct, an hearer of his 
difcourfes, a witnefs of his temper 
and morals, and an evidence of his 
refurreClion, After our Sawviour’s 
aflumption he wae along with. the 
other apottles at Jerufalem—and on 
the day of pewtecoff wasendowed with 
fpiritual gifts and miraculous powers. 
He was crowned with martyrdom, 
as is commonly believed, ia Ethio- 
pare in a city called Nadabbar, or 

addaver.t The teitimonies of anci- 
ent writers concerning him and his 
gofpel may be fen in that moft ac- 
curate and ufeful work of the learned 
and judictous Dr. Lardzer, entitled, 
the Cente of the gefpel Lifter, in 
fupplement Vol. i. p.g5. 2d Edition, 
1760. Learned men are not ageed 
about the axaét time in which St. 
Matthew publifhed his gofpel.. If 
Jrenzus may be relied upon, who ex- 
prefsly declares that Matthew pub- 


lithed his gofpel when Peter and Paul 


+ See Cave's Hifloria Literaria, and 


his Lives of ther poftless 


64—the tume when Nero perfecuted 
the Chriftians. Baronius, Grotius, 
Voflius, Jones, and the late learned 
profeflur Wetfiein, concur in the opi- 
nion that it was publifhed in the year 
41, about eight years after our Sa- 
viour’s afvention. Dr. Henry Owen, 
in his late Odj/ervaetions on the four gof- 
pels, hath fixed the date of its publi- 
cation much earlier—about the year 
ot Chriit 38, the fecond of Caligula, 
and the filth from our Lord’s ailump- 
tion.t But though learned men dif- 
fer in afcertaining the time in which 
St. Matthew wrote, yet all antiquity 
is unanimoufly agreed, that this avan- 
gelitt compiled his gofpel for the fer- 
vice of the Jews in Paleftine, to con- 
firm thofe who believed, and to con- 
vert, if poffible, thofe who believed, 
not, || 


Remarks or St. MattHew ata 
WRITER. . 


IS gofpel was originally written 

in Hebrew. Antiquity is #wa- 

nimous in this. We think one cannot 

»'i/pute this without cppoling the uni- 

ted fuffrage of the earlici and beit 
fathe rs. 

‘Lhe teftimony of antiquity ts po- 
fitive and dire&t, and the aflertions cf 
the primitive writers peremptory and 
explicit. Papias, who is fuppofed 
by fome to have converfed with Sr. 
john, teftifies, thatSt. Matthew com- 
poted the divine oraclesin the Hebrew 
diale?, and every one tranflated them 
to the beft of his abilities. Irenceus, 
who in early life was acquainted with 
Polycarp, the difciple of St. John, 
teftifies, that while Peter and Paul 
were preaching and eftablifhing the 
church in Rome, Matthew, at that 


t Page2z. 
4 See Dr. Henry Oaven’s chfervati- 
ens on the four gojpels, fp. 12. 
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time being among the Hebrews, pub- 
Hithed the gofbel in /heir langmaye.— 
Origen declares, That Matthew de. 
Jivered his gofpel io Chriitian converts 
from among the Jews, written inthe 
Hebrew langurge. bufebins afferts 
th efarne hin e—~ Phat Matthew wrote 
n Hebrety, aud others of the fathers 
in the following centuries. Says Dr. 
Wave, in his Hiflary of learned Men, 
"thas Matthew wrote his Evangelic 
Hittory in Hebrew, the ancients de- 
clare with wnaniitous confent : fo 
that in ¢his point it is highly injnri- 
ous to opyole the faffrage of almott 
aii antiquity. The learned Dr. Scot, 
jn the preface to his verfion of St. 
Matthew, alfo favs, That the fame 
tradition, which informs vs of the 
cuthar of this gofpel, peremptorily 


snaintaine thet he wrote icin /iebreaw, 


Mk 


re t fim . 
a¥ re i > 


lies may be feen in Dr. 
w Whitby’ * preiace, Dr. Scot’s preface 
. this. Verfion, Dr. Lardaer’s -firtt 
volume of his Supplement ta the Cre- 
é:bility. Consult alfo the late eimi- 
nently learned profeifor Wetiein’s 
preface to St. Matthew. Who tranf- 
lated it into Greek we row have ne 
¢ercainty. As early as Jerom’s, time 
it was* not known who was th® au- 
thar of the Grek verfion. Itis not 
to be donbted berie was done with 
great fidelity and exatinefs. Ir hath 
ail the marks and chara¢iers of the 
mot religious accuracy. It opens 
with exh. olting before the reader, 
according to the jewith cuitom, a 
gent logical table of our Saviour’s 
famils a tinea! defcent, for a fe- 
ries of etal thoufand years, from 
Abraham to jc fe ph. It informs us 
of the miracutous conception of Jefus 
Cl Nile—ot bi js Dirt io et Beth 


oe” ot. if the Ma: « & 4 
CY tile air vs tiie dager ot jemia- 
Z . 


jem 


ifs Of joe ph’ Aignt s oo 
er the Jrous fice! _— Heru eou- 


i 
trived to'set this mluttricts 


wmihant 
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the young children in Bethlehem, and 
its vicinity—of the appearance of 
John the lap tiftin the wirdernefs pros 
claiming repentance, and the freedy 
advent of their tong expe@ed Mef 
fiah—of the infinnte numbers who 
flocked to his baptifm from all parts, 
making penitent confeflion of their 
fins, and making the beft preperation 
for giving a virtuous and w ony re- 
ception to this great and glorious 
mefien ger—ot John bapt ifing Chrift 
if the frit of God vifipiy de- 
feending upon him, a voice from 
heaven, at the faine time, foleranly 
articulating thefe words : T/is i my 
beloved Son, in whom I amu ae 
ed! "The account of Chrift's temptatien 

which o&xr follows, feems to be an 
ideal and viffeidry tranfaGiion, ex- 
hibtted before rhe raind of our Lord in 
a prophetic trance or vifion—exacly 
parallel to the fcenes which the anci- 
ent prophets record, when they tell 
us they were ded or carried, or tranf- 
ported by the {pirit to fuch and fuch a 
place—to the banks of the Euphretes, 
for example-where they beheld and 
tranfacted in idea fuch and fuch things 
—their bodily fenfes being, al! the 
time of this extafy, fufpended, and 
thefe fcenical ‘repretentations {pread 
before their minds.t ‘This evangelift 


+ See the ingenious Mr. Farmer's 


Enquiry into the Nature and Defiga » 


of our Saviour’s ‘Vempration, Ja the 
fame mowner Hermes /peats: Et dim 
amtulcfem, sbdirmivi, ef SPIRIT Us 
ME RAPUILT, ef TULIT ec pe guen= 
dam locum ad dext’rar, 
poterat heina 
Pattor, in i- 


fer Che mt MOR 
iter pacer. See Herma 
rr? p- 2. Edit. Oxer. A. 


ge ?, i” the beginning of the acccunt of 


the fecond vi ifion, é be fey? Rurfumeue 
me abiiulic fy iritus, e cduxit pte in Zan 
dem lcum, p. 7+ Seyt Dr. Clarke: 
© Wien the angel iz the Revedeticna cate 
ried away of, ‘Fobn in the fpirit rato toe 
awvildermeft the meaning is net that be wats 
cavsied (hither vealiy and literally, hue 
only in avitionary reprefentation.” Dr. 
Coarae’s cei mons, Pol, TH. 7.168, 72% 
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then gives @$ an accoont of Chrift’s 
preaching repentance and proclaiming 
the fpeety erection of the gofpel 
kingdom—of his inviting Simon and 
Andrew, James and john to be_ his 
compahions—of the miraculous cures 
he effefed, and the prodigicus crowds 
that colleGed to bim fromevery quar- 
ter. We then have, in this evangelitt, 
@ minute and circumfantial detail of 
the inftruétion our Lord delivered 16 
this vaft aYémbled multitude in his 
Sinmon on tos Mount—the mof 
complete and finifhed model, the mott 
confummately glorious and divine 
fyfiem of doétnne and duty the world 
ever faw, the moit qworthy of the na- 
ture of God, and the moft perfective 
of the happinefs of man. The fri- 
mitive Chriftians ufed to make their 
children com:rit it to memory—and 
every ong who calls himfelf a Chrif- 
“tian ought to bear its lefions engrav- 
en on his heart in indelible characters. 
Ii is obfervable in how concife and 
perfpicuous a mauner its divine in- 
ftractions are repref<nted—how | fa- 
tuiliar and inteliigible they are ren- 
dered to the meaneft capacities. Here 
is a complete epitome of the duty of 
a Cliriitian, delivered in the plainett 
terms, enforced by the greateft authe- 
rity, and recommended by the fall 
affurance of the moft glorious retri- 
butions. The hiflery of Chrift, con- 
fidered in the charafler of a teacher 
fent from God, would have been 
greatly defe€tive and imperfect, if we 
had xo been prefented with this com- 
prehenfive fummary of his divine and 
moral inftru¢tions. We are greatly 
indebted to this evangelift for record- 
ing, in fo ample and particular a man- 
ner, this our, Saviour’s /ermon—pro- 
bably the «whole of it, in the order in 
which it was origirally delivered— 
and thereby prefenting us with a moft 
beautifol and perfeét madel of Chrif- 
tian ethics, to form the great rule of 
our daily lives, and to be the amiable 
dire€tor of our tempers and difpofiti- 
ons. It is obvions to remark, that 
this cvangelift cites the largefl nam- 
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ber of paflages from the writings of 
the Ofd I filament, and records the 
greaicit number of thule public dif- 
courfes of our Lord, in which he in- 
veighed againit the /uper/itin and 
hypocrify of the Jews. Ay this evan- 
gett was a cenitant and infeparabie 
atteidant upon Chriit’s perfon, and 
wrote the f7/ of all ‘he facred writers 
of the New Yeflament, he feems to 
have paid the greateft regard to a chro- 
nological feries of events, and to have 
arranged the various facts and tranf- 
actions he records 1n the order of time 
in which they happened. Except St. 
John, the evangelitt Matthew enjoyed 
the happief? opportunity for prefent- 
ing the world with a regular connec- 
ted narrative of the life of Chrift, 
according to the order of time, and 
the fucceflive feries of his traufatti- 
ons. In his exatinefs, therefore, as 
to the size of our Saviour’s ations, 
as well as his fidelity as to the nature 
of our Saviour’s doétrines, we have 
the amplef resfon fully to acquiefce 
——His gofpel abounds more than any 
of the others with allufions to Jewift 
cuftoms, and with terms and phrafes 
of Jewifh theology. The ftyle is 
every where plain and perfpicuoug 
—the words are arranged in, their 
natural order—the periods are free 
from obfeurity and inwiwacy—the 
narrative is well conduG@ed—the diG 
courfes, parables,and aGions of Jefus, 
ate deferibed in ar artlefs unaitecied 
fimplicity, without any encomiums 
of the hifterian, the seader is left to 
draw the proper inference. He is 
the only evangelift, who hath given 
ts an acccunt of our Lord's defcrip- 
tion of the prece/s of the general judg - 
ment—and his relation of that rest 
event is awful and folemn. e 
makes m0 mention of our Saviour’s 
afcenfion into heaven, nor of the pro- 
pagation and faccefs of his gofpe) im 
the world, His gofpel was compof- 
ed for the bencfit and edification of 
the Jewifh Chriftians, as all antiqui- 
ty declares. “It bears all the marks 

f being written for perfons Isbon:- 











































































ing under® perfecution, to confolate 
and fupport them under forrows and 
fufferings for their religion. ‘The ge- 
nius of his ge/pel is worthy an apoitle 
—fhows the tamiliar friend and com- 
panion of the divine Jefus—and the 
whole form and ftruture of it evince 
its adthor to have had a perfect ac- 
qiaintance with the public and private 
life, the principles, temper and difpo- 
fition of that iliuftrious perfon whofe 
character he delineates. ‘That this 
gofpel was written for the fupport 
aad confolation of perfons under di- 
ftrefs and perfecution in thofe trou- 
biefome times, as an + early writer 
afferts, appears in a particular manner 
from that circumftantial and minute 
account this evangelift hath given us 
of the commiifion our Lord gave to 
the apoitles, when he endowed them 
with miraculous powers, and deput- 
ed them to preach the gofpel in the 
feveral towns and villages of Judza. 
Our Lord evidently forefaw to what 
eontumehious and cruel treatment 
they would neceffarily be expofed— 
he therefore prepares them for the 
confli&—fortifies them with the nob- 
Jeft hopes and principles to fuitain 
thefe trials with a Chriftian greatnefs 
of foul—and the evangelift Matthew, 
by, circumttantially recording this 
eommiffion, read the perfecuted 
Chriltians of that age an ufefal lef- 
fon of inftruétion what principles 
were to fupport them in thefe unhap- 
py fcenes. 


PP PUPA 


Tie Lire of Inexnxus, Bisnor of 
Lrons i France. 


T. Inen 2vs is, generally, fup- 
pofed to have been born at or 


near Smyrna, acity of the Lefler 
Afia. Who his parents were, cannot, 


* See Dr. Heary Owen's Obferva- 
tions on the four Go/pels, p. 1. 


+ See Dr. Oawen’s Obfervations, &¢. 
4. 2 r . 
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at this time be known, He received, 
however, trom them a jearned educa- 

tion, which proved a means of his 

ufefulnefs in the Chriflian church. 

His Grft initro¢tors in the principles 

of the Chriltian religion were fome. 
eminent perfons who had converfed 

with the apoftles; particularly Pa- 

vias, bifhep of Hierapolis, and St. 

Patpcrp, bifhop of the church at 
Smyrna. Some time after his bap- 

tifm, he was ordained a pre fbyterin 
the church at Lyons; in which ftati- 

on he continued feveral years; and, 

on the death of Pothinus, the bifop 

of that place, (who loft his lite for 

his Chriitian profeffion ia that fevere 

perfecution under Marcus Aurelius 
Antonings, which broke out in the 

ye: r of Chrift78,) he was appoint- 
ed to fucceed in the government of 
that fee. After his ordination to his 
epifcopal charge, he fpent his time 
in properly inftructing thofe com- 
mitted to his care, and in confuting 
the feveral herefies which, at that 
time, fo greatly difturbed the peace 
of the church; and, particularly, 
thofe of Biaftus and Florinus, the Jat- 
ter of whom taught that God was 
the author of fin. But the perfecu- 
tion, which had for fome time been 
difcontinued, being agaia revived by 
Severus the emperor, in the year 202, 
Irenaeus was fir made to undergo 
different kinds of torture, and after- 
wards put to death: as were, like- 
wife, at the fame time, ali the Chrif- 
tians of that vaft and populous city, 
the number of whom was fo great, 
that, aceording to hiftury, the itrects 
flowed with blood, 

Irenzeus wrote feveral books (tranf- 
lations of which are ftill extant in 
the Latin tongue) and his great care 
to have his writings conveyed to pof- 
terity, without being corrupted, de- 
ferves to be particularly taken notice 
of. ‘* Ladjure thee, fays he, in ong 
“¢ of his pieces, whoever thou art 

¢ who fhall tranfcribe this book, by 
* our Lord Jefus Chrift, and by his 
« glorious coming, when he fhalj 














* judge the quick and the dead, that 
thou comparelt what thou tranf- 
* cribeft, aad diligently’ correctelt 
«« it, by the copy from whence thou 
*© tran{cribeft it, and that thou, like- 
** wife, tranfcribeft this adjuration, 
** and doft annex it to thy copy.” 

Ic is attelted by this excellent per- 
fon, that miracles were very frequent- 
ly wrought by the Chriftians of his 
time. ‘* Some, fays he, expel de- 
* vils, and, by fo doing, have often 
** brought the pofleffed perfons to 
«© embrace the Chriftian faith ; others 
*« have vifions and revelations, and 
*« foretel things to come; fine, a- 
** gain, fpeak all forts of langua- 
«« ges, and, occafionally, difcover the 
** fecret purpofes of mens hearts ; 0- 
«* thers reftore health to fick perfons, 
** ‘by laying on of hands; and many 
*« have railed the dead to life again, 
the reftored perfons continuing, 
«* afterwards, amongft us for many 
«« years.” From thiefé faés he con- 
cludes, and juftly, that the Chriftian 
religion mutt needs he true ; and ob- 
ferves, moreover, that the true belie- 
vers, by being poffefied of thofe fuper- 
natural gilts, had great advantage 
overall feducers and impoftors. After 
the martyrdom of this ¢minent paftor 
of the Chriftian church, his body was 
decently interred at Lyons by Za- 
charius, who was one of bis prefby- 
ters. . 


AAP APrOiD 


Memoras of St. Grorce. 
MB Saint was born at Capfa- 


docia, in the third century. As 
‘his parents were Chriftians, he enjoy- 
‘ed the advantage of being educated in 
‘the Chriftian religion, It is faid, that 
‘he loft his father when a youth ; that 
he travelled, with his mother, into 
Paleftine ; fhe having been a native 
of that country, and pofleifed of a 
‘confiderable eftate there, whith def- 
cended to her fon George ; who be- 
ing of reputable parents, and in the 
‘enjoyment of adlivity, and frength, 
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devoted himfelf to the military pro- 
Sefjon, and was advanced to the dig- 
nity ut tribune or colonel, 

Tn this pett, he having fignalized 
himfelf by his courage and conduét, 
he was advanced to an higher ftation 
in the ‘army, by the emperor Dio- 
clefian, 

‘Phis prince, having refolved ona 
perfecution again‘t the Chriftians, 
and proceeded with great cruelty in 
the execution of it, Sr. George laid 
afide the diftinGions of an officer, 
repaired to the fenate, and complain- 
ed to the emperor, in public, of his 
feverity againft the Chrittians ; re- 
monftrating, at the fame ume, againtt 
the idolatry of the Roman worihip, 
and arguing in favorot Chriftianity. 
‘Though thisconduct greatly incen- 
fed the emperor and fenate againtt 
Saint. George, they. endeavored to 
profelite him to their religion, with 
great profers of honor and promoti- 
on; which, being ineffe¢tual, to ace 
complifh their end, they moft inhu- 
manly tortured him ; but perceiving 
his conftancy in the Chriftian faith 
was infexible, he was fent to prifon, 
and ordered to be drawn through the 
citv, and beheaded, the next day. 
This featence was executed, and thus 
he obiained the crown of martyrdom, 
April the 23d, Anno Domini 290. 

We have extracted this fhort ace 
count of St. George from the hiftory 
written of him by Metapbraftes ; who, 
according to Bellermine and- Baro- 
nius, flourifhed in the ninth century, 
and was an author of reputation. 

The reafon why this Saint has beem 
efteemed the pretecior of military men, 
in Chriftendom, is parily on account 
of his profeifion ; and partly on the 
credit of a report, that he appeared 
to the Chrftian army, in the holy 
war, previous to the battle at Anti- 
och. As the Chriftians triumphed 
in that battle, under Godfrey of Bo- 
logne, St. George had new honors 
conferred on him, and military mea 

became more difpofed to apply te 
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He is reprefented on horfeback, 
and tilting at 4 Dragon under his 


feet. ‘his is regarded to be embie-: 


matic of his conqueft over Satan (ftil- 
edthe Dragon, in the bock of the 
Revelations) by faith and Chriftian 
fortitude. 
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The Lira of Dr. Witttam Beve- 


KIDGE; Bisnor 6f St. Asap. 


HIS celebrated and pious pre- 
late was born at Barrow, in 
Letcefterfhire, 1538. His parents 
being in reputable crrcumftznces, he 
recewed a claffical education, at dé 
grammar fehool; and on May 24, 
1653, he was entered a ftudent in St. 
John’s ecllege, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of bachelor of arts, 
in 1656; and mafter of arts, in 1660. 
‘The late Mr. Hervey obferves, that 
thofe Chriftians who agree in the fun- 
damental principles of religion, and 
only differ in foine few externals, are 
like a bed of pinks in a fl ower-gar- 
den, where all the colours are equal- 
ly beautiful. ‘This may with great 
propriety be applied to bifhop Beve- 
fridge, who, although brought up a- 
miong the Prefbyterrans, retained his 
original fentiments of attachment to 
the charch of England, without en- 
tertaining uncharitable thoughts con- 
cerning thofe who differ from him in 
opinion. Wheo'at the univerfity, hé 
applied himfelf fo clofely to his ftu- 
dies, that, before he was twenty years 
of age, he wrote a grammar of the 
Syriac language, with remarks on 
all the other eaflern dialects. At the 
fame time he diftinguifhed himfelf by 
his early piety, feroufnefs of mind, 
fobriety, and integrity; all which 
procured him mach efleem and vene- 
ration. 

In 1661, he was ordained deacon 
in the church of St. Botolph, Alderf- 
gate-fireet, by Dr. Robert Saunder- 
fon, bifhop of Lincoln ; and prieft on 
the thirty-firft of the fame month, at 
the fame place, and by the fame bi- 
fiop. Soon after his ordination, Dr. 


Sheldon, bifhop of London, prefents 
ed him to the living of Yealing, in 
Middicfex, where he continued till 
1672, when he was chofen, by the 
lord-mayor and court of aldermen, 
rector of St. Peter’s Cornhill; and 
then he retigned the living of Yeal. 
ing. ‘Thos placed nthe metropolis 
of the kingdom, he applied himfel€ 
with the uumoit dibgence and zea} to 
the difcharge ot his minifterial daty 
in all its offices; and fo infrafive 
was he in his difeourfes from the pul+ 
pit, fo warm and affe@ionate in hia 
pores exhortations, and fo remaras 
dy were his labeurs crowned with 
facceis, that beavas juflly flyled, by 
all thoie who kuew him, the reftorce 
of primftive piety; and his eondué 
pears out the beft example for his 

rethren to copy after. Dr. Hineh. 
man, at that ume bifhop of London, 
appointed him a prebend in the cas 
thedral church of St. Paul’s ; and foon 
afterwards, Dr. Compton, who fucs 
ceeded Dr. Hinchman, promoted hin 
to the archdeaconry of Colchefter. It 
was about this time that he took the 
degree of do€tor in divinity ; and in 
his new ftation, as archdeacon, he 
bebaved in the fame examplary man- 
ner as before: for, not. fatisfied with 
the common reports made by church 
wardens, he vifited every parifh in 
perfon ; and took an exact account 
of every thing that was wanting, or 
out of repair, This practice eftablith- 
ed his charaéter and reputation in 
fuch a manner, that in 1684 he was 
promoted to be one of the prebencs 
of Canterbury; and at the revolut+ 
on he was appointed one of the chap- 
lains toking William and queen Mia. 
ry. In 1691, he was offered the bi- 
fhopric of Bath and Wells; but re- 
fufed to accept of it, becaufe his 
friend, Dr. Kenn, tad been depri- 
ved of it for refufing to take the oaths 
to the government. But although 
he refufed that honor, yet he had no 
objeftion to the epifcopal office ; 
for in July 1704 he was confecrated 
bifhop ef St. Alaph, ia the raoin of 
Ds. Tlooper. 
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In this eminent ftation, his care 
and diligence increafed in uoa 
tohis power; and as he had before 
difcharged his duty as the pattor of a 
pager tion, fo, as the bi- 

op of a diocefe, he ftill purfued the 

laborious methods, in order to pro- 
mote the knowledge of Chrift and 
his gofpel. ‘This care, like that of 
the primitive bifhops, extended both 
to theclergy and the laity, by giving 
them all inttractions that lay in 
his power. Accordingly, as foon as 
he was advanced to the epifcopal dig- 
nity, he wrote a letter to his clergy, 
in which he pointed out to them eve- 
ry part of their duty; at the fame 
time patting them in mind of the 
rae — they mutt — at the 
j t-feat of Chrift, if they neg- 
leéted the fouls committed < . 
care. He fent them a familiar expo- 
fition of the church catechifm, and 
was at the expence of a whole im- 
preflion, to be diftributed among the 
poor. This faithful bifhop, and pi- 
ous fervant of Chrift was near 67 
years of age before he was: confecra- 
‘ted. He was bifhop of St. Afaph 
three years feven months and twenty 
days : and on the sth of March, 170%, 
he died, at his appartments in the 
-cloifters of Weftminfter-abbey, in the 
feventy-firtt year of his age, and was 
buried ia St. Paul’s cathedral. 

He died a bachelor, and left all 
his eftate towards promoting the 
knowledge of Chriftianity abroad, 
and for charitable ufes at home. His 
“works are well known ; particular- 
ly his Body of Divinity, and his Pri- 
vate Thoughts, which will be efteem- 
ved even to the end of time. His fer- 
mons are admirable; and the Jate 
Jord Littleton ufed to fay of them, 
-that he would give up all the divinity 
he had ever read, for the perufal ot 
that fingle difcourfe of Dr. Beve- 
ridge, on thof celebrated words, I 
AM THAT 1AM.) Thecharaéter 

“of bithop: Beveridge is reprefented ja 


“the mot advantageous light by-Chrif- 


Vou. I, No. 3. 


‘figure which they 


tenfive learning, unaffected piney and 
mM aia 


exemplary character, made 

objet of a admiration to ail thofe wha 
knew him ; and he has left behind 
him a name which will ever be ref- 
petted by all the faithful fervants of 
Chrift. 7 : 
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Extracts of a Journey from 
ALLEPPO fo JERUSALEM 5 dy the 
Rev, Mr. Maundreii. ; 

(Continued from page 175.) 
Saturday, March 27. ; 

ae next morning nothing ex- 

traordinary pafled, which gave 
many of the Pilgrims Ieifure to have 
their arms marked with the ofual en- 
figns of Jerufalem. ‘The artifts who 
undertake the operation, do it in this 
manner. They have ftamps in woud 
of any figure that you defire ; which 
they firft print off upon your arm 


with powder of chareoal ; then taking . 


two very fine needles, tyed clofe to- 
gether, and dipping them often, like 
a pen, ia certain ink, compounded, 
as I was informed, ot gunpowder,and 
ox-gall, they:make with them {mall 
puactures all along the lines of the 
re printed, and 
then wafhing the part in wine con- 
clude. the work. Thefe punctures 
they. make with great quickucfs aud 
dexterity, and with fcarce any fmart, 
feldom- piercing fo deep as to draw 
blood. ) 

Ta the afternoon of this day, the 
congregation was ailembied, in the 
area before the holy grave; where 
the Kryars fpent fome hours in finging 
over the Lamentations of Jeren+i, 
winch fnaction with the afual pro- 
cefion to the holy places was ali the 
ceremony of this day. 


Sundey, March 28. 
On. Eatter morning the Sepulchre 


- Wasagain fet open very early. ‘The 


clouds of wie fosmer.morning were 
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andthe Fryars put ona 


‘eo iD aad leecsintoos ta bed 


‘Feu inate hac 
reforrection, Nor doubulefs was this 


_ joy feigned, whatever their mourn- 
ing might be, this being the day in 
‘which their Lenten difciplines expir- 


ed,and they were to come to full meals 
again. ; 

The mafs was celebrated this mor- 
ning juft before the holy fepulchre, 
being the moft eminent place in the 
church, where‘the Tather Guardian 
hada throne ereéted, and being ar- 
rayed in epifcopal robes, with a mitre’ 
on his head ; in the fight of all the 


“Turks, he gave the hott to all who 


were dif, to receive it. his 


_ “Office being ended, we made our exit 


oat of the fepulchre, and returning. 
to the convent dined with the Fryars. 
After dinner we took an a 


‘nity to go and vific fome of the re- 


matkable places without the eity 


walls. We began with thoieon the 
north fide. i 


The firft place we were conducted 
to was a large grot, a little without 


«Damafeus gate ; faid to ‘have been 
‘ fome time the refidence of Jeremiah. 


On the left fide of it is thewn the 


 prophet’s bed, being a fhelve on the 


rock, about eight foot from the 
ground, and not far from this, is the 
lace, where they fay he wrote his 
mentations. ‘This place 1s at pre- 


- fent a college of Dervites, and is held 


in great veneration by the Turks and 
Jews, as well as Chriftians. 


The next place we came to was 


thofe famous grots, called the Sepul- 
chres of the Rags ; but for ate. 
fon they go by that name is hard to 
refolve: for it is certain none of the 
kings, either of Ifrael or Judah, were 
buried here, the holy fcriptures aflign- 
ing other places for their fepultores : 
unlefs it may be thought perhaps that 
Hezekiah was here interred, and that 
thefe were the fepulchres of the fons 
of David, mentioned 2 Chron. xxxii. 
33. Whoever was buricd here, this 
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is certain that the place itfelf difce- 


vers fo great an expence both of la- 


rand treafure, that we may well 
fuppofe it to have been the work of 
kings. You approach to it at the 
eaft fide, thro’ an entrance cut out of 
the natural rock, which admits you 
into an open court of about forty pa- 
ces fquare, cut down into the rock 
with which it is encompaffed inftead 
of walls. On the fouth fide of the 
court is a portico nine paces long and 
four broad, hewn likewife out of the 
natural rock, ‘This has a kind of 
Architrave running along its front, 
adorned with fculpture, of fruits, and 
flowers, ftill difcernable, but by time 
much defaced. At the end of the 
porticd on the left hand you defcend 
to the paflage into the fepulchres.— 
‘The door is now fo obfirufted, with 
ftones and rubbih, that it is a thing 
of fome difficulty to creep through it. 
But within you arrive in a large fair 


‘room, about feven or eight yards 


fquare, cut out of the natural rock. 
Its fides and ceiling are fo exactly 
f{quare, and its angles fo juft, that no 
architect with levels and plumets 
could build a room more regular. 
And the whole is fo firm, and entire 
that it may be called a chamber hol- 
lowed out of one piece of marble. 
From this room, you pafs into &x 
more one within another, all of the 
fame fabrick with the firft. Of thefe 
the two innermoft are deeper than the 
reft, having a fecond defcent of about 
fix or feven fteps into them. 

In every one of thefe rooms, ex- 
cept the firft, were coffins of flone 
placed in niclfes in the fides of the 
chambers. ‘They had been at firft 
covered with handfome lids, and car- 
ved with garlands : but now molt of 
them were broke to pieces by facri- 
legioushands. ‘The fides and ceiling 

the room were always dropping 
with the moift damps condenfing up- 
onthem. To remedy which nui- 
fance, and to preferve thefe chambers 
of the dead pure and clean, there was 
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in each room afmall channel cut in 
the floor, which ferved to drain the 
drops that fall conftantly into it. 
‘Bat the'moft furprifing thing be- 
longing to thefe fubterraneous cham- 
bers was their doors ; of which there 
is only one that remains hanging, be- 
ing left as it were on purpoie to puz- 
ale the beholders. It confifted of a 
plank of ftone of about fix inches in 
thicknefs, and in its other dimenfions 
equalling the fize of an ordinary 
door, or fomewhat lefs, It was car- 
ved in fuch a manner, as to refemble 
a piece of wainfcor, the ftone of 
which it was made was vifibly of the 
fame kind with the whole rock, and 
it turned upon two hinges in the na- 
ture of axels. ‘I'hefe hinges were of 
the fame entire piece of ftone with 
the door, and were tontained in two 
holes of the immoveable rock, one at 
the top the ottier at the bottom. 
From this defcription it is obvious 
to ftart a queftion, how fuch doors: 
as thefe were made ? whether they 
were cut out of the rock, in the fame 
place and manner as they now hang ; 
or whether they were brought, and 
fixed in their ftation like other doors ? 
coe of thefe maft be fuppofed to have 
been done, and which foever part we 
choofe, as moft probable, it feems at 


firft glance to be not without its dif-. 


ficulty. 

From thefe fepulchres we returned 
toward the city again, and juft by 
Herod’s gate were fhewn a grotto, 
full of filthy water and mire. ‘This 
paffes for the dungeon in which Jere- 
miah was kept by Zedekiah, till 
enlarged by the charity of Ebed 
Melech. Jer. 38. At this place we 
concluded our vifits for that even- 
ing. 

. (To be continued ). 
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} paper, we fhall conclude our 
ebfervations en the gualificabionr 
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. priefthood.—If throug. 


requifite to the proper difcharge of 
the fi werd oe ve! 
However , ingenious, and 


eloquent the perfon may be who of- » 
fers himfelf a candidate for the mi- 
niftry, ifhe is deftitate of piety, he is 
devoid of the moff «fntial qualifica- 


* In the preceding Number, we meme * 
tioned fome learned men who «were of 
opinion, that, im extravrdinary cafes, 
human learning, i# @ very co 
degree, foould be difpenfed with in came 
didates for the minifiry. 

This is a truth that very ferionfly 
concerns thofe who are entrofted with 
the power of admitting perfans into the 

b pride, felf-inte- . 
ref, or any other caufe, they /ball abule 
this truft, will they not be anfwerable 
Sor the confequences ? : 

Lt is the prerogative of “The Lord 
of the barveft, to fend forth labourers ins 


to the harveft.” Matt. ix. 38. Tfany . 


thruft themfelves into the minifiry ( tho” 

profoundly learned) withert beirg cal. 

led by the Spirit of God, to the pricfly 
office, their comduS is impious , unjupftifiae 

ble, and moft offenfive to the Almighty ;° 
indeed, in the divine cfleem, -as od ; 
“* enter not by the proper duor ite the © 
frecpfold, but climb up fome other 

way,’” they are regarded tabe ** thieves 

and vebbers.”” Fobu %. 1. 


A man of good natural abilities ; ma- | 


turol eloquence, and pofP(fed of xval, 
prudence, an amiable dijpofition, and 
fincere piety, is called by the Spirit of 
God to preach the gofpel. But this per- 
for hath been brought up to force world 
ly avocation, and hath receswed only a 
common cducation ; ” however, de- 
votes himfelf to Rudy, he obtains a grax- 
matical realtor of the Englif lan- 
guage; a competent knowledge alfa of 
rhetoric; of the Holy Scriptures; of fyf-' 
tematical divinity, aud ecclefiaftical bif-- 
tory ; be is enabled ta preach the gofpel 
avith propriety, to the great acceptance 
of a congregation deftitute of @ puffor, 
who wifh he may become their minifter, 
and ke makes application for holy or-" 
ders: Shall be be rejected uatil heal’ 
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. > The Man 
»” thould. certainly be god/y. 
can be more reproach- 


10 for the priefihood. 


Ful and ebjurd, than that which ix- 


: pom ap Aifes vice — 
ener iter ne priett- 


become more learned; be avell verfed 
in the arts and fciences, pos a@deplo- 
ma, or, at leaft, be able to read the 
Greek icflament, and write in Latin? 
—-By what fervptural aaxthority? By 
what real neccffity ?— His civcumpances 
euill mot admit bim to dewole even teva 
or. three years more to fludy, that he 
odtain pf ts knowled, py learned os 
wages. The church requires bis imme- 
=. fervices; they have none to 
break to them the ** Bread of Life.” 
Shall they perith ewith bumger? Will 


humanity approve of thecondutt? Will © 


tl be sufiified by Cunist, ** the great 
Socpherd and dijbop of fauls?” Can ne 
be pleafed with thote eho thus oppofe 
his will? May they sot juftly dread 
the -ffidis of ins difpleofiure ? 

Itcannat be doubted but that many 
wun, ibus guaiyied to preach the gofpel, 
bave been crevented from entering into 
the minifiry, and, probably, through a 
{pirit.of PRIDE, exerting itfelf, it may 
be, under the /pecious pretext, af pre- 
Serving the dignity of the priefthood! 

dt is not poffeble to afcertain what in- 
juries Chriftienity hath fuftained byin- 
Afting on wnferiptural and unreafona- 
Lile scguifitions in caxdigates far the mi- 
wifiry. Ox thi: account, it is rational to 
conciude, that ‘he church of Chrift hath 
often. been deprived tf the fervices of 
mon who, it is probable, would have 
been as xfeful, or nearly fo,as a Wait- 
Ficup. Happy was it for the inte. 
vfs of religion, that this taithfol mi- 
miterof the efpel, peff fed a fufficient 
kasetledge of Greck und Latin to 0b- 
fain admitior. into the pricfibaod / 

This, gentleman, it feems, was nst 
eery learned. ** Betaucen the years of 
teelve and fificem of his life,” Says kis 
mercirt, “he mode goud progrefsin the 


Latin’ fis. When about fitteen years 


hood»were chargeable. with. in the. 
days of our — They Said, . 
but did na.” ae 
An evil example ina man, 
will be very injurious to the interest 
religion, and, in all probability, 
will occafion ali his labors to be but 


old, he declined the pur/uit of learning.” 
However, ‘* at the age of eighteen, be 
went to the Uuiverfity of Oxford.” He 
continued there about two years only. | 
It ts mentioned, that having recovered 


_ from an indifpofition, ** be left Oxford, 


and returned to bis native air, at Glox- 
ceftet, for the confirmation of bis 
health;” and that wher twenty-one 
years old, deacons orders were conferred 
om bimeby Bifbop Benfan. 
Had Mr. Whitfield been \efs learn- 
ed, it cannot be doubted bat he would 
have been an eminently ufefal minifer 
of Chrift.—Indzed, it doth uot appear, 
that this wery worthy man was much 
indebted to Mtterature, for bis great emi-, 
nence axd ufefulnefs as a preacher of 
the gofpel.—‘* If it be enguired,”’ (fays 
Mr. Edawards, who, im England, 
preached a fermon on the occafon of Mr. 
Whitfield s death) ** What eas the 
foundation of bis wxtegrity ; of his fn- 
cerily 3 courage; pat-ence, and every o- 
ther amiable quality ?-—--It is eafy to an- 
fewer: Lt was not ibe force of educa- 
tion; 20, wor ihe advice of bis friends. 
Jt was no other than faith in @ bleed- 
ing Lord; that faith which is the ope- 
ration of God. it was a lively hope 
of an inheritance, incorruptible undehled, 
and that faderb not eway, It was the 
Love ot Gop fred abroad in his heart 
by the wory Guost, which filled bis 
Soul mith tender, difinterefted love to all 
men. Fram this fource procceded that 
torrent of eloquence which frequently bore 
down all befare it. From. this, that 
aftonifping force of perfuafion which the 
moft hardened firners could not refi/!.— 
This it was which often made bis bead 
o: waters, and his eyes as a fountain of 
tears. "This it wes awhich enabled him 
to pour out his ful ix prayer, in @ man- 
ner peculiar ta bimfilf; with fuck. ful- 




















little, or no effe&.—His.unholy 
if will wot only grieve the righte- 
ous, but may be of uahappy confe- 
quence to fuch as are not eltablifhed 
in goodnefs, His impiety will have 


a tendeney to embolden finners to do 


evil ; to harden them in iniquity, and 
will be a difgrace to Chriitianicty, in 
general, and of that church, in parti- 
cular, of which he is a member. 

The infcription on the tomb of an. 
Egyptian monarch, fhould be the 
motto of a preacher uf the gofpel,— 
Look ON MF, AND BERELIGIOUs! 
ns fhould be moft wee to in- 
culeate virtue, not onl recept, 
but by example , for o hima is de- 
manded, to ‘‘ take heed sate him/elf, 
(to his life) as well as to his doc- 
trine ;"*—to be ‘‘an example to be- 
lievers;”’ +. to ** be blamelefs,” t 
and, ‘* in all things,.a pastera of good 
works.” |} 

The writings and difcourfes of the 
fathers of the church, are very expli- 
cit in enforcing virtue on the clergy. 


wef: and cafe united ; with fuck frength 
and variety beth of fentiment and cx- 
prelfion.” 

Froma pamphlet publifoed in the flate 
of New Ferfey, in 1781, entitled,** A 
View of a Chriftian Church and Church 
Government,” it is mentioned, that there 
are near a thoufand congregations, in 
thefe United States, deftitute of minifters. 
—It is prefumed, that there are not, in 
any part of Chriflendom, fo many church- 
es devoid of teachers, as in this country. 
(The curious reader may find ax efti- 
mate of the number of inhabitants, and 
ecclepaftice, in feveral of the govern- 
ments of Europe, in Voltair's Ejfay on 
Univcrfal Hiftory.) 

What wildom, therefore; what pic- 
ty and zeal are necoffary to be exerted, 
to Jupply our wamerous vacant church- 
es with paftors? We mention not, here, 
the obligations we may be under to en- 
deavor to profelite the favages, ov our 
borders, to the Chriftian Far. 

* 3 Tim. iv. 16.  dbidver. 11, 
12. { 1 Tim. iii, 2 |] Titw ii. 7. 
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23 3h doSwrines ewe teach,” faith. 
antias, ‘‘ cannot have any good 
effect, unlefs awe fir red ince to 
pradice.”*—* Let not thy adfions,”” 
jays Saint, Jerome, “* confound thy 
preaching ; leit when thon {peakest 
in the church, fome fhould tacitly re- 
ply to thee ;—Why doft thou not de 
what thou {oe ?—~"Lhe month, and 
hands, and heart of a minifter fhould 
agree." t—It is faid of St. Bail the 
zreat, ‘* That as he shyadered in his 
dottrine, fo he lightemed in his life.” 

Without piety, a man will not en- 
ter into the miniftry from proper prir- 
ciples ; but be influenced, ne thes f- 
rious tranfaZion, by interefted motives 3 
by partial, felfith views, to obtain, it 
may be, honor or profit, or thefe u- 
nited. The guilt of fuch a perfon, 
mult be grea’, indeed, and the Al- 
mighty, far trom accepting of his fer- 
vices, may juiily fay tohim; ‘* Who 
required theie things at /éy hands ? 
What hadit thon to do to declare my 
ftatues; orto take my covenant in 
tly mouth?”’t : 

To knowledge and piety, prudence 
and <ca/ muft be regarded as very ne- 
ceffary qualifications in a minifter of 
religion. 

ithont prudence, or by indifcreti- 
on, he may become an olje@ of deri 
fron and contempt, and render wo:d alt 
his well meant endeavors to promote 
the interefts of Chriftianity, The ex- 
hortation of our Lord to his apoftles, 
mok juftly merits the attention of all 
who preach the gofpel, at all times, 
but tear tallg when expofed to par- 
ticular dangers, tryals and tempta- 
tions. ‘“ Beye,” fayshe ‘‘ as wif 
as ferpents, and as harmlefs as 
doves.’’}j 

Without zeal and diligence in a 
preacher of the gofpel, ail his other 
qualifications for the er soe how- 
ever great, will be but of /ittle afe.— 

His poffeilion of talents todo good, 


* Inf. lid. iy. cap. xxive + Ad 
Nepotian 2 <pift. } Bjal.\. 16. 
fl AZati, x. 16, 
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if he fhall not improve them, will be. 


of no 


uence to thofe fouls of of the | 


Onur Saviour excites the preachers 
to faithfulnefs, by fay- 


which he bas the charge; though ing} “*B is that fervant, whom 
floth will greatly inc his con- © his Lord, when he cometh, fhall fad 
demnation.— ce and: ix - fo doing, (giving to every ‘one his 


ence in religion, in oxe whofe only pp 
Slim isto teach and enforce it, and 
who, in the language of fcriptore, 
fhould be as ‘a flame of fre,”f is 
unpardonable !——Such condu@, ine 
deed, is a tacit declaration, that he 
believes religion to be but of Jittle 
moment, and that he. entered into his 
facred office, merely through worldly 
confideration ! aR 

Zeal, diligence, a clity, are 
frequently enjoined on the minifters of 
the gofpel ; and /ewere are the punith- 
ments denounced again fuch of them 
as thal! be wnfairhful in the perform- 
ance of their duty. iad 

How affeing was thec iven 
by Chrift ont belo he lefc ie nite, 
to St, Peter / ** Simon, fon of Jonas, 
dovef? thou me more than thefe ? He 
faid unto him; Yea, Lord; thou 
knoweft that 1 pe ree The mer-’ 
ciful Saviour ied 3 ** feed 
lambs?” Oar Lond nr a ihe rhs f 
tion twice, (to make Peter, it thould 
feem, more fenfible of the importance 
of the fubjeét ;) and this apottle hav- 
tng, each time, made a folemn de- 
claration of his afediow for Curis, 
was required to evidence the finceri- 
ty of i, by ** feeding his foeep.”||\— 
** Take heed to pour /elwes,” faid St. 
Paul to the elders of the church of 
Ephefus, ** and to a/l the fleck, over 
which the Hoty Guosrr hath made 
you overfeers, to feed the church of 
Ged which he hath parchafed with 
his otwa blood /*”” 

‘¢ Let aman,” faith this apoflle, 
*« fo account of us as of the minifters 
of Chrift, and ftewards of the mitte- 
riesof God. Moreover, it is requir- 
ed of flewards, that a man be found 
Saithful.”* 


t Pfl.civ. 4. Y Fobx xxi. 15, 
16,47. © A&s xx. 28. + 1 Cor. 
iw. 1, -2> 


rtion in due feafon.) Of a truth 
fay unto you, that he will make him 
ruler over al! that he bath,t (promote 


him to great honor.) 

But Hote, ‘of this chara@er, are’ 
affured, that if oth and immorality 
fhal! be theirs, they mutt expect to 
endure the feverity of the divine dif- 
pleafure,—** Their Lord will come 
inaidey when they look not for him, 
and in an hour of which they are not 
aware, and cut them afunder, and ap- 

int them their portion with the a- 

elievers MN’) And it is declared 
alfo by Chrift ;~* That the fervant 
who knew his Lord’s will, and pre- 
pared not himfelf to do it, fhall be 
beaten with many fripes /** 

What zeal did our Loxp manifeft 
for the profperity of religion! What 
diligence did he exercife in preachin 
the gofpel !—** I mutt work,” faid 
he, ** While it is day ; the night 
cometh wherein no man can work. ++ 
* It is my meat todo the will of 
him that fent me, and to finifh his 
work.”¢{ And what illuftrious ex- 
amples of zeal, indufiry, and faith- 
fulnefs, were the apofles/ With ref- 
pect to St. Paul, it ts faid, that during 
the three years he refided at Ephefus, 
** he ferved God with all humility 
of mind, with many tears, amidit 
many temptations ; that he kept back 
nothing that was profitable for the 
members of the church, but taught 
them publicly, and from howfe to 
houfe; that he did not ceafe to warn 
every one, by night as well ag by 
day, and, therefore, that he was pare 
from the blood of all men.”|{} He 
informs us, that ** he did not count 
his life dear to him, fo that ke might 


t Luke xii. 42, 43, 44. || Ibid. 
wer. 46. ** Ibid. ver. 47. ++ Jobs 
ix. 4. ff Fobx iv. 34. il] 4s ux. 
19, 20, 26, 3!- 














finith his courfe with joy, and the 


~ mniniftry that he had received of the 


Lord Jefus, to teftify the gofpel of 


his grace.*’ 


Ealy would it be to fhew, that 
many of the immediate fucceffurs of 
the apofties, and great numbers of 
thofe ofthe prieftly order who lived 
in the firft ages of the church, were 
** burning and fhining lights ;"t ex- 
amples worthy of imitation. It is, 
indeed, an happy truth, that in all 
fucceeding ages of the charch, to the 
prefent period, there have been sho/e, 
of the minifterial character, who have 
entered inte the /pirit of their office ; 
adorned it by their piety and pra- 
dence; their fidelity, activity, and 


zeal. 
The holy feriptures mention /eve- 


_ ral other qualifications which pertain 


to the Clerical Funétion, befide thofe 
we have noticed ; we hail only re- 


_ peat them.—It is required that a mi- 


nifter of the gofpel thall “ be given 
to hofpitality ; be apt to teach; not 
be given to wine ; that he. fhall be 
no ttriker, nor one greedy of filthy 
lucre ; that he fhall be patient ; not 
a brawler; nor covetous ; that he 


_fhall rule well his own hoafe, have 


his children in fubjection, with all 
gravity ;{ that he thall not be feif- 


. willed, nor foon angry ; but be a lo- 


ver of good men ; be fober, juft and 
temperate ; and alfo, hold faft the 
faithful word of God which he hath 
been taught.”’|j 

In fume fucceeding papers, we 


- fhall pay attention to the principal 


Dusies of the Chriftian Minitter. 


BPP. DOD 


‘Serecr Expressions of the Fa- 


THERS. 


(Continued from page 182.) 
IX. HEN you: preach, faith 
St. Fersme, let us not 


* As xxi 24. +. Fobnv. 35. 
t.1 Yim, iii,.2, 3,4. | Ta. i. 
7+ 85.Qs 
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‘ hear the acclamations, but the groans 


of the people; let the tears of the 
auditors be your applaufe. {Hew 
many preachers aré there who itudy 
more to pleafe the ear, than to move 
the heart; to gain applaufe, than to 
fave fouls ?} 

X. St. Carisostom exprefies 
himfelf much to the fame purpofe. 
What fervice to me are your praifes, 
fays he, if you profit nothing by my 
difcourfe ; if Edo not obferve you 
more holy and more fervent than be- 
fore? it is not the-applaafe of hear- 
ers which is the real praife of a 
preacher; but their zeal for piety, 
their improvement in goodnefs.— 
Applaufe is only a found that ts loft 
in the air; but a change of life, from 
vice to virtue, hath in it fomething 
of folidity. It does a minifter as 
much honor to be intramental in ef- 
fefting fuch a change, as it does the 
perfon good who is the fubjett of it. 

XI. ‘Pua advice that Sv. Pauliz 
gave to a wit, in his days, is thus ex- 

refled. You know, faid he, all the 

auties of the poets, and you have 
colleéted ‘all their flowers. You ate 
a perfect mafter of the eloquence of 
the moft celebrated orators. You 
have drawn the knowledge of philo- 
fophy, even from its fource. You 
have added to fo rich a fund, an ac- 
quaintance with the learned langua- 
ges- ‘Tell me, I befeech you, why 
you have leifure ta‘ read Cicero and 
Demoithenes; to attend alfo upon 
various {ports and amufements, but 
no timeto ftudy Jesus Curist; or, 
in other words, the Wispom of Gop? 
You have time tobe a philoapher, but 
not a Chriftian! Change, fir, your 
fyfiem. Be a Peripatetick to God, 
and a Pythagorian to the world.— 

The meaning of . this laft expreffion 
is; Beas folicitous to obtain eternal 
life, as are the difciples of Ariftotle 
and Pythagorias to attain worldly 
wifdom. ] 

XII. How greedy, fays St. Auf- 
tin is covetoufnefs ! The favage beatts 
keep themfelves in the bounds that 
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nature prefcribes them ; they devour 
only whea they «re prefled with han- 
gts and leave their prey when fatis- 
d. Bat the avarice of the rich, is 
infatiable ; this is ever awake; it ever 
devoars; it cannot be fatistied. 
XIU. sr. Cartsostom makes the 
following obfervatens oa Herod and 


Joba the baptitt. This teacher of 


religion, fays hie, oppoled the prince, 


and interrapted him in his pleafures. 


Herod, in the plenitude of his power, 


_ feared the man of-God,and even trem- 


bled before him. When this prince 
had murdered the prophet, he had 
rot courage to behold the dead body. 
ewan. the diffevered and bloody 
head of the bapti(t, filled him with 
horror. He was terrified even at the 
secolleon of the holy man. Hear- 
ing of the miracles of Chrift, the 
meonarch’s guilty confcience caufed 
him to cry out: ‘ ‘This is Joun 
whom I beheaded! He is rifen from 
the dead ? This wasnot faid through 
haughtinefs, pride, nor felf-approba- 
ee fear. So much me 2 hath 
a virtuous man, that, after death, he 
triamphs over his enemies! 

XIV. Saint Avsrin fpeaks of 
the. perplexity and trouble of finners, 
who, when examine their hearts, 
find nothing Sealant nor agreeable. 
We compares them to men who have 
_ vexatious and intolerable wives. 


Thev are almoft always abroad, and - 


dread to return home, becaufe they 
-muft then undergo a thoufand do- 
meftick inquietudes, and endure all 
that can be inili€ted on them by a 
fpicit of contradi@tion and ill hu- 
mor, 

XV. Marceita had a great 
knowledge of the fcriptures, and 
when, in the abfence of Sr. Fe- 
rome, fhe was confulted on fome ob- 
feure text, fhe was very. pradent, 
fays he, aad perfectly underftanding 
what philofophers ftile the art of de- 
eorum, fhe anfwered with fo much 
modetty, that what was the effet of 
herown ftudy, far from taking the 
honas of it on herfelf, the was wil- 


ents, whom t 


ling to attribute it to me, or fome 
other perfon ; the, therefore, appear- 
ed asa difciple and fcholat "in thofe 
very things which fhe taught aad 
was miftrels of. 

(To be continued, ) 


PPVAAVPIPIPIPIA 


A Description of the Hie Pra- 
Ces aad IpOLs mentioned iu SCRIP- 
TURE, 


HE high places are often fpo- 
ken of in feripture: and rhe 
prophets reproach the people fer 
worfhipping upon the high plaees.— 
On theie, amidft folemn groves and 
woods, the Jcws erected their feveral 
idols, aad there worfhipped them: 
pei sae ee a thoutand ubominati- 
ons in dark and retired thades, 
in caves and in tents fet apart for 
proftitution and all filthy works, 
which will not feem at all frange, 
when - we refleét to what gods they 
paid werfhip, which were thefe that 
foliow : 

Apis. The Egyptians of Memphis 
fo called the heiter, which they con- 
fecrated tothe moon: thofe of Heli- 
opolis calling their bullock Maevis, 
which they confecrated to the fun: 


-fome tell us, that both thefe were fa- 
-cred to Ofiris; others, that Apis was 


the fou! of Ofiris. 

Priar vs, a falfe deity of the anti- 
made to be the fon 
of Bacchus and Venus, and whp had 


“the care of ardens. He was wer- 


fhipped at fachus. Adonis or 
Ofiris having confecrated a phallus 
of gold, in memory of a wound he 
seal received, it happened that the 
reafon of the phallus came to be for- 
gotten ; and that the priefts of that 
deity introduced a great many impu- 
rities opon this occafion. 

Dacon, an idol of the Philiftines, 


-mentioned in the book of Kings, 


whofe upper parts were like the bo- 


ody of a man, ‘but from ‘the belly 


downwards, the legs execpted, he was 
made lixe a fifk, with fcales, anda 
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Povigetail turning up: The word in 
Hebrew, fignifies a fith ; yet it maft be 
granted, that Dagon may come from 
dagan, i.e. wheatt probably he was 
the fame with other heathen déities, 
called Nepture or Triton: 

Moroce, an idol of the Ammo- 
Rites, to which t hey facrifived chil- 
dren and bealts} it was a ftatae with 
a caif’s head, ttretched out arms, and 
feven holes on the ttomach, wherein 
the victims were put, which holes 
weré as fo many ftoves in that hol- 
low ftatue. The firt hole near the 
waitt was for the flour; the fecond 
for pigeons and doves; the third for 
lambs and theep; the fourth for 
rams and goats; the fifth for calves; 
the fixth tor bulls, and the feventh 
forinnocent children offered to this 
falfé deity. That half body was fet 
over 4 kind of oven, where a fire was 
kiadied and the lamentable cries of 
the poot children drowned with rhe 
noife of drums and other infruments. 
Some Hebtews fay, that children 
were not put in it to be burnt, but 
only went through two piles of wood 
lighted before it, that they might be 

urified by that ceremony. The 
a who {zcrificed to that idel are 
called Molochites, Lev. xx. 

Avonts; the fair Adonis, the fon 
of Binaras, king of Cyprus, by his 
own daughter Myrrha, with whom 
the fabulous antients make the god: 
deifes Venus and Proferpina to fall in 
love; the laft of which carried him 
into hell, but being moved with the 
otliéfs tears; gave him to her for on¢é 
half of the year; and the other half 
he remained in hell: which fignified 
fio more than that Adonis was the 
fun, who during the fix fuperior figns 
of the fummer, was with Venus, 1. ¢. 
in that hemifphere of the earth, which 
we inhabit; and during the other fix 
inferior figns, with Proferpina, or the 
inferior hemifphere of the antipodes : 
however, Adonis and Venus were 
worfhipped by the artient Pheenicl- 
ans or Chaldeans. St. Cyril, arc!t- 
hithop of Alexandria, after he had 

Von, |. No, 3 


o 


in his Commentaries upon Tfaiah, re- 
Jated this fable of Adonis, much to 
the faine purpofe, adds, that it was. 
this fort of uncleannefs which the 
Jews imisated, of which Ezckiel, 
{peaks when he fays, the woman la- 
mented Thammuz, that is Adonis; 
and that the letters and meffeagers; 
mentioned by Ifaiah, were nothing 
eile but the letters and meflengers 
which the cities of Egypt interchang- 
ably fenct to one anginer, tg give no- 
tice that Adonis was found again. 

_ Asraxte, or Astarta: (the 
fame as Afhtaroth, in the {cripture, 
which fignifies. fheep or flocks:) a 
heathen goddefs to whom Scaliget 
thinks this mame was given, on ac- 
count of the multitude of herviGims,; 
but Sanchoniathon fays, fhe was Ve- 
nus Urania, or the moon: Bochar€* 
makes her to bé the Io of the Greeks, 
who was transformed into a cow : 
Cicero would have her te be Venus ;. 
and Suidas after him; Bat St. Au- 
guftin, on thé contrary, thinks, thae 
Aftarte was Juno, which he proves 
from tlie judgment of the Carthage- 
nians; who could not be ignorant 
of the religion of the Pheenicians ; 
** They ferved Baal and Aftarie,” 
thefe are the words of fcripture, 
which that fathes explains of Jupiter 
and Juno. Jud. ix. 16. 

Axvars, aheathenith deity of the 
Egyptians, pittured with the face of 
adog, wrapped up in linea, and hold- 
ing a palm-branch_ in one hand, and 
acaduteus, or Wercury’s wand, in 


the other? fie is fuppofed to have 


beén the fon of Ofiris, and for his ev- 
traofdinary valor deified by the E~ 


gyptians. His wothhip was tranfa- . 


ted to the Romans, and hiphly ef 
tamed by the emperor Commodiis. 
‘They had alfo a temple erefted ta 
Venus, in which they committed all 
unclearinefs. Who caf wonder at 
the feverity of God againt idoletry : 
who can wonder at the folly and 
weaknef of man, which could bow 


down to fuch wretched ‘ohjeG@s of’ 


worlhrp! 
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Thefe are the chief of thofe menti- 
oned in fcripture and this fhort ac- 
count of thei will ferve to explain 
many things in the facred wriungs. 
But if any correfpundent has any 
thing to add, refpeting thefe falfe 
ds, we thall readily give it a place. 


PPP AD 


An Extract from TerruLian’s 
AProLocy, 

CHAP. XXxix. 
Concerning the Difcipline of Chriftians ; 
their 

hving. 

AVING vindicated our fe& 

from the calumnies of rebelli- 

on, &c. 1 come now to lay before 

you the Chriftian way and fafhion of 
iving. 

We Chriftians then are a corpora- 
tion or fociety of men moft ftritily 
united by the fame religion, by the 
fame rites of worfhip, and animated 
with. one and the fame hope; when 
we come to the public fervice of God, 
we come in as formidable a body as 
if we were to ftorm heaven by force 
of prayer, and fuch a force is a moft 
stages violence to God. When this 

oly army of fupplicants is met and 
difpofed in godly array, we all fend 
up our prayers for the life of the em- 
perors, for their minifters, for ma- 
ag for the good of the ftate, 

or the peace of the empire, and 
for retarding the final doom. 

We meet together likewife for the 
reading of holy fcriptures, and we 
take tech leffons out of them as we 
jadge {uit beft with the condition of 


- the times, to confirm our faith either 


by forewarning us what we are to 
expect, or by ringing to our minds 
the prediétions already fulfilled.— 
And certainly our fpiritual life is 
wonderfully nourifhed with reading 
the holy fcriptures, our hopesthereby 
are ereGed, and oar truft fixed and 
fettled upon God : However, befides 
the reading, we continually preach 
and prefs the duties of the gofpe] with 


mployments, and Manner of 


all the r, and argument we are 
able ; tor it isin thefe affemblies, that 
weexhort, reprove and pafs the divine 
cenfure or fentence of excommunica- 
tion ; for the judgments in this place 
are delivered with all folemnity, and 
after the matureft deliberation ima- 
ginable, as being delivered by men 
who know they are pronouncing 
God’s feutenee, and aét with the fame 
caution as if God ftood vifibly among 
them; and the cenfures here pro- 
nounced are looked upon as an anti- 
cipation of the judgment to come, 
and the finner precondemned by God, 
who has finned to fuch a degree, as 
to be fhut out by his minifters from 
the fellowfhip of the faithful, the 
commfnion of prayers and facramente 
and the reft of that facred commerce. 

The prefidents or bifhops among 
us, are men of the moft venerable age 
and piety, raifed to this honor not by 
the powers of money, but the bright- 
nefs of their lives; for nothing facred 
is to be had for money. ‘That kind 
of treafury we have, 1s not filled with 
any difhonourable fum, as the price 
of a purchafed religion ; every one 
putsa little to the public flock, com- 
monly once a month, or when he plea- 
fes, and only upon condition that he 
is both willing and able ; for there 
is no compulfion upon any: Allhere 
is a free-will offering; and all thefe 
colle@ions are depofited in a com- 
mon bank for charitable ufes, not 
for the fupport of merry marin. 
for drinking and gluttony, but for 
feeding the poor, and burying the 
dead, and providing for girls and 
boys who have neither parents nor 
provifions left to fupport them ; for 
relieving old people worn out in the 
fervice of the faints, or thofe who 
have fuffered by fhipwreck, or are 
condemned to tne mines, or iflands, 
or prifons, only for the faith of 
Chrift ; thefe may be faid to live up- 
on their profeffion, for while they 
fuffer for profeffing the name of 
Chrift, they are fed with the colleéti- 
ons of his church. 
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But ftrange ! that fuch lovely ex- 
prefiions of Chriftian charity cannot 
pafs with fome men without a cen- 
fure ; for look (fay they) how thefe 
Chrittians feem to love each other, 
when in their hearts they hate each 
other to death ? How forward are 
they to take their lives for one ano- 
ther, when inwardly they could cut 
one anothers throats ? Bat the troe 
reafon of this defamation, upon the 
account of ftyling ourfelves brethren, 
I take to be this, becaufe*the name of 
brother is found with thefe mento 
be only a gilded expreffion ofa coun- 
terfeit friend{hip. ‘But you need not 
wonder at this loving title among 
Chriitians, whea we own even you 
yourfelves for brethren by the right 
of one common nature ; although, 
indeed, you have cancelled this rela- 
tion, and by being inhuman brethren 
have forfeited the title of men ; but 
by what diviner ties are we Chrittians 
brethren! We who allacknowlege but 
one and the fame God, ae our ani- 
verfal Father ; who have all drank of 
one and the fame holy Spirit, and 
who are all delivered as it were from 
one common womb of ignorance, 
and called out of darknefs into his 
marvellous light! But it may be, 
we cannot pais for real brothers with 
you, becaufe you want a tragedy 
about the bloody feuds of the Chrif- 
tian fraternity ; or becaufe our bro- 
therly love continues even to the di- 
vifion of our eftates, which is a teft 
few brotherhoods will bear, and 
which commonly divides the deareft 
unions among you. 

But we Chriftians look upon our- 
felves, as one body informed as it 
were by one foul ; and being thus 
incorporated by love, we can never 
difpate what we are to befiow upon 
our own members, Accordingly a- 
mong us, al] things are in common, 
excepting wives; in this alone we 
reject communion, and this is the on- 
Jy thing you enjoy in common ; for 
you not only make no confcience in 
vielating the wife of your friend, but 


: 7 ~, 
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with amazing patience and gratitude 
Jend him your own! This doétrine I 
fappofe came from the fchou] of the 
Grecian Socrates, or the Roman Ca- 
to, thofe wiiett of Sages, who accom. 
modated their friends with their own 
wives, wives which they efpoufed for 
the fake of children of their own be- 
getting, as 1 imagine, and not of 
other men! 

Whether the wives are thus profti- 
tuted with their own confent, in truth 
1 cannot tell, but I fee no great reafon 
why they fhould be much concerned 
about that chaflity which their hof- 
bands think not worth keeping. O 
never to be forgotton example of A- 
thenian wifdom ! 

But is it any great wonder, that 
fuch charitable brethren as enjoy alt 
things in common, fhould have fuch 
frequent love-feafts ? For this it is, 
you flanderus, and reflect upen out 
Jittle frugal fuppers, not only as in- 
famoufly wicked, but as fcandaloufly 
exceflive. Diogenes, for ought f 
know, might have us Chrittians in his 
eye, when he faid, that the Magaren- 
fians feaft as if they were never to eat 
more, and build as if they were to 
live tor ever; but every one fees a 
ftraw im another's eye, fooner than 
a beam in his own ; or elfe you muft 
be fenfible of your own beafilinefs in 
this cafe ; for the very zir in the 
ftreets is fowered with the belches of 
the people coming from their featts 
in their feverai wards; the Saliican- 
not fup without the advance of a loan, 
and upon the feat of tythes to Her- 
cules the entertainment is fo very 
coftly that you are forced to have a 
book-keeper on purpofe for expences. 
At Athens, likewife, when the Apa- 
turia, or feafts in honor of Bacchus 
for a ferviceable piece of treachery he 
did, are to be celebrated, there is a 
proclamation for all choice cooks to 
come in, and affift a@ the banquet ; 
and when the kitchen of Serapis 
{moaks, what balkets of provifioa 
come tumbling in from every quar- 
ter ? But my bufinels at prefeatis to 
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juftify the Chiiftian fupper : and the 
nature of this fapper you mavunder- 
fland by its name ; for itis the Greek 
word torlove. We Chriftians think 
we can never be too expenfive, be- 
caufe we think all is gain that is laid 
ogtin doing good ; when, therefore, 
we are at the charge of an entertain- 
ment, it is to refreth the bowels of the 
needy; you gorge thofe parafites a- 
mong you, who glory ia felling their 
liberty to jatiage their appetites ; but 
we feed the hungry, becaufe we know 
God takes a peculiar delight in {ee- 
ing usdoit, If therefore we feat 
ouly with fuch excellent defigns, I 
leave you, from hence, to guch 
at the reft of our difcipline in.matters 
of pure religion ; nothing earthly, 
nothing unclean hes ever admittance 
here; our fouls afcend in prayer to 
God, before we fit dowa to meat ; 
we eat only what ‘uffices nature, and 
drink no more than what is ftridtly 
becoming chaite and regular perfons. 
We fup as fervants who know we 
muft wake in the night to the fervice 
of our matter, and difcourfe as thofe 
who remember that they are in the 
hearing of God, When fupper is 
ended, and we have wafhed our hands, 
and the candies are lighted up, every 
@u¢ is invited to fing praifes.to God, 
either fuch as he colleéis ftom the 
holy Scriptures, or fuch as are of his 
own comping ; and by this you 
may. judge of the meafures Of drink- 
jag at a Chriflian feat, And as we 
began, fo we coucluce all in prayer, 
and depart not hke a parcel of heat- 
ed builivs, for dcowsing the freets, 
and killiag aad ravithig the next 
we meet, but with the fame ten per- 
aace and modeity we came, as :nen 
who have not fo properly been a 
drink.eg, as imbibing religion. Vhis 

bly of Chriitians, cherefore, is 
defervediv ranked among unlawful 
ones, Wot holds any refemblaace 
with them; and I will aot fay aword 
ggainit condemning it, if any man 
will make gooka..y one atticle againit 
it whichis chased upon othes iatti- 


ne 
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ons, Did we ever come togetherto 
the ruin of any perfon? We are the 
fame in our effemblies, as at hoa, 
and as harmlefs in a body, as apart ; 
in neither capacity injuring nor af- 
flicting any perfon whatever, Wea 
therefore fo many honeft and good, 
pious and chafte people are met to- 
gether, and regulated with fo much 
difcipline and order ; fuch a meeting 
is not to be ealled factious, but is ae 
orderly an aflembly as any of your 
Coulis. ’ 
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© NUMBERII, 
Ia fpight of “Pride, in erring Reafsn's 


Spight,’ 
One Truth is clear, whatever is, is 
right. Pop ze. 


W HEN we contemplate the 
numberiefs evils to which we 
are expofed, that can neither be fore, 
feen by our fagacity, nor averted by 
our firength, it affords very fentible 
confolation to refleét we are the ob. 
jefts of the love and proteftion of 
that Being whofe knowledge cxtends 
through all fpace, aid whofe power 
is uncentroulable. 

Happy is it that the doétrine of 
divine Providence is not only confo- 
nant to reafon, but confirmed alfo by 
fcripture znd obfervation. 

it would be abferd toimagine that 
the Almighty fhoald give being to 
creation, and be regardleis of the ¢t- 
fects of his wifdom, goodnefs, and 
power: and, indeed, ‘fhould fuch be 
his conduét, the planets would ceafe 
to move in their orbs, nature would 
be diveiled of its beauty, and retura 
to chaos and confufion, If the force 
of art is requifite to preferve human 
mechanifin in motion, equally necet- 
fary, at leat, it mull be graated, is 
the energy of omnipotence to fullaio 
arid preferve the numerous worlds of 
his power and creatures of bis pleas 
fare. Mott jult, therefore, is the ala 
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fertion of the apoftie, that ** in God 


we live, and move, and have our be- 
2 _ #9 


The facred writings, not only teach 
the acknowledgmont-of a general at- 
tention of the Almighty to the works 
of creatron, but allo his particalar 
concern for the profperity of fuch of 
mankind as daly revere his authori- 
ty. ** The eyes of the Lord run to 
and fro through the whole earth, to 
fhew himfelf ttrong in behalf of thofe 
whofe dearts are perfect towards 
him,” and it was the intention of the 
beniga Saviggr of the world to incul- 
este this tra, and to caufe mea hum- 
bly to repofe their confidence in God, 
for his biedings and proteétion, from 
the confideration of the regard he 
deigns to manifeft to the molt infe- 
rior of his works. ‘ Behold (fays 
he) the owls of the air; for they fow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns; yet your heavenly Fa- 
ther feedeth them. Are not ye mach 
better than they ? Confider the lillies 
ot the field how they grow ; they toil 
not, neither do.they in; and yet I 
fay unto you, that even Solomon, in 
all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of thefe. Wherefore, it God fo 
clothe the grafs of the fieid, which to- 
day is, and to-morrow 1s caft into 
the oven, fhall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith ?” 

Initances of Providence in favor of 
‘the virtuous, frequently occur in fa- 
cred hiftory; but in no particvlar 
does it appear more cenfpicaous (han 
in the many incidents attendant on 
the fon of Jacob, from the period of 
the inhemanity exercifed towards 
him by his brethren, ' And from the 
affliction he fuftained, previous to his 
advancement, we fhould be taught not 
to repine, fhould we be encompafled 
by forrow : and alfo learn oar prefent 
incapacity to comprehend the myfie- 
tiesoi the divine government; for 
heavenly difpenfations are: often to 
ws infcrutable, and, frequently, when 
we may be tempted to believe them 
the cilecis of difpleafure, ulumately, 


we are compelled to acknowledge 
them as teilimonies of affection. 
While a belief in divine providence, 
minifters pleafure to thofe who are 
confcions of the reétitude of their aéti- 
ons, it muft be productive of pain to 
fuch as ave convinced theic days are 
contumed in vice; it being a facred 
declaranon ‘* that the power and 
wrath of God are againft fuch as 
forfake him,” and there are divers 
examples of thofe who, in this flate, 
have become the viétims of divine 
jettice. In this view of providence, 
how important doth the practice of 
goodnefs appear, fliould we confine 


-gur hopes only to this life? 


4 


To have the perfections of the dei- 
ty inceflantly cmployed for our ad. 
vantage; to be the fubjeéts of the 
peculiar care and efteem of the Pa- 
rent of Nature, at the fame initant 
that this reflegtion excites in us the 
moft ardent gratitude, it occafions 
the foul to be poffefled by wonder and 
aftonifhment, and caufes it, in lan- 
guage of holy writ, thus to exclaim : 
*¢ Lord, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him, or the fon of man 
that thou fhouldeft vifithim!” | 

It may not be deemed unworthy 
of notice, that this idea of providence 
was entertained, even by the Pagaa 
world: And fome heathen philofo- 
phers there were, who properly cén~ 
ceived that the divine Being, in his in- 
terpofitions to punith vice, or reward 
virtue, ftill preferved to ws our mo- 
ral agency, «nd in no fort, oppoied 
our liberty of will and powers of ace 
tion. 

' *© In fach things and deeds (fays a 
Grecian of eminence) as are uncom- 
monly daring, and of a very extra- 
ordinary nature, and therefore where 
fomething of enthafiafm is neceflary 
to induce a belief, they were aided 
by a fuperior power. Homer intro- 
ducesa God, not as depriving. us of 
freedom of will, but as impeiling it 
to act freely ; not as werking in us 
the inclinations and purfuits them- 
fcives, but as prefenting thofe tho’ts 










































and objeéts to our minds, from 
whence the impulfe is conceived and 
the refolution formed; by which ex- 
hibitions, however, he makes not the 
act involuntary, but gives only a be- 
ginning to fpontaneous operations, 
and intpires confidence of fuccefs in 
what is thus freely andertaken: For 
we muft either wholly acquit the 
gods of all impulfe in our a€tions and 
influence on our concerns, or be o- 
bliged to confefs that befides this 
there is not any method of infinuati- 
on whereby they frequently affiit and 
eo-operate with men; for certainly 
the affiftance they afford us cannot be 
conceived to confit in the fafhioning 
the poftures of our bodies, nor in di- 
rc@ting the motion of our hands and 
fect, that they may become ferviceable 
tous for the ufe of life; butin the 
excitement of the elective powers of 
the foul by initial overtures, and cer- 
tain images and fuggetiions frem a- 
bove: Or, on the contrary, in a fud- 
den averfion, or feafonable reftraint 
of them froin other things; and this 
alfo by hints and apprehenfions which 
are fupernatural.”’ 

Not any thing was more common 
than for thofe unbleft with divine re- 
velation, to afcribe their foccefs in 
arms and perfonal deliverence from 
danger, thus to the intervention of 
fome invifible agent, and it muft be 
acknowledged that often the effects 
of providence among them appeared 
too cvident to be controverted, but 

rhaps in no inftance more remarka- 

le, with refpect to individuals, than 
in thefafety of Timoleon, 

This famed hero, fays an author 
of veracity, was difpatched to Sicily 
to deliver Syracufe from the power 
of tyranny; while he was at Adra- 
num, Icetes, the tyrant and ufurper 
of that territory, engaged two fo- 
reign foldiers to perform on Timo- 
leon, the moft deteftible and criminal 
act of affaffination. Poffeffing, as he 
imagined, the confidence of the citi- 
zens of Adranum, and alfo the favor 
ef their god Adranus, ‘Timoleon re- 
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garded his perfon as in perfe& fecuri- 
ty, without guards or attendants. 

‘The men difpatched on this inter- 
prife, having cafually obtained inte!- 
hgence that he was about to offer fa- 
crifice, without delay, repaired to the 
temple, with poinards concealed un- 
der their cloaks. Prefling in among 
the croud, by flow advances, they at 
length approached the altar; but the 
very moment they were cafting their 
eyes on each other for a fignal to be- 
gin the execrable attempt, e third 
perfon fmote one of them on the head 
with a fword, who, fuddgnly talling, 
neither he who gave biow, nor 
the partifan of him who received it, 
preferved any longer their ftations ; 
the one, fleeing with his bloody {word, 
made no flay, until he gained the 
furnmit of a certain eminence of great 
height, while the other, laying hold 
on the altar, befought ‘Timeleon to 
fpare his life, and he would reveal the 
whole difcovery. His pardon bein 

ranted, ne confeffed that himfelf an 
Fis dead companion, were fent thither 
purpofely to flay him. 

While this difcovery was tranfpir- 
ing, the perfon who had put to death 
the other confpirator, being forced 
from his fanétuary on the mount, 
with vehemence frequently protefted, 
that in this deed he had been guilty 
of no injuftice ; for he had only tak- 
en vengeance on a man for fhedding 
the blood of his father in the city of 
Leontium ; and for the treth of this 
he appealed to feveral perfons pre- 
fent. ‘They all atteited the fa&, and, 
adds the hiftorian, could not fufficient- 
ly admire the fecret and incompre- 
henfible method of providence, which, 
by making one thing the origin of 


another; and by colleCting together ' 
the moft diflant events, forms them, | 


as it were, into the fame chain of ac- 
cidents, which to each other appears 
to have no agreement nor affinity ; 
and which makes ufe of natural cauf- 
es to produce effeéts, that do not ceafe 
to be natural, however ftrange and 


furprizing may be their appearance. 
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Consotation forthe AFLICTED, 
and INCENTIVES #0 VIRTUE. 


A Diatocue, founded om Facts." 


HILONOUS, the friend and 

companion of THEopor US, re- 
turned form a journey. He was in- 
formed, that, during his abfence, Mr. 
«e*® a gentleman of their acquaint- 
ance, who lately became a refident 
of their village, after a very fhort ill- 
nefs, had departed this life. 

Mr. ****** had not yet arrived 
to the age ef forty years: he enjoy- 
ed an excellent conftitution ; poffef- 
fed great a@tivity of perfon, and un- 
common vivacity of fpirits. 

On receiving this intelligence, Pxt- 
Lonous thus exprefied himfelf.— 
How frail is man!—Is this the be- 
ing, who, though “a cypher fums 
his years,” and who poffeffes earth 
only that he may become prepared for 
heaven, fuffers his affections to be 
captivated by terreftrial objeés, and 
his ambition to afpire after the go- 
vernment of the univerfe ? 

Txeoporus. Such, unhappily, is 
the ye eee of man! Such his paf- 
fion for wealth and domination !— 
Though the demands of nature are 
but trivial, his appetite for gain is 
infatiable Pow though made to be 

overned, his propenfity to govern, 
‘ almoft infuperable : Lia 

Purttonovus. But few, however, 
attainto a diftinguithed preeminence, 
either of opulence or power. And 
though the fplendor of fuch may at- 
traé& attention, and excite envy, their 
ftation is not coveted by wifdom, and 
is but feldom attended with felicity. 


* This Dialogue owas written ia 
1780, (though never before publifbe ‘. ) 

he gentleman alluded to ip it, and his 
famil , emigrated from the city of New- 
York ta the ftate of New-Ferfey, at the 
commencement of the late wan His 
widew, and children are fill living, 
and vcfide in the city that hath been 
mentioned. 
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Tueovorus, And when the en- 
vied fuperiority is approached by 
death, how doth it vanifh ? 

PuiLonous. But poor Mrs, ****, 
I fineerely deplore her lofs, and aifo 
that of her little-ones !* 

Tueoporvus. Humanity could 
not but weep at this fcene of death! 
— lhe mioiftet of religion, howe- 
ver, endeavored to render it of utility 
to the living, and to afford confolati- 
on to the affli€ted. 

Pur.onous, TH2opoRus was 
favored with an opportunity of at- 
tending the obfequies of the deceaf- 
ed ? 

Tizoporus. I attended them. 
And in the performance of this a& of 
decency, I happily experienced the 
juftnefs of the remark, that ‘* it is 
better to yo to the houfe of mourn- 
ing, than to the houfe of feafting :’’ 
And for the reafon annexed. ‘* For 
death is the endof all men ; and the 
living will lay it to heart.”—The 
fpectacle ‘of death! ‘The tears of re- 
latives, and thofe of fympathy! The 
folemnity of each countenance! And 
the facred difcourfe, delivered on the 
occafion, impreffed me with a moi 
lively fenfe of the deity, and of my 
mortality ; exhibited, im very ftrik- 
ing colours, the vanity of ali fublu- 
nary things; and infpired me with 
new, and more vigorous refolution:, 
to perfevere in the path of virtue, and 
to furmount every impediment in the 
way of falvation! 

Puttonous,: The leQture of man’s 
mortality, and the holy word of God, 
when conjoined, have a moft happy 
tendency, indeed, to promote our beft 
intereft.——'The firft of thefe I endes- 
vor to paint to my imagination, and 
fhall be obliged to my friend fora 
deicription of the other. 

Tueoporus, To gratify the re« 
queft of Pattonous, will give me 
pleafure.—It is only in my power, 


* The children were three in number > 
the eldef of 4 uf er 


es about fix years 
Old. 
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however,to relate the textoof the dif- 
courfe; to draw its out-lines, and to 
recite from it a few particular paila- 


ges. 

The preacher turned to the book 
of Job, and read the feventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth verfes of the four- 
teenth chapter.* 

‘* For there is hope ofa tree, if it be 
eut down, that it wili {prout again, 
and that the teader branch thereof 
will not ceafe, Though the root 
thereof wax old in the earth, and 
the flock thereof dig in the. ground : 
yet through the fcent of water it. will 
bud, and bring forth boughs like a 
plant. “But man: dieth and- wafteth 
away : Yea, man giveth up the ghott, 
and where is he ?”’ 

After a few obfervations, adapted 
to the prefent moment, two or three 
pacticulars, contained. in the text, 
were pointed out to the audience. 

It was noticed, that our mortality 
was evident from the words which had 
been read. 

« Man dieth.”—* A truth,’ it was 
ebferved, ‘ however explicitly ac- 
knowledged, we cannot be too fre- 
quently reminded of. As, of all o- 
thers, it being to men the moft un- 
welcome, itis, therefore, with fol- 
licitude, endeavored to be banifhed 
from their thoughts. 

As death is mof certain, it was 
remarked that the two firtt verfes of 
the chapter which had been named, 
were expreflive of the fhortnefs and 
mifery of humana life. 

** Man that is born of a woman 
is of few days and full of trouble. 
He cometh uplike a flower, and is 
eut down; he fleeth alfo as a thadow 
and continueth not.”—An appeal 
was made to our knowledge and ex- 
perience for the propriety of thefe af- 
fertions, and many of the calamities 
of life were enumerated, 

Next were mentioned the effects 
of death ; that i: not only defpoils the 


® The fermon d' 4 xered. on. this. eccae 
fiers was /poken extempore, 


body -of its beauty, but alfa occafis 
ons its deftruction, 

** Man wafteth away ;”’ ‘ his fief 
becomes diflulved and mingles with 
the daft.’ ‘* Where is he?’ ¢ Where 
the grace and dignity of his appear- 
ance!’ * Not fo is it with the tree of 
the foreit. Though levelled with 
the ground ; and though its trank 
appears decayed, yet, receiving the 
myifture of water, {fpronts artfe ; and, 
through a fucceffion, of years, it af- 
fumes its former, or, perhaps a more 
majetti¢ appearance.’ 

* Not lefs fatal,’ it was faid; ¢ is, 
death to our bodies than to the meang 
of graces ‘The inftant it triumphs o- 
ver the former, it for ever excludes 
usthe l&ter. The grave admits not 
of repentance.* At our diffolution, 
‘¢ he that is filthy will be fiichy ftill 3 
as well ashe that is holy fhall retain 
his holinefs,”’ ; 

But however deftrucive death is tat 
the body, it hath no donminion over 
the foul.—‘* Man giveth up the 
ghoft ;"—he refigns his “ fpirit to, 
God who gave it.” 

The fentiments of fome of the 
moft eminent heathen philofophers,. 
in favor of the immortality of the 
foul, were recounted; and this mofk, 
important article of the Chriftian 
faith, was proved by feveral quotas 
tions from the infpired writings. 

It was farther obferved, that ‘ as 
fupreme ds is the power of death, at. 
prefent, it fhould hereafter be fub- 
dued by the omnipotence of the Res 
deemer. He vanquithed it inhis own, 
perfon, and all his fiacere difciples. 
fhall be liberated from its authority.. 
Exultingly they fhall fay ; ‘* O death! 
where is thy fting ? O grave ! where 
is thy victory ?’——* Where thy prey ; 
the tropies of thy conqueft ?” 

The doétrine of the refurrection 
was eftablithed by feveral citations 
from fcripture ; particularly, by the 
following words of job. 

** For I know that my Redeemer 


liveth, and that he fhall ftand at the 


latter day upon the earth. And 
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though, after my fkin, worms deftroy 
this budy, yet in my flefh thall I fee 
God. Whom I hall fee for myfelf, 
aud mine eyes fhall behold, and not 
for another.” 

Several things, it was mentioned, 
were typical of our refurrection.— 

* Are not our facalties held in fub- 
jection by fleep? But when its power 
ceafeth, how are they re‘tored to their 
former office and aétivity ?? * Does 
not the herbage of the field die ia 
autuma, and revive in she {pring ?'— 
* And is not the renewed ttate of the 
tree itfelf, when deftroyed by man, 
emblematic of the reftoration of his 
body from the grave, that the divine 
Saviour may perfect the whole of his 
moft gracious intention ; namely, to 
deliver our bodies from death, as well 
as to fave our fouls from mifery, aad 
reftore them to happinefs ?’ 

The reafons and ends of the refur- 
rection were next declared. 

* And thefe,’ faid the teacher of 
religion to us, ‘ Lhope you have not 
beea wamiadtal of ! Each adtion of 
life is weighed, and its end confider- 
ed! Often do you behold, through 
the medium of facred light, the day 
of divine retribution ! You perceive 
the incarnate Saviour, invefted with 
all the power and glory of the Omni- 

otent, poflcfling the feat of juttice ! 
fore which you difcern countlefs 
myriads, waiting their momentous, 
irrevocable doom ! Confcious of 
your integrity ; of contrition of heart 
for your offences ; of faith in the me- 
rits of Chrift for the pardon of your 
fins; of the fanétification of your 
fouls, through the divine {pirit, vou 
contemplate the fcene with delight ; 
ou anticipate your felicity at the 
eee of death, and the honors, glo- 
ries, and joys which will attend you 
at the day of judgment! WNeedlefs, 
therefore, I flatter mytelf, would be 
an attempt to alarm the confcience 
of guilt, on this oceafion, and to ex- 
cite perfons of iniquity to ‘* flee from 
the wrath to come !’"—Needlefs to 
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exhibit the fufficiency of the.divine 
oblation for the atone nent of the fins 
of men ;—to declare the readinefs of 
the Almighty Father, to receive re- 
turning penitents ; and the efficacy 
of divine grace to enable us to over- 
come the foes to our righteoufnels 
and redemption ln Seguitveds tO re- 
mind you of the extreme uncertainty 
ot human life! ‘lo counfel the gav, 
and thoughtlefs, to Jet this example 
of mortality, teach them reficétion ; 
the proud, humility; amb.tion and 
opulence, conteatment !—-Unneceffa~ 
ry to attempt a defcription of the 
horrors attendant on a death-bed of 
guilt ;-the terrors of the ‘* day of 
the Lord,” to the felf-condemned ; 
and the miferics of the worm that di- 
eth not, and the anguifh of the 
“— which thal! neveg be quench- 
ed! 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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DAUGHTERS. 


(Continued from page 191.) 
AMUSEMENTS. 

VERY period of life has a- 

mufements which are nateral 
and proper to it. You may indulge 
the variety of your taftes in thefe, 
while you keep within the bounds of 
that propriety which is fuitable to 
your fex. 

Some amufzments are conducive to 
health, as various kinds of exercife : 
fome are conneéted with qualities 
really afeful, as different kinds of wo- 
men’s work, and all the domeftiecon- 
cerns of a family : fome are elegant 
accomplifhments, as mafic and draw- 
ing. Such books as improve your 
underftanding, enlarge your know- 
ledge, and cultivate your tafte, may 
be confidered in a higher point of 
view than mere amufements. There 
are a variety of others, which are 
neither ufeful nor ornamental, fach 
as play of different kiads, 
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Iwould particularly recommend to 
you thofe exercifes that oblige you to 
be much abroad in the open air, fuch 
as walking, and riding on horfe- 
back, ‘This will give vigour to your 
conftitutions, and a bloom to your 
complexions. If you accuftom your- 
felves to go abroad always in chaiis 
and carriages, you will foon beeume 
fo enervated, as to be unable to go 
‘out of doors without them. ‘They 
are like moft articles of luxury, ufe- 
fal and agreeable! when judicivufly 
ufed; but when made habitaal, they 


become both infipid and pernicious. 


An attention’ to your health is a 
duty yon owe to yourfelves and to 
syour friends, Bad health feldom fails 
to have an influence on the fpirits and 
temper. ‘The finett genuifes, the mot 
Gelicate minds, have very frequently 
a correfpondent delicacy of bodily 
conftitutions, which they are too apt 
to neglect. ‘Their luxury lies in read- 
ing and late hours, equal enemies to 
health and beauty. 

But though good health is one of 
the greateft bleffings of life, never 
make a boaft of it, but enjoy it in 

rateful filence. We fo naturally af- 
ociate the idea of female foftnefs and 
delicacy with a correfpondent delica- 
cy of conftitation, that when a wo- 
man fpeaks of her great ftrength, her 
extraordinary appetite, her ability to 
bear exceffive fatigue, we recoil at 
the defcription in a way the is little 
aware of. 

The intention of your being taught 
needlework, knitting, and fuch like, 
is not on account of the intrinfic va- 
lue of all you can do with your hands, 
which is trifling, but to enable you 
to judge more perfe@lly of that kind 
of work, and to direét the execution 
of it in others. Another principal 
end is to enable you to fill up, ina 


_tolerably agreeable way, forne of the 


many folitary hours you muft necef- 
farily pafs at home. It is agreat ar- 
ticle in the happinefs of life, to have 
your pleafures as independent of o- 
thersas poflible, By continually go- 


_tainment. 


ing abroad in fearch of ampfement, 
you lofe the refpect of ‘all yoursac- 
quaintances, whom you opprefs with 
thofe vifits, which, by a more difcrect 
management, might have been court- 


‘The domeftic economy of a fami- 
ly is entirely a woman’s province, 
and furnithes a variety of fubjeéts for 
the exertion Loth of good fenfe and 
good tatte. If you fhal) have the 
charge ef a family, it ought to en- 
gage much of your time and atten- 
tion; nor can you be excufed from 
this by any extent of fortune, thongh 
with a narrow one the ruin that fol- 
lows the negle& of it may be more 
immediate. 

Iam at the greateft lofs-what to 
ativife you in regard to bocks. 
‘There is no impropriety in your read- 
ing hiftory, nor cultivating any art 
or feience to which genius or acci- 
dent lead you. The whole volume 
of Nature lies open to your eye, and 
furnithes an infinite variety of enter- 
If I was fure that nature 
had giver you fuch ftrong principles 
of tafte and fentiment as would re- 
main with you, and influence your 
future conduét, with the utmoft plea- 
fure fhould I endeavor to direét your 
reading’in fuch a way as might form 
that tafte to the utmoft perfection of 
truth and elegance. ** But whem 
reflect how eafy it is to warm a gul's 
imagination, and how difficult deep- 
ly and permanently to affect her 
heart; how readily fhe enters into e- 
very refinement of fentiment, and how 
eafily fhe can facrifice them to vanity 
or convenience ;” 1 think I may very 
probably do you an injury by artifi- 
cially creating a tafte, which, if Na- 
ture never gave it you, would only 
ferve to embarrafs your future con- 
dué&. I do not want to make you any 
thing: I want to know what Nature 
has made you, and to perfe€t you on 
her plan. 1 do not with you to have 
fentiments that might perplex you: I 
with you to-have tentiments that may 
wniformly and fleadily guide you, 
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and fuch as your hearts fo thorough- 
ly le aay that you would not fore- 
go them for any confideration this 
world could offer. +d 

Laced fay little about gaming, the 
ladies in this country being as yet al, 
mott itrangers to it. Itisa ruinous 
and incurable vice; andas it leads to 
all the felfith and turbulent paflions, 
is peculiarly odious in your fex. 

Jn this, as well as in all important 
points of conduct, fhew a de- 
termined refolution and fieadinefs.— 
This is not in the leait inconfiftent 
with that foftnefs and gentlenels fo 
amiable in your fex. On the con- 
trary it gives that fpirit to a mild and 
{weet difpofition, without which it is 
apt to rate into infipidity. It 
makes you refpectable in your own 
eyes, and dignifies you ia ours. 

( do be continued ). 
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A Larter to a very good natured La- 
4 married to @ very ill matured 
Maz. 


ILA VE now and then obferved, 
my dear friend, (through all your 
care and endeavorsto conceal it) that 
there are fome few rufflings that hap- 
pen between you and your hufband; 
and which, | fear, muft make fome 
moments pafs with more uneafinefs 
to you, than a woman of fo much 
goodnefs deferves. ‘The friendthip 
that has fubfitted fo long between 
our families, makes this give me more 
pain, than it may perhaps give even 
to yourfelf: for I know the fteadi- 
nefs of your mind, and the prudence 
you have in alleviating every thing 
that would difturb a lefs fettled tem- 
er; and make fome wives fly out 
into violences, that would sender 
them ridiculous as well: aa wretched, 
But as an indifferent Mander-by. may 
fee more than the beit gamefter, whea 
engaged deep in a difficule party, I 
fhall yenture to give you fome of my 
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fentiments; in hopes that they may 
ftill more awaken your own, vr at 
leaft be improved by your refle@tiuns 
upon them, 

All married people fhould lay this 
down for their fick and great princi- 
ple; that they can never be.happy in 
themfelves, unlefs they are happy with 
their conforts. "Their connexioas, 
views, and interefts, are naturally fo 
united that the one cannot be happy 
if the other is oiferable ; you iourt 
either be perpetually hunting after 
reafons to fiee trom your own boule, 
or elfe you muft fit jarring together, 
like a couple of bad inftruments that 
are almoft always out of tune, 

The moft neceffary thing for a 
married woman, to make herfelf hap. 
py, is to endeavor to pleafe her con- 
fort: and one comfort is, that the 
very endeavoring to pleafe gocsa 
great way towards obtaining its end. 
—Complacency as naturally begets 
kindneis, as a difobliging way aves 
averfion. "There isa fortot innocent, 
or rather honeft charm in good-na- 
ture; and an evident defire of oblig- 
ing, (diffufed over fuch a face as 
yours is) muft, I chink, be irrefiftable, 
even to a hefband. It is not esough 
to avoid doing or faying any thing, © 
that you know would be difagreeable 
to your hufband; but one fhould fay, 
and do every thing that is hkely to 
be agreeable tohim. A woman that 
Ahoroughly confiders this, aud puts it 
honeftly in praétice, can fearce ever 
fail of making both her hufband and 
herfeif happy. One confiderable help 
and advantage that you have towards 
this, is the being fo thoroughly ac, 
quainted with one another's tempers 
and inclinations. “There ia a good 
opportunity for this, during the time 
of courtfhip; and ufually much more 
afier, ‘Thefe two lights are {0 very 
diz-vent, that hetween them you may 
fee into the whole. charatter of a 
man ; how far he is apt. to fabmir, 
and how far to domineer.. With a 

sroper obfervation, you may come 
in time to difcover every lite ben, 
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of his temper ; and to open all the 
inore hidden folds of his heatt. Now 
when one is well aware of every thing 
that may difpleafe, it is eafy to avoid 
it; and when one knows what is 
plealing, fearce any thing can be 
anting but the will to pleafe. 

Re particalarly cautious not to look 
on any One thing that may difpleafe, 
as a trifle, However unimportant 
the thing may be in itfelf, the dif- 

leafing and djfagreeing is a ferious 
a ; aod married people difagree ten 
times oftner about trifles, than about 
things of weight. Let either huf- 
bands or wives recolle@ a little, and 
I fear they will find wharI fay to be 
truer, than they might at firft ima- 
gine it to have been. ~The heft way 
ofa married woman to carry her 
points often, is to yield fometimes. 
Vielding in a married woman, is as 
ufeful as fleeing is to an unmarried 
one; for both of thefe methods mott 
naturally obtain what they feem to 
avoid. And if a woman has any va- 
nity, (as every human creature mutt 
have more or fefs of it ia their com- 

ofition) I think that paffion might 
be gratified this way, as well as any 
bther; for to get the better of one’s 
felf, is at Jeatt as glorious as to get 
the better of any other perfon what- 
ever: and you would befides have 
the inward farisfa¢tion of confidering, 
that in all fuch cafes you do notyield 
wut of cowardice, but prudence ; and 
that vou enjoy the fuperiority of 
knowing what vou ought to do, much 
betrer than the obftinate man who 
feems outwardly to have carried his 
point, where you have really carried 
yours. 
" [do not mean by this, to encour- 
ange a life of artifice and difimulati- 
on. Lrather thiek that fuch methods 
as thefe, and fuch a fcheme of pleaf- 
ing would in time Jjrow Nieafing to 
yourfelf; and that it would be the 
moft apt of any, either to introduce, 
or incteafe a real motual love and 
goed-will hetween you and your 
hufband. Bat how, my dear, hare I 


thus forgot a while'l am writ- 
ing to you, [have reatly wrote a let- 
ter for thé world. For you, 1 dare 
fay, have no occafidn for my rules ; 
and have thought over every ‘thing 
that I have faid, arid that ina much 
better minner than I have faid ir; 


' long before 1 fet my pen to my pa- 


per. You will, however, forgive 
one, Who wifhes you as well as he 
oes himfelf: and who would ex- 
tremely rejoice to fee thar ferenity of 
inind which all the world ‘thinks to 
be in you, and all thofe virtues and 
excellencies which I know to be it 
you, unruliled by any difturbahces, 
and cleared even from every Jittle 
cloud ghat may hang over them. 
‘SHODERET. 


be] 


YP AV IMO OND 


SINCERIT Y. 


RUTH and fincerity have all 

the advantages of appearance, 

anu many more. if the thew of any 
thing is good, the seality is better; 
for why does any man diflemble, or 
feem to be that which he is uot, but 
becaute he thinks 1t good to have the 
qualities he pretends to? ‘lo coun- 
terfeit and diffembie, is to pot on the 
appearance of fome real excellency. 
‘the belt way for a man to feem to 
be good, is really to be what he 
would feem tobe. It is hard to per- 
fonate and aét a part long: therefore 
if any man thinks it convenient to 
feem good, let him be fo indeed, and 
then his goodnefs will appear to eve- 
ry one’s tatisfaétion: fortruth iscon- 
vincing, and carriesits own light and 
evidence along with it, and wal] not 
only commend us to every man’s 
confcience, bur, which is much more, 
to God, who fearcheth our hearrs.— 
Upon all accounts, fincerity is true 
wifdom. Particularly itis fo as to 
the affairs of this world 3 integrity 
hath many advantages over all the ar- 
vificial modes of ditiimu!ation and de- 
ceit, Ti is much the plainer and eafi- 
er, much the fafer and more Wcurg 
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Way of dealing in the world: it hath 

fefs of trouble and difficulty, of per- 
plexity, of danger anti hazard in it: 
it is the fhorteft and nearelt way to 
our end, carrying us thither ina 
Rrdit line, and will hold out and Jatt 
Jongeft ; which is an unfpeakable ad- 
Vantage in bufinefs and the affairs of 
lite. 

A diffembler, by being always 
epon his gaard, mutt put a continu- 
al force and rettraint upon himfelf ; 
whereas, he who atts fincerely hath 
the eafielt tafk in the world; becaufe 
he follows nature, and is put to no 
trouble and.care about his words and 
actions ; he need not invent any pre- 
tences before-hand, nor make excufes 
afterwards, for any thing he hath 
faid or done. Add to this, that fin- 
cerity is the mott compendicus wif- 
dom, and an excellent inftrament for 
the fpeedy difpatch of bufinefs. It 
creates confidence in thofe we have 
to deal with, faves the labour of ma- 
ny enquiries, and bringsthings to an 
iffue in few words. 

AN other arts will fail, but truth 
and integrity will carry a maf thro’ 
life with honor, 


A. B.C. 
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A comPaRaTive View of the TE N- 
DER end DELICATE HEART. 


bee one boafts of having a 
heart tender and delicate, and 
even thofe who know tHemfe!ves de- 
ficient therein, endeavor to perfuade 
others that they pofléfs thofe qualities, 
which are often injudicioufly con- 
founded together. A heart may be 
tender without being delicate: but 
it can never be delicate without be- 
ing tender, ‘Tendernefs of heart is 
often to be met with in people of ve- 
ry confined ideas, but delicacy either 
fuppofes good fenfe, or produces it. 
"Vendernefs of heart may fometimes 
Be accompanied with grof vices, but 
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Gelicacy, on the contrary, contains 
the feeds of every virtue. That is a 
tender heart which is moved at the 
mifery of another, and eafed by fott- 
éning that mifery ; which wifhes to 
fee every one content, and freely 
givesatfelf up to love thofe i oughr, 
without too much examining why it 
does fo. “fheie tender-hearted per- 
fons are very ufeful in fociety, one 
may offend them withimpunity, they 
are fo difpofed to indulgence ; and 
it they do not change their conduct 
when they perceite any neglect to- 
wards them, it is becaufe they re- 
gard themfelves in the good they do, 
and are too jealous of tne fatisfaétion 
they receive, to deprive themielves of 
it, becaufe others are ungrateful.— 
They willvery readily fay,“ 1s it my 
fault if you abufe my favours ;and 
willit be juft for me to punifh myfelf 
for your ingratitude?” ‘The bousity of 
this kind of perfons, is commonly 
blind and unfeemly. ‘There requires 
nothing to obtain all ‘you want from 
them but to move theie hearts, and 
they more often affilt you throagh 
the impreffions you have mide upon 
them, than according to your redl 
wants. ‘They often veftow their fa- 
vours without fparing the fhame of 
the difireffed, and make them bay a 
benefit very dear, by the humiliating 
circumftances with which it is ac- 
companied ; and yet they do all this 
with the greateft good-will.imagina- 
ble : they would be ferry to affict 
you, becaufe your pain would in- 
_creaie their own. ‘Tiley love all 
markind fo generally, and fo equal- 
ly, that their fenfibility is exhauied, 
and they can offer no more to the 
molt meritorious, than to thofe w!o 
deferve the leait. ‘This tendernefs of 
heart has its foundation in weaknefs 
and felf-love : the proof is clear.— 
Piace one of thefe perfons in a fitua- 
tion, notto behold any difreffed, their 
kindnefs reinains idle, they never 
feck out the miferable to relieve 
them ; yet do not think that their 


héarts teafe to he tencer,. for they 














will feel, upon the firlt occafion which 
offers, ‘Then the heart is moved, its 
tendernefs awakes, and it fatfers at 
the diftrefles of another, till it has 
procured fts own eafs, by affifting 
the miferable caufe of its difquict.— 
This kind of tendernefs is moft often 
found in thofe who have once fuffer- 
ed themfelves ; the fight of another’s 
misfortunes, awakes in them a pain- 
ful remembrance of what they felt in 
the like fituation ; they haften to ba- 
nith that difagréeable idea which 

aine them, and mechanically, by a 
Kind of involuntary infting, they re- 
lieve the objects, lefs to do them a 
pleafure, than to rid themfelves of 
uneafy fenfations. 

Thus it may be feen, that this qua- 
lity does not fappofe great know- 
ledge, or great virtue, and fufficient- 
ly diinguithes the tender heart, from 
the delicate heart: the latter, knows 
all the degrees of misfortune, and 
proportions its affiftance to the fi- 
tuation of the unhappy ; there is no 
octafion to awake its tendernefs to 
putitin action, it gueffzs at wants 
which are not publicly fhewn, and 
even prevents thofe forrows which do 
not yet exift. Freein its benefits, it 
always beftows them with refleétion ; 
jt may be determined by circumftan- 
ces, but never forced. As it atts 
cooly, it is always in a condition 
to banifh whatever may be painful to 
thofe it relieves, and even tld ina 
manner fo inhancing, fo delicately, 
that it does not fhock the modefly of 
the relieved, but permits them to be 
grateful at their convenience. ‘The 
delicate hearted man hath that fenfibi- 
lity for all mankindin general, which 
true humanity infpires, but there re- 
mainsin him animmenfe fund,which 
it knows how to diftribute properly, 
and according to the merit which he 
fees, or thinks he fees, in the perfons 
to whom he attaches himfelf. 

A heart truly delicate is always 
tender, and thence arifes the pains 
and anxieties to which it is continu- 
ally expofed. If the objects of its at- 
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tachment become un 1, how ig 
it torn, both in regard to them, and 
itfelf? to them, who degrade them- 
felves by ingratitude; and to itfelf, 
that ic has been deceived; yet it 
fooner pardons the wrong. done to 
itfelf, than that which they fuffer 
who abufe it. But if its friends are 
effentially faithful to the duties of 
friendthip, yet the delicate heart raif- 
es up phantoms to encounter with; 
the leaf omiffion, the flighteft failure 
wounds, inguiets and torments it, 
and it takes fuch pains to nourifh ua- 
eafinefs, that one would think that 
uneafinefs was its proper element, It 
reflects upon a word, a look, and in- 
terprets it in twenty different ways. 
If it has hothing to reproach the ob- 
jects of its attathment with, yet their 
ablence, their ficknefs, their dif- 
quiets, nay even thofe which never 
have happened, but to which, as men, 
they may be fubjeéted, areall fo ma- 
ny ftings to a delicate heart. 
MARIA, 


BPA A OOP 
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Prive and Vanity charaferized, 


4 § HESE feem to be fo nearly al- 
lied, that it requires more than 
ordinary difcernment to mark the 
diftance which divides them... Yet 
an acute obferver can perceive effen- 
tial differences between them : and 
though they may fometimes arife 
from the fame principle, yet the ef- 
fects they produce are extremely va- 
rious and diftin®. 

A vain man is ftudiows to catch 
applaufe, by a forward dilplay of 
prefumed excellenci¢s which he ar- 
rogates, either whally or perhaps to 
a degree, without jaft title to fupport 
his claim : a proud man, on the o- 
ther hand, challenges refpet from a 
confcioufnefs of latent ment, with- 
out even deigning to difcover the 
grounds of his pretenfions to every 
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The proud man theretore is general- 
ly Mikant and referved; the vain 
man is familiar and commanicative. 
The proud man is the beit friend ; 
the vain man is the beft companion. 
‘The proud man has the moit good 
nature ; the vain man has the moft 
humour. 

It is fufficient for the vain man 
that he is admired by the prefent cir- 
cle which furrounds him; he weighs 
the importance of his admirers by the 
{cale of felf-love ; and if they conde- 
fcend to extol him, he blindly con- 
fers excellence on them. But the 
proad man often views the circle a- 
bout him with fullen contempt, and 
difdains to receive applaufe but from 
thofe who deferve it themfelves. It 
is not the tribute, but the tributary 
which gratifies the delicacy of his 
ambition. 

To this difference of temperature 
it is, that the former is generally 

leafed in all companies ; whereas the 
eae finds fatisfaétion but in few.— 
The one is fatisfied with his own ima- 
ginary perfection, and delighted with 
every one who rates, or appears to 
rate his merit, aecording to his own 
eftimate ; the other, though confci- 
ous of diftinguifhed worth, is never- 
thelefs fenfible of his defeéts, and dif- 
gufted with the indifcriminate zeal 
of vulgar eulogium, Hence perhaps 
it is owing, that the vain man has ge- 
nerally the moft lively imagination ; 
the proud man the moft folid judy- 
ment. When the mind is imprefied 
with an opinion of its own perfedti- 
on, imagination takes its full play, 
and may be indulged to the utmoft 
extent of wantonnefs; but when we 
become fenfible of our own defeéts, 
thofe lively fallies are reftrained by 
our continued ‘efforts towards more 
folid improvement; and however we 
may take pride in being fuperior to 
others, yet it is fufficient to fupprefs 
our vanity, that we are inferior to 
ourfelves; that is, to our own ideas 
efexcellence. ‘Therefore the vain 
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ene from whom he exaéts the tribute. 


man has moft power to amufe; the 
proud man the beit talents to inttruét, 
But, as thoufands court amufement, 
for one who folicits inftraétion, the 
former is bett calculated to ofper 
in the world, while the latter the 
beft title to its encouragement. The 
one entertains by exerting his whole 
Rtrength to prepoffefs you with an o- 
pinion ofhis excellence ; while the o- 
ther keeps you at a diftance, by con- 
cealing his talents till he is convinc- 
ed that your judgment is worthy of 
regard. 

The vain man may be faid to co- 
vet renown ; the proud man to feek 
reputation. ‘To be dittinguifhed, is 
the ambition of the former ; to de. 
ferve diftinétions is the pride of the 
latter. ‘The one, fo that he gains the 
ead in view, is frequently not over 
nice in the means of obtaining it : 
but it is not fufficient for the other 
to reach the propofed ultimate, un- 
lefs he can attain it by means which 
are honorable and juftifiable in his 
own opinion. A vain man is oftea 
betrayed into a littlenefs of fpirit, and 
fometimes led into moraj turpitude 
from an eager defire of being thought 
important ; whilc the proud man of- 
ten feems deficient in worldly faga- 
city, and a proper attention to inter- 
eft, from a real magnanimity of foul. 
Thus an imbecility of intelle&ts in 


the one, often corrupts the virtues of 


the- heart; while, in the other, a 
greatnefs of mind js often miftakea 
for a defect of underftanding. Bat 
however the real fuperiority refts on 
the fide of the latter, it will, fron 
the wrong apprehenfions of the mul- 
titude, be generally attributed to the 
former. Light and ornamental qua- 
lifications are more univerfally engag- 
ing, than deep and folid endowments : 
every man is captivated with what 
is agreeable, but few can diftern whac 
is jut. 
Add to this, that occafions of 
fhewing the lefler accemplithments 
continvally occur, whereas an oppor- 
tunity ef difplaying thofs fupscier 
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qualities feldom offers. Thas it of- 
tem happens, that the proud man lives 
in obicurity, with a degiee of latent 
merit, which might illuitrate an ex- 
zited tation; while the vain man is 
brought forward ia the world, ana of- 
ten made ridiwulous by his promo- 
tion, Could the extremes of the two 
characters be happily biended cogeth- 
er, they might forma difpofition at 
once agreeable aad refpectable : if 
the one was lefs forward, and the o-, 
ther more affable, both might become, 
engaging. , 

Vanity, wliich endeavors to be a- 
greeable to all, is feldom, warmly 
attached to any: Pride, which. is 
morofe io the multitude, embraces 
the few with cordiai gifz@ion. Such 
is the condition of human nature, 
that, exterior grace with internal 
worth are rarely united in the fame 
perfon. The one is to be learned in 
the world, which is not the feminary 
of virtue ; the other is to be acquired 
in the clofet, which is aot the fchool 
of politenefs, As men grow famili- 
ar with the world, for the moft part 
they {well with vanity, and become 
tainted with folly and fallacy; they 
impofe upon themlelves, and deceive 
others. In proportion as they are 
abftrafted from it, they too often in- 
creafe their pride, but generally. im- 
proye their underftanding and inte- 


grity. 
JUNIUS. 
DVAIPY OVD ar 


For the Chriftian’s, Scholar's, and 


Fermer’s Magazine. 


Ox Harvinzss, Freepom of Opi- 
NION, aud ADVICx. 


UMAN nature was undoubted- 

& ly created for happinefs, as the 
Sontrary would be an naworthy re- 
fiction on the great and beneficent 
author of our being. ‘ 
Happinefs in genera} mutt depend 
upon the knowledge of means mott 
cffeual to fecure it ; and if it be e 
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very man’s duty to follow happinefs, 
there is furely the fame obligation to 
ftudy truth. 

compel 


No man can reafonab! 
another to own any thing for truth, 
when he cannot work upon his mind 
to conceive it as fach. Reftraine 
upon opinion is always unjalt, and 
unnatural; chough upon a@tion it may 
be fometimesexsedient and jattifiable. 
The fatter may preferve particular 
interefts’; the furmer cannot poflibly 
do them any benefit. 


We fee providence made no dif 
tinction or difference among his chil- 
dren, nor marked out wifdom by 
beauty,or ftrength : He formed-us 
to. acquire it_by. induftry and experi- 
ence, hor Jeff it lefs free than the 
air we refpire: He gave none a 
commiflion to be rulers orer the reft ; 
and {peaks any fuch pretenfion, to 
be lawlefs and uajuft-ufarpation. 


As men were made to be rational, 
fo they were made to be focial crea-_ 
tures; and ifit is a daty to feek for 
advice, there muft be the fame ob- 
ligation to give it. 


Ts there a better quality in haman 
nature, than an honett difpofition to 
improve the underftandings of others? 
Has any action more beneficence in 
its appearance or tendency ? and docs 
any thing more deferve to be encou- 
raged ! 

If men are liable to be deceived by 
advice, there is the greater induce- 
ment to encourage. general inqmiries, 
fince whatever errors may attend the 
conclufions of particular perfons ; yet 
there is the lefs hazard when many 
are confulted.; for, when a great 
number examine any propofition, it 
will be very improbable that all 
fhould be wrong; and, if they are 
heard with equal advantage, it feems 
natural to fuppofe, that the opinion 
mott inforced by reafon will moft 
powerfully prevail. ; 
CHRISTIANUS. 
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Gae Liverrine necraimep: A 
 Draroeve,  Creagicus. 
CHARACTERS.—Agoretes is po/fe/- 
Sed of opulence ; is of a fociable difpo- 
fition ; hath piety without affeciati- 
ox, and learning without pride.— 
fander is a gentleman whofe life 
does honor to religion, and whofe con- 
werfe isas ad vantageousas it ts pleafing, 
—The fine underflanding of Prile- 
nor has bee improved by educati- 
on ; bis tajie is elegant, and addrefs 
polite ; but, ly, bis morals are 
Fo aes Fa and bis condué? difbenora- 
10 bimfelf, and reproachful to bu- 
manity. 
Lysanper. 
T the entrance into the court 
of my friend, as I was faluted 
y Pbilewor, 1 perceived a change in 
hig countenance, manner and drefs ; 
—chearful, without levity ;_affeéti- 
onate, without deceit ; genteel, with- 
pe “ (Some is been re- 
mar eter P 
Azoretes.. lt will give me pleafure 
to-accouat for this elteration ia the 
deportmeat and a of Phile- 
wer. It is the effect of a change from 


‘vice tO virtue ; from libertinifm to 


goodaefs. An incident occafioned 
ws to converfe on the fubject of reli- 
gion, This was predudtive of feve- 
ral conferences on the fame topic ; the 
refult of waich, through divine -fa- 
vor, hath been the reformation of 
Philenor, and fince that period, I 
have been frequently favored with his 


company. 

Lyfander. Oft with concern, have 
T beheld the aétions of Pbilenor ;~— 
so obferve in him fuch complaifance 
to man, and no refpe€ to his God ;— 
fach benevolence to others, and no 
affection for himfe!f,—and fo eleva- 
ted a genius fubfervient to the inter- 
elts of vice!———May I beg the fa- 
vor of a recital of the arguments fug- 

for his amendment? 

Agoretes, It mutt ever ‘afford me 
bappinefs to oblige Ly/axder: Butas 
t© comply with his reqack cannot 

Vor L Ne. } 
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convey to him any knowledge in the- 
ology, nornew incentives to repent> 
ance, he will, therefore, more readia 
ly excufe my not being particular ia 
the detail, and indulgently a 
fummary account of our Paints AY 
ons. Though Pailemor, however 
immotal, was motof thofe pitiable 
mortals, who exercife their wit ia 
vain attempts to ridicale chriftianity 5 
with impiety reject its facred truths, 
and with audacity infult the under« 
ftanding of others by efforts to difii- 
minate the principles of deifm,.ia. 
oppofition to thofe of divine revela~ 
tion, it was, notwithftanding, th 
proper to introduce fome of the 
cipal evidences in its favor, It ap-~ 
peared Pérlenor was not unacquainted 
with them; that, in truth, he was 
not only well informed of the pofi- 
tive teftimonies in behalf of our moft 





holy religion, but, with yreat abili- © 


ty, enabled to obviate the objections 
brought againft it by the fabtilty 
even of its moft fubtile opponents.—- 
And do we then, faid I, believe chrif- 
tianity to be divine ? . 

Philenor. Mott undoubtedly ! 

Agoretes, That its doftrines are 
moft rational and fublime? Its pre- 

moft pure and holy ? 

Pislenor, indifputably { 

Agoreter. That the divine Legifia. 
ter hath been pleafed to declare, im- 
mortal and inconceivable blifs thall 
be the reward of thefe who honor 
his laws; and that yoceafing and in- 
tollerable mifery fhall be the punifh- 
ment of fuch as thall difregard his 
authority ? 

Pbilenor, Certainly ! 

Agoretes. And is it true, that the 
practice of religion would be the 
perfection of our nature ; would ret- 
tore us to parity, dignity and happi- 
plot Thos Selithy, reves, Sieenh can 
only be egjoyed in the path of vir- 
twe? That the pleafures of fin are 
ever facceeded by pains of remorfe ? 
And that religion, therefore, is the 
— of man? 
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. Philenor. It mot be granted. 
. Agoretess ‘That by vour  profeffion 
of chrittianity, we are ander obliga- 
tions the moft ferious, and facréd to 
regard it? That by us it cannot’ bé 
difclaimed in practice, without the 
greateit perfidy and guilt? ‘That to 
esr 9 repentance is the per- 
ection of tully ; to rob ourfelves of 
prefent enjoyment, arid for the an- 
geith and infamy of vice, to hazard 
all the gloriessand joys, even of the 
ingdony of heaven ? 
Philewor. It cannot be denied: 
Agoretes, That from the: difplea- 
fure of the omnipotent, the impeni- 
tent, have every ill to fear, and from 
his favor. not any bleffing to hope ? 
That, exch moment, the: tranfgref- 
far of his commands is fubjeét to be 
deprived of life yto be divetted of afl 
terreftrial things, aid precipitated in. 
to the abyfs of eternal.woe ?—-That 
he is inimical ro his intereft ; ig court- 
ing torments infinitely greater than 
it +8 poflible for barbarity itfelfto in- 
fhict on the victim of its wrath ? And, 
indeed, that irreligion is our greateft 
foe? is moft degrading to'mankind, 
and the height of flupidity’ and 
phrenzy ? ' 
Philexcr. It thould feem fo, 
Agoretes. And yet, fir, thete are 
thofe who pride themfelvey in their 
vorighteoufnefs; who, in-the perpe- 
tration of evil, do violence to their 
eonfcicnce, and-defpite to the divine 
fpirit !— There are thofe who, with 
profound erudition,*may be efteem- 
ed as very idiots in the poffeffion of 


wifdom!—'There ave thofe who aré 


mott intent on’ the acquifition of the 
trifes of the earth, and wholly in- 
diff-rent to. the treafures of heaven ! 
~~ Yes! There are even thofe, who, 
with their high fenfe of honor; nice 
diltin@ions in the cheice of affoci- 
ates, and great love of pleafure, pre- 
fer the difgrace of fin; the infamous 
company of the fpirits of darknefs, 
and the exquifite tortures of the in- 
fernal regions, to the honor of vir- 
tuc; theexalted fociety above, and 
celeftial, extatic enjoyments! 


\ Philever pra fed. 2.22 What tn 
ufual its poffefs my brealt; fuid 
he, as to himfelf, in folemn-voice !— 
Where hath been my reafon ?—~ How 
devoid have I been of wifdorh, pru- 
dence ?—Is it true?—+18 thiy thy por- 
trait Am I thea of this number of 
unhappy finful men ?THus Jony 
have I lived, ard ‘beém regardleff ot 
my God; my creator, ‘benefactor ? 
Alike ‘regardlefs OF his honor, dad 
my goods~Ih words, applauding 
his moft rightéoas daw ;-—m déed,, 
declating it moft Vile !—OWwiiig Vie 
juttite of fis power, and’ not fhb- 
miffive to its controul!—Proftfling 
virtue ;—but pradtifing vice !-—]n- 
eonheney moft 'difgraceful !—Ab- 
furdity unparalleled !—Iniquity- mot 
flagtant!2/And RiP'l five, while o- 
thers, lefs guilty, “and in youth, have 
becomie the prey of death; have been 
cited to the- feat of juttice !-—— 
Fatherof mercies! By me, no long- 
er may thy mercy be defpifed 1M 
erimes may I deplore! Be cleanfed 
from fin! Receive thy {miles L Be 
thine; forever thine!” oe 
So fpake the now virtuous Phile- 
nor. Niolt firm were his refolutions 
of holinefs, and they were fupported 
by almighty power. From that time 
therefore, he was reclaimed ‘from 
wice, and conimenced a life of virtue, 
With forrow he hath bewailed his 
fins, and with gratitude and joy re- 
ceived a faviuors love. Peate dwells 
within’ his’ mind: Joy clates his 
heart: And hope exalts his foul.— 
Senfible of the infufficiency of his 
own ftrenyth to combat the enemies 
to his redemption, humbly he folicits 
heavenly aid, and is duly attendant 
on the means of grace.—Moft anxi- 
ous'is hé to promote the divine glo- 
ry, and the falvation of others: And 
in the purfuit of thefe objects, he 
hath ho efteem fer his wealth, and is 
difregardful of toil. 
The expreffions of Azorefes were 
regarded by Ly/ander with that fatis- 
fa¢tion which a perfon of beneficencé 
receives on the information “of the 
good of auvther.~And how refpect- 
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able, obferved he, may now be the 
éharaQter of Philenor ? Shining ‘ta- 
lents! Fethionable accomplifhments! 
And litérary attatnments, embellith- 
ed by the wifdom of virtue !—Def- 
ticute of piety, how Iefs revered 
would have been the names, even of 
Boyle, of Locke, and of Newton ! 
Ageréter, Without religion, phi- 
lofophy, I conceive, would have 
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been their peproesh and rendered 
thein, indeed, lefs amiable. 


Lyfander. How unhappy muft be 
the man whofe fuperior abilities thall 
tend to: makehim foperior only in 
- aad in mifery !—Shall occafion 

im, in a peculiar manner, to become 
a fpectacle of derifion,—an objet of 


contenspt ! 
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A concife Hrstory of the Onicin 
aad ProGRress, among the moft an- 
cient Nations, of Laws and Govern- 
ment ;—of Arts ard Manufactures ; 
—of the Scierices ;—ef Commerce 
and Navigation ;--of the Art Mi- 
litary ;—aad &f Manners and Cul- 


toms. 


The Ontern and Procrtss of Laws 
and GOVERNMENT. 


(Continued from page 201.) 
T HE. defign of the feveral focie- 


ties in. fecting up a chief, and 
fubmitting to his authority, was to 
remedy the weak ne‘s and infefficiency 
of natural laws. ‘The autharity of 
the firit fovereigns, too limited in its 
origin, could not remedy the abufes 
which were to be correéied.» It was 


found neceffary. for the good of fo- 


ciety, to intruft them with more ex- 
tenfive powers, to enable them to 
make particular regulations for im- 
proving and perfeéting the firft rude 
eitablithments. Thefe regalations have 
jufly obtained the name of laws, We 
call them Positive Laws, becaufe 
the defiga of them is clear and point- 
ed. Thefe have removed the fncon- 
_venieneies of primitive fociety, ‘The 
fovereign, by pubbthing his laws, in- 
ftructs each individual in. the ruleshe 
is to follow. No one is at liberty 
to judge in his own caufe. It is the 
province of the fovercign to execute 
- 


the laws; and having in his hands all 
the torce of the flate, he is enabled 
to add weiglit to his decrees, & punith 
thefe who violate or infringe them. 
And it is his bufiaefs to be watchful 
that the laws receive due chedience, 

Thefe pofitive laws were but very 
few at firft, and refpefed only the 
moft general interefts of fociety. But 
before we enter npon any explanati- 
on, it will be propefto make fome 
obfervations on the manner in which 
mankind lived originally, 

‘here was a time, when mankind 
derived their whole fubfitiencge from 
the fruits which the earth produced 
fpontaneoufly, from their hunting, 
fifhing, and their flocks. ‘This kiad 
of life obliged them often to, change 
their abode, confequently they had 


“no dweiling- place nor fettled habiy:- 


tions, Such was the ancient manner 
of living, till agriculture was intro- 
duced ; in this manner feveral nations 
ftill ive, as the Scythians, Tartars, 
Arabians, Savages, &c. 


The difcovery of agriculture in- 
troduced a.different fet of manners.— 
Thofe aations who applied to that 
art, were obliged to-fix ina certain 
diftrict. ‘Vhey built and inhabited 
cities, _ This kind of fociety having 
need of many more arts than were ne- 
ceffary fot thofe who .negletied or 
were ignorant of agriculture, muft 
of confegnence need alfo many more 











diftinguith two different orders in po- 
fitive laws, fuch as are proper to all 
‘Kinds of political fociety in general, 
and fuch as are peculiar to a faciety 
which follows agriculture. 

Laws which are equally proper for 
all kinds of political fociety, are fach 
28 are the foundation and bond of it, 
‘without which no form ot govern- 


ment can fubfift, Of this kind are. 


the laws touching the dittin¢tion be- 
twixt meum PF sum. that is to fay, 
right of property; Penan Laws; 
thofe which fettle the formalities of 
marriage; in a word, all laws relat. 
ing to thofe refpeétive ‘obligations 
which maokind contrat as. members 


of one fociety, .We are inclined to 


lace in this rank the eftablifhment of 
Jolemn and public worthip. ‘This, nn- 


‘ der one form or other, has had a place ; 


in all civilized nations, Such is the 
firft clafs of pofitive laws, 
In the fecond clafy we place fuch 
Jaws as fuppofe the invention of {e- 
veral arts, and hy confequence com- 
merce, and the frequent charge of 
property. ‘Thefe laws are no more 


_ than an extenfion or unfolding of the 


former, Natural law, or, to fpeak 
with more precifion, rational equity, 
isthe foundation of both ; but it is by 
the civil Jaw of each country that thefe 
Jaft are digetted and seduced to form. 
‘This form muft neceiiarily vary, ace 
cording to theclimate genius ,and pate 
ticular circamfances of different na- 


“tions. Jt is in this the diftingvifh- 


ing charadteriftic of thefe two ranks 

pofitive Jaws confifts, The dif- 
ferent manner in which this laft clafs 
of pofitive Jaws has been modified in 
each country, conftityres the civil law 
of that country. Under this name 
are comprehended all thofe Jaws 
which regulate the common tranf- 
actions of civil life, and the particu- 
Jar interefts of the different members 
of fociety. Such are the Jews con- 
eerning inheritances, fucccfions,fales, 
eoprradts, &c, 
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Jaws. This obfervation leads us to 


Nations which live by hunting. 


fithing, and their flocks, cannot have 


many laws; being eften obliged to 
remove from one plage to enother, 


‘they know no property in jand, one of 


the principal fources in civil laws.—— 
The greatett part of mankind, as we 
have before obferved, lived im this 
manner in the firlt ayes after the dit 
perfton, Confequently civil laws 
were not the nrft in order of time. 
Befides, thefe could not take place, 
till fome time after the eftablifimens 
of thofe regulations‘ which properly 
conftitute the being and poiity of 2 
ftate. This firft clais of pofitive laws, 
then, which form the very eficace of 
litical fociety of every kind, fall 
rft tinder our confideration, We fhall 
defer the r@gular examination of the 
origin of civil laws, till we come to 
treat of the laws and principles of go- 
vernment eitablifhed by thofe nations 





‘who applied themfelves to agricul- 


ture, 


Of the firft Rawk of Pofitiwe Laws, 

LT is smpofible to unfold the or. 
der and feries of the firft political in- 
flitutions with any certainty. Allthae 
has been faid on that fabjeét amounts 
to nothing more than mere conjec- 
ture. Neceflity, occafioned by the 
crimes’ and diforders which every 
where prevailed, rather than deep re- 
fieétion or forefight, pat mankind uf- 
on making laws, It is highly pro- 
hable, that moft of the laws effential 
to the fupport of fociety, were efta- 
blifhed much about the fame time. 
Regulations concerning property ,— 
the punifhment of crimes,—the cere- 
monies of marriage,—and the efta- 
blifhment «:f public worfhip, were, as 
we imagine, the firft obje(is which 
employed the thoughts of legifla- 
tors. 

‘The origin of the rightsef prorer- 
ty are as ancient as the origin of fo- 
cieties. As foon as families united, 
the diflin€tion of Mrum and TuuM 
took place. But thefe sights of pro~ 

















_iperty. were very indeterminate, and 


ily underitood, till after the eftablifh- 
ment of politcal government. It 
then became neceffary to introduce a 
certain order, anda certain regularity, 
into the affairs of fociety. “I his was 
provided for by regalations for fe- 
curing to every man the peaceable 
@njoyinent of his pofleffions. ‘Thefe 
different regulations gave birth to 
civil law. hp we have already 
obferved, the, civil code. of the firtt 
focieties maft have Jain in narrow 
bounds. Deftiwte of the greateit pact 
of the arts, they had no poffeffions but 
their cattle, fome ferniture, and fome 
tew utenfils of indifpenfible ufe, Be- 
ing unacquainted with the principal 
objeéts for which civil laws were in- 
ftinuted, they had no need of many 
formalities to confirm their engage- 
ments and terminate their difputes. 
If we have fafficient reafon for 
Saying, that the firtt political focieties 
had but few civil laws, we have 
flill better reafon to affirm, that the 
cafe was very different with regard to 
penal laws, ‘The eftablifhment of 
thefe laws was abfolutely neceffary 
to reftrain individuals from refuming 


_ the exercife of their natural rights. 


_ Unhappily all men are not alike 
inclined to honefty and vistue. ‘The 
defign of political fociety is to fecure 
the tranquillity of all its members. 
In order to this, it was neceffary to 


take meafures for fuppreffing all at-- 


tempts to difturb the public peace. 
Experience has difcovered, that the 
fupport of fociety depends entire! 


on the CoERCIV® powsR, whic 


_ by exemplary punifhments intimidates 


‘the wicked, and balances the allure- 
ments of pleafure, and the ftrength of 
the paffions. Hence the neceffity 
and the eftablifhment of pena] laws. 
From what yet remains of the laws 
of the moft ancient nations, we may 
remark, that they chiefly relate to 
crimes, and fuch crimes as are moft 
common among a barbarous people ; 


'@ theft, murder, rapes, rapine, in a 
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word, all kind’of wrongs committed 
by violence. <%, 
It is not poffible to give any very 
particular account of the feveral {pe- 
cies and qualities of the moft ancient 
penal laws. ‘The law of retaliation 
1s, in thiskind, the moft ancient of 
all thofe which have been eftablithed. 
It is founded on the pareft and moit 
natural equity. The dex talionis, ws 
very ftriétly obferved by the Hracl- 
ites. We are perfuaded Mofes in this 
only conformed to the prattice of 
the primitive times. The favagces 
to this day follow with great exact- 
nefs the law of retaliation. It was 
authorized alfo by the legiflators of 
Greece and Rome. It is true, thar, 
in many circumftances, the executi- 
on of this law might have its incon- 
veniencies, and even fome impofiib:- 
lities.. For this reafon, particular 
punifhments, and even compenfati- 
ons were afterwards invented, by 
way of reparation to the party injur- 
ed. We find fome examples of this 
among the Ifraelites; and we fhall 
meet with more when we come to 
treat of the ancient laws of Greece. 
In general, we may conclude, that 
the ancient penal laws were very fe- 
vere, We in very early tines, 
Thamar condemned to be burnt for 
adultery. We find the fame feverity 
in the Egyptian Jaws. ‘Thofe of 
China are ancther proof of this. The 
fame may be faid of the laws of Mo- 
fes. Bilafphemy, idoletry, profaning 
the fabbath, witchcraft, homicide, a- 
Gultery, inceft, rapes, crimes againft 
nature, imiting or curfing father o¢ 
mother, were punifhed with death, 
nay, with the moft cruel kinds of 
death. It was faid too of the Jans 
of Draco, one of the firt legifletors 
of Athens, that they were written 
with blood. ‘The laws uf the twelve 
tables among the Romans were fa'l 
ef very cruel inftitations. We find 
there the punifhment of burning; 
thefe punifhed with dewh, &c. and 
almoft always capita! puaifhmente, 
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Amongft the Gauls, criminals were 
be rat alive in honor of the pods, ~ 
Laws ought not only tu prot 
the lives and promote the peace of 
the members of fociety in general, 
they ooght alfo to cagdult the happi- 
neis of individuals, to provide for 
their fubfiftence, to prevent eccafiand 
of difeord, to form their hearts ahd 
grinds by infpiring them, with fuch 
catiments as may promote the har- 
mony arid peace of fathes, We re- 
mark in all civilfzed ‘nations, two 
things which ‘may be confidered as 
the great fonndation ard pi ont of 
political fociety. The fick of thefe is, 
the ceremonies which accompany the 
union of a man witha woman, which 
hx and regulate tlie ties of marriage 
and the ftate of children; the fecond; 
the ceremonies of public worfhip fo- 
Jemniy paid to the Deity. fe 
twohave been found, by legiflators, 
the wiieit and moft effeftnal means 
for the fupport and good government 
of fates. 

The mutual inclination of the two 
fexes towards each other, is the prin- 
ciple which continues and perpetuates 
fociety. But this inclination, if it 
is net kept within certain bounds, is 
the fource of many evils. Before the 
eftablithment of political fociety, the 
two fexes in their commerce obeyed 
no other di€tates but thofe. of brutal 
appetite. Women belonged to the 
man who feized them fir. ‘They 
afterwards became the property of 
any one who had'the addrefs to fe- 
duce them, or the ftrength to carry 
them of, ‘Thechildren, who fprung 
from this irregular intercourfe, {carce 
evet knew who were their fathers. 
‘They knew only theif mothers, for 
which reafon they always bore their 
name.  Befides, no perfon taking 
any care to bring them gp, they were 
often expofed to perth, 

Soch_ diforder mait have been ex- 
fremely hurtful. It was a matter of 
the greateft confequence to introduce 
yecularity and tranquillity into’ the 
Wonmerce of the fexes, and to pro- 


the — of Jupiter and Juno had 


vide for the maintenance and educa- 
tion 0: children. This défitable énd 
could not be obthined but by fubject- 
ing the union of the fexes t6’cértatn 
teitriction. © The laws of ‘marriage 
have bridled the mott waruly of pat 
fidns. ‘They have done thore 5 by 
pointing out thedegces of confangai- 
nity which rénder Teas aliidneés un- 
lawful, they have taught’ men to 
Kuow and to refpect the rights of na- 
turé. = ‘Thefe laws, indeed , by afcer- 
taining the rights of children, have 
fecured a fucceilion of fubjeéts to the 
ftate, and'giren a regular and fertled 
form to fociety. No kind of laws 
— contributed more than thefe tb 
erve peace and harmony amon 
raid. ' x ef 
The infitution of the Jaws and 
rules of marriage is. very)ancient.— 
The {criptures furnifh vs with feveral 
examples of the high segard_ paid in 
the firt ages to an eitabliihment 
fo neceffary to the peace and prefer. 
vation of fociety, » i 


Profane hiftory equally confirms 
this truth. All the moft ancient 
traditions agree in afcribing the regu- 
lations concerning the union of the 
fexes to the firft fovereigns. Menes, 
etteemed the firft king of the Egypti- 
ans, eftablifhed the law of marriage 
amongit that people. ‘Ihe Chinele 

ive the honovr of this inftitution to 
Fo-hi their firft fovereign. 'TheGrecks 
allow, that they owed this falutary 
efablifhment to Cecrops, their fictt 
legiflator. Fable, whofe origin is , 
traced back. to ‘the’ carlicf’ times, 

ives us no inftance of any man’s 
Ravine more than one wife of sight. 
Jupiter, Offris, Pluto, &c. had each 
lut one lawtul wife. The Cretans 
pretended to know the place where 


heen folemnized. They celebrated 
vearly their anniverfary by a faith. 
ful ‘reprefentation of ‘thofe*ceremo- 
nies, which, as they Rad learned 
from tradition, had been obferved oa 
that occafion. " * F 














. We fee too by the laws.of all civi- 
lized nations, how much legifators 
have, had at heart the encouragement 
of marriage. .Mofes decreed, that. a 
new- married man thould be exempted 
from going to war, and from ever 
public charge, for one year. . Thofe 
who married amoogit.the Peruvians 
were freed from all taxes the fick year 
of their marriage. 


Ancient legiflators ‘carried’ their 
views ftill “farther. «In order to 
ftrengthen the ties of marriage, and 
to render that union ftill-more facred, 
they decreed very fevere puuifhinents 
to fuch as fhould attempt to violate 
therights or difturb the harmony of 
the matrimonial ftate. In all ages, 
and amongft all civilized nations, a- 
daltery has been profecuted.. Le- 
giflators were too much enlightened 
hot to perceive how deftructive that 
crime’ was to the peace, the order, 
and interefts of fociety. They regar- 
ded rapes and robberies in the fame 
light. They believed they could ‘not 
ufe too many precautions to reftrain 
a paflion, whofe confequences would 
have infajlibly occafioned the total 
ruin of fociety. Letus now proceed 
to confider the inftitution of religious 
ceremonies. 
~The eftablifhment of a folemn and 
public, worhhip has without doubt 
contributed moft of all to civilize 
mankind, and ro fupport & ftrength- 
en fovieties. ‘The exiftence of a fu- 
preme Being, foveriegn judge of all 
things, and abfolute mailer of all e- 
vents, is one of the firft traths which 
affects the mind of an_ intelligent 
creature, who is willing to make ufc 
of his réafon. From. this heart-fele 
fentiment arifes the natural idea of 
having recourfe in calamities to that 
almighty Being, of invoking him in 
prefling dangers, and of endeavoring 
to obtain the favor aad proteétion of 
this omnipotent Sovereign of the u- 
niverfe,- by external expreffions of 
fubmillion and refpe&t. Religion then 
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is priot to the efablifhment of civil 
fociety, a independent of all hu- 
man conventions. 

But depravity Of Heart, blindnefe 
of mind, and efpecislly faperititioa, 
have too often darkened and perverc- 
ed'thofe ideas that men ought to have 
of the Deity; they have’ more than 
once indifcriminately ted them to o- 
ther beings, who they foolifhly fan 
cied could proreét theat, and to whom 
of confequence they paid ‘religious 
worthip. As foon as feveral fame 
lies had fubmitted to one form of po- 
litical government, they found it 
would be very dangerous and incon- 
venient to permit every particular 
perfon ta chule, according to his 
own fancy, the form and obje& of his 
worthip. They endeavored therefore 
to unite all the members of the fos 
eiety in one fixed aad uniform moce 
of public worfhip.. ‘“* No particular 
perfon,” fay the Roman laws, ** thall 
** have any new or itrange gods, of 
** worfhip them even in fecret, un- 
** lefs the worfhip of them has been 
** permitted by public authority.” 
This principle bas been acknowledg- 
ed by all civilized nations : they faw 
very clearly, that it was impoffible 
for fociety to fubfit without fome 
form of public worfhip. Into what- 
ever country we tranfport ourfelves, 
we fhall every where meet with al- 
tars, facrifices, feftivals, religious 
ceremonies, ‘priefts, temples, or pla- 
ces folemnly and publicly confecrated 
to the Deity. 


We learn from the remains of an- 
cient hiftory, that the firft fovereigns 
inilitated the ceremonies of religion, 
and regulated the public worfhip in 
each flate. We even fee, that origi- 
nally, and for a long time after, the 
two offices of king and prieft were 
united in one perfon. ‘The holy 
{criptare faith it, Homer alfo, and 
other ancient authors, affirm this ve- 
ry clearly. 

(Te be comtinned.) 
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The Oniain and Paocerss of Ants 
and MAnuract@ass, 


(Continued from page 206.) 
The Ant of making Brean. 


HE defgn and end of all the 
toils of hufbandry is to procure 

bread. However comnva this ali- 
meut is at-prefent, the art of prepar- 
ing itwas very rude ig its beginnings, 
flow and various ia moreatde te 
all other humaa jmventions. Sever- 
al nations who had corn, did not 
kaow far fome time the fecret of coa- 
veriing it into meal, or the meal into 
bread, How many vat countries are 
there where, though they have grain, 
the ufs of bread is ttill qaiteanknown? 
It is cven difficult to conceive how 
certain nations came to find out the 
extreme utility and various properties 
of cora. The difference between 
bread and that plant in its natural 
fiateis prodigious, Yet nothing but 
the hopes of obtaining bread couid 
have made whole nations apply them- 
felves co hafbandry, which is by. fat 
the moft laborious courfe of life, and 
requires the greatett folicitude and at- 
tention. Accordingly there have been, 
in ancient times, and ftiil are, many 
nations who rever would fubmit to 
cultivate the earth. The inconvenien- 
sies of a wandering life appeared to 
them preferable to the fweets of a fe- 
dentary one, which could only be 
procured by means of agriculture.— 
"Thofe nations, then, who fubmitted 
to the fatigues neceflary for fon 
eorn, muft have known that it wou 
reward al] their toil, and furnith them 
with the moft folid and agreeable 
food. ‘This isa freth proof, that 
fome families, even after the difper- 
fion and the confufion of 
had ftill retained fome idea of the 
wmoft ufeful arts, 

We hall here Jay before our read- 
ers the conje€tures we have found in 
ancient writers, about the fteps by 
which the art of making bread wasa- 
gain difvovered by thofe families, 


who, in their wandering ftate, had 


loft this and every other art. ‘They 
began, fay the ancients, with eating 
the grain as nature produced it, with- 
out any aration. According to 
Pofidonies, 6 very ancient and emi- 
nent philofopher, this alone, if duly 
to, was fufficient to fu 
the idea of converting corn mto 
bread. They muft have obferved, 
fays he, that the grains were firft 
bruifed by che teeth, then diluted by 
the faliva, and, being wrought and 
kneaded by the tongue, went into the 
ttomach, where they were properly 
heated to ‘be converted into nourith- 
ment. On this model they formed 
the plan of making cora into bread 
fitfor nourifhment. They imitated 
the action of the teeth, by bruifing the 


grain between two ftones; they thea 


mixed the meal with water, and by 
ftirring and kneading that mixtere, 
they formed it into a » which 
they baked by putting it ander hot 
athes, or fome other way, till by de- 
grees they invented ovens. 

Whatever becomes of this conjec- 
tare, we fhall now defcribe the dif. 
ferent operations made in the moft 
ancient times upon grain, and the 
ufes they put it to, according to the 
lights furaifhed us by antiquity. The 
practices of feveral nations at this 
time will affit us in judging of thofe 
of former ages. 

We have faid already, that there 
was a time when plants, herbs, and 
roots, were the chief food of almoft 
all the inhabitants of »the earth. It 
is probable they broiled or boiled thefe 
plants and roots, as feveral nations do 
at prefent. We are perfuaded, that 
many nations originally knew no 
other way of-dreffing grain. They 
would begin by broiling the ears as 
foon as pulled while green and fuil 
of fap, ona clear and hot fire; then, 
rubbing them between their hands, 
they feparated the grain from the 
chaff, and eat 4 without any other 
preparation. is conjeGture ap- 
pears the more probable, that in He- 
rodetus’s time this was the prackies 
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of fome nations in India, and that, 
even in our own days, this 1s the 
practice of feveral favage nations in 
preparing their grain. 
sat as the nations of whom we are 
{peakiny became civilized, this prac- 
tice would be abolifhed : for, as this 
kiad of food would lait only about a 
month, they lott the principal advan- 
tage of grain, which is its pepe 
men with a certain and plentifa 
fapport from one harveit co another. 
‘Thefe people therefore would natar- 
ally ftady how to make ufeof grain 
after it was-ripeand dried. But it is 
probable they would make a great 
many trials before they hit upon any 
commodious method of converting 
this plant into aa agreeable and pro- 
per aliment. 
It is impoftible for men to live up- 
ondry grain inthe hufk ; they mutt 
therefore have ftudied feveral me- 
thods of preparing it. We find no 
practice fo univerfal in ancient times 
as that of roafting grain. Almoft all 
known nations have practifed it, and 
the favages practife it at this day. 
What could be the reafon of this? 
"Vhe moft probable feems to be this. 
We have been told, that originally 
men made ufe of grain in its natural 
ftate. Of all the frumentaccous plants, 
if we believe the ancients, barley was 
the firft that men fed upon. The 
grains of barley are involved in a 
certain hufk or coat, of which it can- 
not be ftripped bat by the millftone. 
The far greateft part of thefe firft na- 
tions sew nothing of mills. For 
want ot this machine they made ufe 
of fire, to detach the barley from its 
hofk, which made it almoft impofli- 
ble to be eaten. ‘They found this 
further advantage in this praétice, 
that the fire communicated a kind of 
fiavour tothe barley. For this kind 
of grain, when half roafted, has not 
adifagreeadle tafte. In Ethiopia tra- 
vellereeommonly carry no other pra- 
vifion with them but parched barley. 
When afterwards thefe nations came 
Ver. 1, No, *4. ‘ 
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to grind their grain, this roafting of 
it was of great advaataye. For many 
ages men knew no other way of 
grinding their grain, than by pound- 
ing it in mortars. The action of 
the fire apon the grain made it more 
ealily bruifed and ttripped of its coat, 

We may. reckon alf) amongtt the 

fir Methods of preparing grain, that 
of fleeping and boiling it in wa:er, 
as they do their rice ia the calt. We 
know that the conftant food of the 
Greeks and Romans, in their firft 
ages, was grain prepared in this man- 
ner, the water {welling and foftening 
the grain fo mach as to make at eah- 
ly eatable. ‘This is ftill the method 
of many nations in preparing their 
grain. Perhaps, too, the better to 
itrip it of its huiks, they ufed to boi) 
it a little before they roafted it. We 
meet with the traces of thefe aacient 
practices amongit the Calmucks on 
the banks of the Irtis. Barley is their 
ordinary food. ‘They fteep it for 
fome time in water, then prefs it to 
firip it of its coat, and fet it upon the 
fire in kettles without water till it is 
well roatted. ‘They eat it in hand- 
fuls for their daily bread. 

Mankind were cot long in difco- 
veriny that grain wanted itill further 
preparation. ‘They foon obferved 
that grain contained within its huf 
orcoat, a fubftance which required 
to be difiatangled. This fuggefled 
the idea of bruifing or pty «stl 
The firt inftruments vfed for this 


purpofe, were only peities and mor-, 


tars of wood or ftone. Nature paint- 
ed out thefe. The Greeks, Romans, 
and almoft all nations, were a loug 
time betore they difcovercd any othes 
method of making corn iato meal, 
Many nations even in our days have 
no other machines for this purpofe. 

It is not eafy to determine, with 
certainty, in what manner they made 
ufe of this kind of meal. Diodoros 
fays, that the firft inhabitants of 
Great- Britain, after preffing the grains 
out ‘ the cags, pounded them ina 
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mortar, and fo eat them ; and thefe 
grains, thus pounded and bruifed, 
were their principal food. We knew 
that the Indians of Pera prepare their 
barley, by firit toatting it, then redu- 
cing it to meal, and fo eat it in fpvons, 
without any further drefling. We 
do not Know whether the aations of 
antiquity ufed their pounded cosa in 
this manner. 

It is certain, that before men could 
make a proper yfe of grain, they muft 
have found out the art of feparating 
the meal from the bran, Yet we are 
perfaaded that at firft they eat both 
together, as fome unpolifhed nations 
do ftill. By degrees, however, they 
would endeavor to feparate them, 
“perhaps by pafling their pounded 
corn through coarfe fieves made of 
twigs, batkets of offers, or the like, 
er perhapseven by winnowing it.— 
All thefe methods are {till ufed by the 
favages. By degrees they improved 
thefe inftraments. ‘The Egyptians 
made their fieves or fearches of the 
filaments of the plant called Papyrus, 
or of the flendereft rufhes. The 
Greeks ufed this Jai plant for the 
fame purpofe. The ancient inhabi- 
tants of Spain made theirs of thread. 
The Gauls were the firft who had 
the art of making them of horfes 
hair. 

‘The firft ufe they probably made 
of meal, was to mix it with water, 
and eat that mixture without any 
further preparation, as the people ia 
the Highlaads of Scotland, and feve- 
ral others, do at this day. At length 
they thought of boiling this mixture. 
‘The moft common dith the ancients 
made of meal, was a kind of haily- 
pudding, boiled in earthen veffels, 
not unlike the farre of the Italians. 
This meal, diluted with pure water, 
was the ftanding food of the ancients, 
which fometimes they dreffed alone, 
and fometimes with meat when they 
could procure any. ‘They know no- 
thing of dreffing them feparately, and 
eating them together, as we ufe bread. 


‘This way of ufing meal fubfifted very 


long. Itwasin ufe among the Greeks, 
Rowans, Perfians, and Carthaginians. 
The ancient inhalitants of the Ca- 
nary iflands were no lefs ignorant of 
the ast of making bread. They eat 
their meal baked with meat and but- 
ter. ‘The favages make what we call 
their Sazamite, of Indian corn roafted 
in the afhes, pounded in a wooden 
mortar, and baked in an earthen vef- 
fel with all kinds of meat. 

Soine of the ancients might have 
difcovered preity early the art of 
converting corn into meal ; but that 
of converting meal into bread, in all 
appearance, was not very foon found 
out. Yet till this difcovery was made 
it may, be faid, that mankind enjoyed 
but very imperfectly the advantages 
of grain, whofe true and belt ufe is 
to be converted into breed. It is 
hard to imagine by what eps they 
arrived at this diicovery. ‘lt hey muit 
have invented dough, that is, to mix 
a certain proportion of meal and wa- 
ter together, ftir them ftrongly, and 
feveral times ; they mutt have invent- 
ed the ast of baking, &c. We may 
believe it muft bave coft them many 
repeated tiials before they difcovered 
the art of converting meal into bread 
But in whatever manner this difcove- 
ry was made, it was exceeding anci- 
ent. ‘The fcriptures acquaiot us, 
that Abraham ferved up bread to the 
three angels whi:h appeared to him 
in the valley of Mamre. 

Their manner of maki: 2 bread at 
that time was very fimple. ‘The in- 
gredients were only meal any water, 
and perhaps a little fait. Their bread 
was not thick and raifed as ours is 
‘at prefent ; it was a kind of {mall 
flat cake, which they eafily broke 

with their hands, and eat without a 
knife. Hence thefe expreffions fo 
frequently ufed in fcripture, to reak 
bread, the dreaking of bread, &c. It 
appears further, that they did not 
knead their dough, and that they 
baked it immediately before. they 
ufed it, a practice which fubfifts fill 
in feveral countries. 
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“They ufed but few precautions an- 
ciently in baking their bread. ‘The 
hearth-ftone commonly then ferved 
fer this purpofe. They laid a thin 
piece of dough upon this, covered it 
up with hot athes, and let it fie antil 
it was fufficiently baked, Jt was in 
this manner Sarah prepared the bread 
which Abraham fet before the-angels. 
It is thus feveral nations in this coan- 
try prepare their bread at prefent.— 
They wrap their patte in leaves, cover 
it firtt with hot athes, and above thefe 
with live coal. Sometimes they may 
vfe hollow ftones, fufficiently heated, 
for this parpof. ‘The prattice of 
feveral modern nations leads us to 
think they did this. In fome parts 
of Norway, at this day, they bake 
their bread between two hollow flints. 
The bread of the Arabians is a kind 
of cake, which they bake between two 
flones made holtow for this very pur- 
we and heated in the fire. The 

read of the Tartars of Circaffia is 
made of the meal of millet, kneaded 
with water into a foft pafte, which 
they bake aboot half enough in earth. 
en moulds, and eat tery hot. ‘The 
bread of the greateft part of the na 
tions of Africa is only meal kneaded 
with a littke water, which they divide 
into fmall pieces, and bake ona ftone 
or in an earthen pot upon the fire. 

might perhaps anciently make 
ufe of a kind of gridirons, or frying- 
pens, in which they put their pafte, 
and baked it over the fire. 

The invention of ovens however is 
very ancient. They are. fpoke of in 
the time of Abraham. Some writers 
give the honor of this invention to 
one Annus an Egyptian, a perfonen- 
tirely unknown in hiftory. Thefe firit 
ovens were very diffrent from ours. 
They were (as far as we can judge of 
them) a kind of baking-pans of clay 
or fattifh earth, which they eafily 
carried with them from place to place. 
We may imagine that thefe firlt o- 
vens were very much like thofe ofthe 
Turks, which are of clay, and re- 
femble an inverted tub or hell, ‘They 


heat them by potting fire in the in- 
fide, and then lay the pafteon the 
top: as thefe cakes are baked, they 
remove them, and put others in their 
room. All thefe different ways of 
baking bread which we have mens 
tioned, ftill fubfift in the eaft. 

We have no reafon to believe, that 
as foon as men difcovered the art of 


_ making bread, they found out the 
 fecret of raifing the pafte. If there 


is any one difcovery owing tochance, 
it is that of leaven. ‘Ihe idea of 
fuch a thing could not come into the 
mind of man naturally. The wor'd 
was indebted to the economy of fome 
perfon or other for this happy difco- 
very, who, in order to fave a litile 
old dough, mixed it with the new, 
without forefeeing the utility of this 
mixture. They would no deubt be 
very much furprifed to find, that this _ 
piece of old dough, fo four and dif-# 
tafteful of itfelf, rendered the new. 
bread fo much lighter, more favoumyy, 
and eaficr of digeftion. We do n@e, 
know the precife time when leaven 
came tobe ufed. It does not appear 
that the bread which Abraham pre. © 
fented to the angels was leavened. 
Sarah baked it as foon as fhe had 
mixed the meal andthe waters It 
is not at prefent the cuftom in the 
greateft part of Afia to ferment the 
pafte. The ufe of leaven however 
was very ancient, and muft have been 
known before Mofes. For when 
that legiffator prefcribes to the Jfra. 
elites the manner of eating the paf- 
chal lamb, he forbids them to ufe 
leavened bread; he obferves further, 
that when the Ifraelites went out of 
Egypt, they eat unleavened bread, 
baked in the afhes, becaufe, fays he, 
they were thraft out of Egypt, and 
had no time allowed them to leaven 
their bread. 

It muft kave taken much time and 
much labour to reduce corn into 
meal in the mortar : this meal muft 
alfo have been coarfe. We are per- 
fuaded, that the want of proper ma- 
chines is the reafon why feveral nati- 
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ons who have corn, do not 
into bread. But by little and little 
the artsimproved. ‘They muft foon 
have difcovered the utility of certain 
ftones for crufhing and grinding the 
grain, “The ruadeit favages are not 
ignorantof this. ‘They convert their 
corn into meal by means of two 
fiones, the one fixed, the orher turn... 
ed about upon at by ftrength of arm,,. 
as Our painters grind and mix their 
colours. It is probable this was their 
method in the firttages. This was 
itill very incommodious and toilfome. 
They would therefore endeavor to 
find out fome cme eafy and, iti- 
ous way of grinding t 
Jatt they seal ste 
the mill. 
It cannot be expefted we fhall ever 
be able to difcover the exatt time 
when mills were invented, There 
are fo few circumftances recorded in 
Aiftory concerning this, and feveral 
other very ancient inventions, that it 
pofiible to fix the precife epocha 
their difcovery. We will not take 
“upon us to affirm that corn-mills were 
known in Abraham’s time, though 
we are inclined to think they were, 
from what Mofes makes Abraham 
fay to Sarah, “* to knead three meafures 
«« of fine meal ;” it is: hard to con- 
ceive how meal can be made very fine 
without the ufc of the mill. But not 
to infift on this doubtful paffage, Job, 
who lived in the ages we are now 
confidering, {peaks of the millftone.. 
It is equally certain that the ufe of 
mills was very ancient among the 
Egyptians. Mofes makes this fuffi- 
ciently evident. He fpeaks alfo very 
plainly of thefe machines, when he 
forbids the Ifraelites to take the ups 
per or nether millflone in pledge. 
But we are quite ignorant of the 
eonlirvGion of thefe ancient mills. 
"The mil!fones moft have been very 
{mall, fince they were eafily turned 
by hand. This was one of the hard- 
eft and loweft drudgeries of their fer- 
vents and flaves. Mofes expreffes 
this clearly in fpraking of the laft 


make it. 


plague of :—All the firft-born 
in the land phe foali die, from the 
Sirft-born of Pharuib that prtreth upom 
the thrones ewen to the firft-born of. the . 
maid fervant that is bebind the mills + 
(To-be continued) *' 
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RHETORIC. 
(Continued from page 212.) ; 
T remains to treat of the logical 

. variations. "Thefe- are made 
the tonics or common places; which: 


are, * 
1, The denomipation: 
2. The definition and defcription : 
3- The genus and fpecies : 
4- The whole and its parts : . 
5. Thecaufes, as the efficient, final, 
‘material, and formal caute : 
6.. The effets : 
- 'Theaccefforiesand circumftances: 
t The comparables : 
g- The oppofites : 
10. ‘The examples and teftimonies. 
The. d:nomination confiders the 
name of av object, that is, the etymo- 
logy or derivation of the word, or 
from whence it derives its erigin ; 
the Lomorymy, or eguivecation, when 
a word has different’ fignifications ; 
the /yxonymy, when. the fame thing is 
expreffed by different names; the 
auagram, or the meaning formed by 
the tranfpofing of the letters. The 
definition and defcription exprefs the 
nature and properties of any object, 
the firft in a maoner more confined, 
and the other more explicit. The 
genus exprefles an extenfive idea that 
comprehends feveral fpecies; and 
the {pecies exprefles a more: confined 
idea, of fomething that helongs to a 
nos. ‘The whole implies an ob- 
ject that is entire, and capable of be- 
ing divided ; and the part ts a porti- 
on of that whole. The efficient 
caufe is that from which fomething 
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‘is derived ; it is either principal, that’ 


is, the trae origin of an onject, or 
inflrumental, that is, the mean by 
which it is produced ; or plyfical, 
‘which is that from which the vdject 
immediately arifes; or mora’, from 
whence the objedt accidentally re- 
fults, or which caufes it to take place. 
Fhe final caufe is the defign, the end 
for which anything is'\done. ‘The 
material cafe is founded in the na- 
ture andeffence of the thing itfelf. 
‘Lhe formal caufe is’ founded in the 
attributes, the effential qualities and 
properties of the objeét. ‘The ef- 
fects are the’ neceflary confequences 
which refalt from the efficient caufe. 
‘The acceffories are thofe things which 
belong to an objeét, either properly 
or accidentally. The circumftances 
are the fituations which erst ed 
an objeét, and are divided into bifo- 
rical and moral, The comparables 
ate relations of refemblances, and 
are diftinguifhed into fmilar, diffimi- 
lar, and emblematic. ‘The oppofites 
are fuch objets whofe natures and 
properties are direétly contrary to 
each other. The examples confit 
in reciting fimilar events, or in rela- 
tions of parallel or equivalent mat- 
ters. The teftimonies are nothing 
more than the atteftations of a pen 
or a tongue that is worthy of belief : 
end thefe are what compofe the to- 
pics or common places, from whence 
the orator draws his ‘arguments and 
forms his reafonings. 

' We now come to the fecond part 
of rhetoric, which confifts in the 
eonnexion of words and phrafes, or 
periods: and here we have two prin- 
cipal objects to confider, which are 
the adje@ien or jun@ion, and the punc- 
tuatiox. By a period is meant a fhort 
part of a difcourie, but the members 
of which taken together form acom- 
plete fenfe. The period is either 
Simple or compound ; and it is neceffa- 
ry to know the compofition, the dilata- 
sion Or manner of extending it, and 
the contrefior, or manner in which 
it may bealbreviated. The Ample 
pera Coniilts but of one logical pro- 
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pofition ; the fubjeé&t and attributes 
of which may be amplified by aii forts 
of adjectioas. ‘Thefe adjections are 
either verbal or real. teal ad- 
jeStions are drawn trom the topics or 
common places. “The compound pe. 
riod is, when we add (1) other predi- 
cates to a fabject, or (2) contrary 
predicates, or elie (3) other fubjects 
to the predicate, or (4) contrary fub- 
jets; or fill otherwife (5) to the en- 
tire propofition the etiology or ac- 
eonnt of the caufes ; or (6) conve- 
nient amplifications. Jn the forr 
firft cafes, a period, fo compofed, is 
called either concgfive,or adverfative, 
or exclufive. In the fifth cafe, a peri- 
od, fo compofed by the adjcfion of 
etiologies, 1s called either conditional, 
or confecutive, or ca/ual, or explana» 
tive. In the fixth and laf cafe, a pe- 
riod, compofed hy the adjcttion of 
amplifications, i8 expreffed by the ffn- 
gle word comparative, and contains 

a propofition, ‘to which is added a 

comparifon, with the explanation of 

the obje€t_ to which it is compared, 
the allufion, the example, the tefii- 
mony, &c. the whole connefted with 

the words es, fr, that, juff os, &c. 

Punéluation teaches, 1. The ufval 
diftinétions in the periods of a writ- 
ten difcourfe : 2. ‘Il he manner of cm- 
ploying thefe diftin€tions. 

The marks of which are, 

1. « The point : 

2. , Thecomma: 

3. : The colon: , 

4. ; The nae 

. ? The point of interrogation : 

é. ! The die of br i ; 

4. () The parenthefis : 

‘To which may be added, 

8. The two points which are placed 
_ over an i, to fhew that it is to 
~be pronounced feparately, and 

not as a dipthong. 

Rhetoric here precifely diftinguithes 

the cafes in which each of thefe figns 

are to be ufed, in order to mark the 
gradual divifions tn a difcourfe. Ic 
fhews, alfo, in what inflances it is 
convement to make ufe of arjite! 
letters, "The ule of thele is not the 
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fame in all langnages.. The Ger- 
mans, for example, place a capital 
letter at the beginning of every 
noun fobfentive. The method of 
totally excluding capitals, even at 
the beginning of proper names, or a 
period, is very injudicious, as it tends 
tly to confound the periods, and 
pot not in the leait aid the local me- 
mory; whereas the capital letters 
ferve to difcern the peflages with fa- 
cility. It moreover. tarigues~ the 
fight, and makes the printed page 
appear like a mere chaos, without 
order and without tafle. 
The dilation or extenfion of peri- 
ods fhews the method of making fe- 
veral periods out of one. This 
tenfion is made by adding to the {ub- 
jeG, to the predicate, and to anentire 
propofition, mew propofitions and 
riods, and which may be done as 
vigli with rd to. fimple as com- 


pound periods, either by citing the 


form judgment, asa particular 
pericd; or by drawing from the ad- 
jections to the fubject and attributes, 
new propofitions, and reducing them 
into as many periods. ‘The contrace 
tion of periods, on the contrary, ts 
employed in reducing many periods 
to one ora few : and this is perform. 
ed by a judicious rec'fion of a fuper- 
finous numer of acje&ions, as well 
{ubjedis as predicates; or by rejett- 
ing fach propofitions as are aceeflory 
and not effential; or by felecting the 
principal propofitions of each period, 
in order to reduce them to a {mall 
numberor 2 fingle propofition. And 
thus rhetoric furnithes particular rales 
by which a difconrfe toodilared may 
be contra¢ted, that a concifion and 
energy may be obtained, and a dif- 
gaittu! prolixity avoided. 
(Te be concluded in our next.) 
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ELOQUENCE. 
(Continued from page 214.) 


W* are now come to the ora- 
: tor’s fecond obje&, which 
is the difpofttion of his difcourfe.— 
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Every oration has four parts, which 
are, 1. The exordium :, 2. The pro- 
pofition: 3. The body of the dif- 
courfe, and the manner of treating 
the fubjr&: and, 4. The conclofion, 
In the exorcium, an entire chria, 
which relates to the fubjed, is. pro- 


-pofed ; ora hhort hiltorical narration 


is given ot fats relative to the mat- 
ter that is to be difcuffed. In the 
propofition, we may elucidate fach 
terms as are either obfcure er equi- 
ee an ee aranet he omitted, 

niin it Oy a lhort captation @- 
wour. Inthe bod Of abe nn om 
the feveral parts of it sre.treated fuc- 
ceffively, in their natural order, as fo 
many particular, chrias; ftill givi 
the moft attention to that which 1s 
the molt important. In the conclu- 
fion, we may bricfly repeat the pro- 
pofition; and, if we think proper, 
the divifions and principal arguments. 
From the matter that has been treat- 
ed, may he deduced confequences 
that are either ufeful or doctrinal, 
moral or confolatory : or we may 
conclude our difcourfe by offering 
up vows for the welfare of our au« 
ditory, 

Elocution is the orator’s third capi« 
tal object; and properly relates ta 
the fyle. We have fhewn from whence 
we are to derive our thoughts or ide. 
as; ftyle is the method of reprefent~ 
ing thofe ideas. It is.a very come 
mon opinion, that finifhed exprefii- 
ons naturally arife from clear ideas, 
as Minerva iffued completely armed 
from the brain of Jupiter: a poetic 
image, a fententious expreffion ; but 
too frequently falfe, or, at leaft, by 
no means a general trath. He who 
reads with attention, will very fre- 
quently find the contrary. What fo- 
hid, what excellent thoughts do we 
not often meet with, which are either 
weakly or difagreeably exprefied, in 
authors of profound ability and fci- 
ence, but to whom the Mafes have 
refuted the gift of elocution! How 
many writers are there alfo, who to, 
reader their works more generally 
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ufeful, and, that they may not be 
confined to one nation only, are in- 
duced to write ina language that is 
not natural to them, and of which 
they are by no means able mafters? 

But as, in general, it is ear 
to the order of nature, tat externa 
beauty and grace tend to make that 
efteemed and loved which is of ntfeif 
good and true, the orator fhould ap- 
ply with the utmoft folicitude, to 
the art of eclocution ; and in dumg 
this there are four ‘principal obdj-cts 
that he will keep in view, and which 
are, 1. the words, 2. the plirafes, 3. 
the numbers, and the harinony that 
thence arifetk, and, 4. the connexion. 
"The words fhould be cuflomary, that 
is, generaily received in the language 
in which we fpeak or write ; intedligi- 
ble, that is, clear and commonly uf- 
ed in the fenfe in which we employ 
them; and weil adapted to the mat- 
ter and place where thev a. applied. 
The phrafes fhould have the fame 
properties, and be polite, elegant, 
and agreeable. They fhould = be 
always ftudioufly fought ater. By 
practice, they will frequently flow 
1a abundance. Neither fhould we 
be over difficult in oar choice of 
them. Too much ferupulofity in 
this refpect, fays Quintillian, ends in 
a fruitlefs labour; it is an injudici- 
ous delicacy, which only teads to 
extingwifh the fire of imagination. 
A judicious choice of epithets con- 
triPutes alfo greatly to the elegance, 
and to the ftrength of a difcourfe: 
they fhoald not however be too fre- 
quently ufed; for, asthe fame au- 
thor obferves, it is with epithets in 
a difcourfe, as with valets in an ar- 
my, who would only ferve to over- 
Joad it, if one was to be afligned to 
every foldier; as then the numbers 
would be doubled without doubling 
the force of the army. 

With regard to numbers and har- 
mony, we may remark, that the ar- 
rangement of the words contributes 
greatly to the beauty and the ftrength 
ofa difcourfe; that there is a-matu- 
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ral tafte in mankind which makes 
them fenfible of. numbers and ca- 
dettce, and iisat it is farce pollible an 
expreffion fhould reach the heart 
which begins by fhocking the ear.— 
‘The numbers arife trom the fyliabics 
that are thort o¢ acute, and accenied 
orgriye; from the harfh or gentle 
found ofa word that is ia itfeit rough 
ortender: but how hasth or rough 
foever a word may be, it may, by a 
happy tfanfpofition, be readcred fof 
and foaorous ; and of this we may be 
convinced by feleCting fome para- 
graph where the numbers and the 
periods are remarkably harmonious, 
and tranfpofing the words and featen- 


, os, the fame thoughts, andeven the 


fame expreflions will remain, but the 
grace and harmony of numbers will 
totally vanifh. Every ear however 
is not formed to diftinguifh this har- 
mony with fufficient deficacy ; aad 
to acqure a refined and juf tafte, ic 
is neceffary repeat4ily to read with 
ftrift attention the works of the moit 
able orators. On the other hand, 
we fhould be careful that we do not, 
by too much attention to the harmo- 
ny of words and fentences, form re- 
gular verfes, which is one of the great. 
ef errors in compofition. 

Laftly, with regard to coanexion, 
itis fufficient to obferve, that the 
matters on which we treat, the pro- 
pofitions that we advance, and the 
periods that we compofz, fhould not 
only havea natural connexion among 
themfelves, and be fo difpofed, that 
the fucceeding part may be the im- 
mediate confeguence of that which 
precedes; but we fhould alfo know 
how to join the propofitions and pe- 
riods with grace and propricty, by 
the means of particles which are jut 
and agreeable. 

As to what concerns the different 
forts of ftyle, thetoricians have made 
many pedantic and trifing divifions. 
They dittinguifh between a ftyle that 
is homeletical, juridical, medicinal, 
philofuphic, hiftoric, oratorical, epif- 

tolary, comic, pectic, aad we kcow 
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nothgw many others. ‘They ob- 
ferve and explain the difference be- 
tween ftyles that are humble, moder- 
ate, fublime, fimple, fabtile, decent, 
polite, fatiric, familiar, ceremonious, 
joyous, ferious, narrative, relative, 
prolix, and doncife, When we have 


faid that each art and feience has its’ 


jargon, that there are certain tech- 
nical tering which are effential to it, 
and which fhould be ufed with pro- 
prety and moderation, and that we 
vuld couftantly adapt the exprefli- 
ons and fyle to the matter on which 
we treat, we thiak we have faid ina 
few words all that can be faid on the 
fubjeA, and that common fenfe is 
{uficient to didtate the reft. ee 
‘Nhe perorationis the vrator’s fourth 
and laft object. It is the manner of 
{peaking the oration or difcourfe that 
he has compofed: and confifts of 
three articles, memory, prowanciation, 
and ain, In order to affitt his me- 
mory, the orator fhould make a re- 
gular difpofition in his difcourfe, and 
mark the feveral parts in the margin ; 
he fhould write his oration diftingly 
and regularly, and underline the 
principal connexions ; and he will 
do well to accuftom himfelf to fpeak 
fometimes extempore, that he may 
he able to proceed in cafe of necei- 


fity. . 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ProwunciaTion, or Dettvery. 
(Continued from page 217.) 
EXT to emphafis, the paufes in 

{peaking pe. attcntion.— 
"Vhefe are of two kinds; firlt, em- 
phatical paufes; and next, fuch as 
mark the diftinétions of fenfe. An 
emphatical paufe is made, after fome- 
thing has been faid of peculiar mo- 
ment, and on which we want to fit 
the hearer’s attention. Sometime: 
before fach a thing is faid, we uther 
it in with a paufe of this nature. Such 
aufes have the fame effe&, as a rong 
emphafis, and are fubjeét to the fame 


ules ; efpecially to the caution jo 
now given, of not repeating them toe 
frequently. For as ~ EXCITE UNe 
common attention, of courte 
raife expectation, if the importanee of 
the matter be not fully anfwerabile to 
fuch expectation, they occafioa :dit 
nagsaminens and difguft. 
t the moft frequent and the 
principal ule of pautes, isto marc 
the divifions of the fenfe, and at the 
fame time to allow the fpeaker to 
draw his breath ; and the proper and 
graceful adjuitment of {uch paufes, is 
one of the :aoit nice and difficult ar- 
ticles in delivery. Inall public fpeak- 
ing, the management of the breath 
requires a good deal of care, fo as not 
to be obliged to divide words from 
one another, which have fo intimate 
a connection thatihey ought to be 
with the fame breath, 
and without the leaft feparation.— 
Many a fentence is miferably mang 
led, and the force of the emphafis to- 
tally lott, by divifions being made ia 
the wrong place. To avoid this, e- 
very one, while he is fpeaking, fhould 
be very careful. to provide a full fope 
ly of breath for what he is to utter. 
fe is a great miitake to imagine, that 
the breath muft be drawn, only at 
the end of a period, when the voice 
is allowed to fall. It can eafily be 
gathered at the intervals of the period, 
when the voice is only fufpended for 
a moment ; and, by this management, 
one may have always a fufficient ftock 
for carrying on the longett fentence, 
without improper interruptions. 

If any one,. ippdblic f{peaking, 
fhali have formed to himfelf a cere 
tain melody or tune, which requires 
reft and paufes of its own, difting 
from thofe of the fenfe, he has cons 
traéted one of the worft habits into 
whicha public fpeaker can fall. Ie 
is the fenfe which thould always rule 
the puufes of the voice; for wher- 
ever there isaoy fenfible fafpenfion 
of the voice, aes ‘onda led 
to expect fomewhat corre ing in 
the meaning, Paufes in public dif& 
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@turfe, mut be formed npon the 
‘manner in. which we utter ourfelves 
in ordinary, fenfible converfation; 
andnot upon the ftiff artificial man- 
ner which we acquire, from reading 
ee Mra ston eed 
-tuation, ‘The general. ren of punc- 


* * 
. 


‘tuation is a ca-. 


‘pricious and ; and di@ates an 
uniformity of tone in the - 
-which is extremely difa : 


we are to obferve, that slither 
-panfes gracefel and expreffivey 
mutt not only be woke sad take 
.place, but alfo be accompanied with 
&@ proper tone of voice, by which the 
i nature of thefe paufesis intimated ; 
- much more thaa by the length of 
them, which can never be exadly 
" Saineaheunebeaadananece 
t voice 
that is proper; fometimes a degree 
of cadence in the voice is required ; 
and fometimes that peculiar cone and 


nae ane ts we are 
to regulate ourfelves, by attendi 
to the manner in which onsen 
es us to {peak, when engaged in real 
and earneft difcourfe with others. 
When we are reading of seciting 
verfe, there is a lia¢ difficulty in 
_ making the paufes juftly. ‘The dif- 
ficulty arifes from the melody of 
verfe, which dittates to the ear paufes 
or refts of its own; and to adjuft and 
compound thefe properly with the 
. paufes of the fenie, fo as neither to 
hurt the ear, not offend the under- 
fianding, is fo very nice 4 matter, 
that itis fo wonder we fo foldom 
meet with good readers of poetry.— 
‘There are two kinds of paufes that 
heloag to the mufic of verfe ; one is, 
the paufe at the end of the line; and 
ane other, the cafaral paufe in the 
middle of it. With regard to the 
paufe at the end of the line, which 
marks that ftrain of verfe tobe finith- 
ed, rhyme renders this always fenfi- 
ble, and in fome meafure eompels ns 
to olferve it in our pronansiation.— 
Vou. L Ne. >- 


~ 


» Inblank veérfe, where there is a great- 
er liberty permitted of running the 
lines into another, fo 3 
_ without. any fufpenfion in the fenfe, 
it Pad me ion, Whether 
-in reading fach with propriety, 
any regard at all fhould be pala to 
the clofe of a line? We ought cer- 
. tainly to read blank verfe fo, as to 
make every line fenfible to the ear. 
At the fatne time in doing fo, every 
appearance of fing-fong and tone, 
muft be carefully guarded againit. 
“The clofe. of the lifie,"where it makes 
ufe in the meaning, ought to b= 
cai | fech i mele is ufed 
in finifhing a fenteace ; but withote 
_ either Jetting the voice falf, dr ele- 
_vating it, it be marked onty 
by fash a flight fufpenfion of found, 
as may diftinguifh the paffage from 
One line to anéther, without injuring 
the meaning: ‘diel 
_ The other kind of mufical pau, 
is that which fallsfomewhere about 
the middle of the verfe, and divides 
it into two hemiftichs ; a paufe, not 
fo great as that which belongs to the 
chile of thé fine, but ftill fenfible to 
an ordinary car; This, which is 
called the cxfural panfe, in the Freach 
heroic verfe falls uniformly in the 
middl¢ of the line. In the Englith, 
it may fall after the 4th, sth, 6th, or 
th fyllables in the line, and no 6- 
ther. Where the verfe is fo conftrucs 
ted, that this cafural paufe coincides 
with the flighteft enn or divifjon in 
the fenfe, the line can be read eafily ; 
asin the two firit verfes of Mr. Pope’s 
Mefliah. 


Ye nymphs of Solyma! begin the farg ; 
{a beawerly themes, fublimer firaint be- 
long. 


But if ic fhall happen that words, 
which have fuch a ftri¢t and intimate 
conection, as not to bear even @ aiwn- 
- mentary feparation, are divided from 
- one another by this cxfural paofe, 
we then fcel a fort of fruggle berween 
the fen and she found, which ren. 
XR: 5% 
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ders it difficult to read fach fines. 


gracefully. The rale of proper pro- 
hunciation rere ee 

Only the paufe which the fenfe forms ; 
The neglect of the cxfural may 
make hine found fomewhat uA- 
harmonioufly ; but the effeét would 


be much worfe, if the fenfe were fa- 
crificed to the found. For inftaace, . 


in the following line of Milton, 
e-eess ..-+---What in me is dark, 

Illumine ; what is low, raife and Jup- 
fort. ‘ wi il i 

The fenfeclearly ditates the pavfe 


‘after ** illuminey”’ at the end of the 


third fyllable, which, in réading, 
eught to be made i ; 
though, if the melody only were to 
be regarded, “* illamine” thoald be 
connected with what follows, and the 
paufe not made till the gthor 6th 
fvilabie. Soin the following line of 
Mr. Pope’s (Epiftle to Dr. Arbuth- 


not.) 

J fit, with fad civility I reads 

The ear plainly points out the cxfu- 
ral paufe as falling ateee fad,” the 
4th fyliable. But it would be very 
had reading to make any paufe there, 
fo as to feparate ‘* fad” and. ** civi- 
** lity.” "The fenfe admit, of no o- 
ther paofe than after the fecond fyila- 
ble “ fit,” which therefore mot be 
the only paufe made in the reading. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
PP PvP Ova 


Puttosorny of ArtstoTLe; and 
_ Memorrs of this Puttosormer. 


RISTOTELE, born at Stagyta, 
though of Greek exttaétion, 
d 


as moch reputation as a philofo- 

could have, and none merited 
it better. He early. Jearned all that 
could contribute to form or embel- 
lith his underftanding ; and, not con- 
fining himfelf to philofophy alone, 
he i himfelf to the poliwter 
ftudies, and became excellent both 


tetics. Being accufed of impiety he 
retired with his difciples to is, 
" where he died. 

The bifiory of his life has been 
disfigured by calummies which were 
the invention of his enemies. He 
was, without doubt, a oo, 
dinary man, poficfied of great ex- 
ccllencies, and great defeéts. His 
followers have praifed his erudition 
rather toe highly: it ts fufficient to 
fay, that it was as extenfive as the 
ftate of knowledge then permitted it 
to be. Though raifed above his ce- 
temporaries by his merit, yet he was 
not tree from envy,.a vice of the 
loweft nature. He has left maoy 
writings, but the fate of his works 
hag ‘been very peculiar, and had ao 
hittle influence upon philofophy tn 
_general. The prefervanon of bis 
a al fell to the charge of 
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from hia paf- 
seceecoetaeeg 
a 
Jomy — ‘This 
them in the library of 
were wha 
ech Weasbaoeatas te 


He has employed a mathematical 
wanner of communication; often 


nions as taken for granted, which are 
altogether falfe or uncertain. ‘The 
Peripatetic philofophy is very obfcure 


in stfelf; and all its commentstors 


have rather contributed to encreafe 


the obfcumty. From the death of 
its author in the fict cencury of the 
Chriftian xra, this plelotophy was 
but little regarded ; bet by degrees 
Ng to rife into repote, and at 


arrived to fuch a pitch of un- 
bounled fway, that even feemed to 
dime witha tyranaical atlerueo, 


rather than enli the methods 
Of conviction. =n wey 

_ "The principal aim of Arifotie was 
00 ratte a new fy tem ot natural phive- 
fophy upon the ruins of all che rett.acd 
to throw new hyhts upon the bubiett. 
As to bis treaties in morality they 
were merely atapted to the manners 
otacourt. He divuted philofophy 
inte two parts, one theoretical the o- 
ther practical, to which be fatjorned 
a third, which be calied inflrumental, 
He taught a twofuld begic: the fet 
the weedpiic, the other the diciedic, 


part: of this art, granting the former 
of i , Recacwrsanl 
» Only ity. In pur- 


the 
the 
_faance of this he made demonttrati- 


o@ to confit in a fylogittical analy th, 
compofed of Hons of enunci- 
ations, which were themfelves com- 
pofed of imple terms. He dritin- 
guithed terms or themes into uch cs 
were voqy ment, and pa- 


homenymans, fy 
| ronymons. in the itt ctafs be allow- 


ed ten predicameuts, and thewed the 
parts of every propofition, whicla 
were the /ubed, the predicate, and the 
copula, He then determined the three 
diferent methola by which thefe 
might be converted inte oppolires, 
contraries, and contradi¢tones. He 
exattly hewed the force ot the three 
terms which went towards the con. 
formation of a fyllogifm, and the 
three figeres to whieh they may be 
reduced. He laftly aflerted frience 
was founded on the reafon of things, 
whereas captious fopbifms only led 
to error. 

His natural philofophy is replete 
with terms of fcience. He places 
the principles of things ia that natu- 
ral oppofines which refults from ha- 
bitudes and privations. ‘The three 
things of which he alerts ai! others 
are cumpofed, are matter, form, and 
privation. Actualexifteaces!are form- 
ed by power; matter could not have 
been created, bat all things proceed 
from it. ‘There are foercaufee; the 
material eanie, the formal caule, tae 
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efficient canfe, and the final caufe.=- 
‘Nature never aéts without a defign ; 
~motion is the a& of i 


is the furface of the 

: ; there is no vacuum ; 
time ts the meafure of motion, mea- 
fured either backwards or forwards ; 
as mation is finite, there mult necet- 
farily be an infinite maver who is 
himfelf immovabie, and this is God. 

‘he ideas of Arittotle co 


actoally ; 


| the foul were truly enigmatical, 


¢ 
called it the Extelechia of the organ-' 


no motion in itfelf, He 
three faculties, which he the 
nutritive, fen&itive, and reafanable, 
, however, a com- 
munication of featiment, and an im- 
mortality of the active intelleét, 

In his metaphyfics he afcended to 
a feif-exiftent being,and affirmed,that 
accidental qualities could give us na 


- knowledge of it. © The fist matter 
- of things according to him cannot be 

feparated from form, and tbisformit  fefs 
-3s which we are accallomed to confi- 


@er as the o 


real exiftence. ‘There 
are intenti beings or fuch.as have 


~ had exiftence only in idea. ‘Whe mo- 


tion of beings neceflarily implies that 
there mult be forme being without 
motion. . This firft mover gives mo- 
tion to inferior intelligences, and 


cetermines-them to atuate their par-. 


ticular fpheres: Thefe intelli 

are immaterial, and the only gods. 
‘Tbe morality of this phi 

is divided into ethical, economical, and 

political, Happinefs confifts in the 


- analogy of the funétions of the foul 
with virtue, and by the exercife of » 
thefe funétions we arrive at the fum- - 


mum bonum. Virtue isa habit found- 
ed vpon choice, and confifts in keer- 
ing en even mean between two ex- 
tremes; there are theoretical and 
practical virtues; of the latter there 
are eleven, and of the former: five,— 
The object of prudence is the 
vernment of aflate, and the trig re- 
gulation of private economy. 


4 Diarocve between Pawn 


‘igneous 3 containing a Cri 
wh on Pha @ 
Arittotle, awd the ity of 
rf eternal Ideas, . oe rd os, 
Ariffal. TY AVE you forgotten 
: os your jaandam dilciple ? 
“Po you nut Know me now ? | 
Plate. How thould 1 {ee any thio 
of a difciple of mine in yet You 
made it your whole bufinefs ta feem 


the matter of the whole f{chool of phi- 
ts, and endeavored to deface 


the memory of all thofe who preced- 
ed you, 


-. Ariffatle, That's becaufe I flarte:t 
' thea: very diftinétly ; [neverentered 
“into.a poetical ftyle in fearching for 
the fu nor ran into futtian : [ 
ever talked of your eternal ideas. 
Plate. All that you advanced was 
taken out of other bocks, which you 
endeavored to fupprefs. I muft cus - 
that you writ ina neat, clofe, and 
pure tlyle, but at the fame time dry, 
and incapable of making any one fen- 
fible of divine truths. _ As for my e- 
*termal ideas, you may Jaugh at them 
as much as yor pleate, but you can 
not do without them, if you would 
-draw any certain conclufions. How 
can you afarm or deny any one thivg 
of another, unlefs you have fixed un- 
_ changeable ideas of both thefe things ? 
What is our reafon but our ideas ? If 
_our reafou may be altered, fo may 
-our ideas too: to-day the whole 
would be bigger than a part, to- 
morrow the. fafhion of that notion 
would be changed, and then a part 
weuld be bigger than the whole.— 
"Thefe eternal ideas, which you new 
would ridicule, are the fir principles 
of reafon, which are ftill fame. 


Far from being able to form any 
_ judgment of thefe fir truths, we are 
judged by them, and they fet right 
whenever weerr. If 1 fay any thing 
that is extravagant, other men im. 
mediately laygh at it, and 1 am af. 
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The caufeof this is, that my 
Poses aie 

, ‘i me . 
which, like a ftraight rule, amends a 
srooked line which might have been 
drawn thas for want ot tracing things 
back to theirideas, whichare the firtt 
and plain notions of every thing.— 
-You never had any principles tolid 
‘enough, and therefore always walked 
in the dark, 

Ariftotle. 1s there any thing more 
plain than my morals ? “y 


Plate. 1 own that they are plain — 


and fine ; your logic is fubtle, me- 
thedical, cxatt, and ingenious, but 


your phyfics are nothing but a heap ~ 
of. abitrufe. terms of art, and ary. , 


names, fit to fatisfy thofe 
which can “be fatisfied with ‘bare 
words, and. will fancy that they un- 
‘derftand that which they know noth- 
ing of. On-this ocea§on you would 
ftand in need of clear ideas, to avoid 
that faftian. which you upbraid others 
with: an ignorant man of fenfe will 
acknowledge that he does nut know 
- what yous fir? matter is, but one of 
your difciples thinks that he has told 
ws wonders,:and certainly fatisfied 
- us, when he tells usit isnegue guid, 
weque » meque quantum, &C.— 
With fach a jargon a man fancies 
bimfelf a great philofopher, and def- 
pifes the _— The Epicureans, 
who came after you, have argued 
with more reafon than you, upon the 


~ 


: motion and form of thofe little bo- ° 


. dies, which by their ynitiog, frame 
the compofed bodies. In their natu- 
: ral philofomhy you find feveral pro- 
bable hy, *:nefes: True, they never 
traced things back to the idea and 
nature of thefe particles, or littie bo- 


dies ; they. never prove any thing, - 


~ but draw all their conclufions from 
hypothetical pofitions, This = 
fophy, in its principles, is indeed a 
mere fiction, yet does it explain the 
nature of many things; your phyfics 
do not deferve the name of philofo- 
«phy, they are only an out of the way 
jargon, ‘Tirefias threatens yeu, that 


the day thall come when, other phi- 
Jofophers fhall tum you ou€ of the 
{chools in which you fhall have reign- 
ed for many ages, aud your reputa- 
tion at once wiil fail trom its tower- 
ing height. | 

‘Arificle. 1 was willing to conceal 
the elements of my natural philofo- 
phy, chat made me wrap‘it up thus. 
.*. Plate. And yeu have fucceeded fo 
very well, that few underitand you ; 
and thofe few that do, fay you have 
no meaning, 

Ariftotle, Uhad not time to fearch 
into the truth of every thing, and w 
make all the experiments myfelf. 

Plato, No foul ever had fo fair an 
opportunity as yourfelf ; you could 
have made ufe of Alexander's mo- 
ney~aad authority: Had I had the 
fame advantage, I fhould have made 
fome curious difcoveries. 

Ariftotle, You thould have been 
‘complaifant to Dionyfius the tyrant, 

and then you might have had the 
fame advantages. ee 
Plate. Bat | was oeither a courtier 
‘nora flattere?; but did no: you, who 
think that princes ought to be mana- 
ged by complaifance, jofe the favoar 
of your difciple by your ambitious 
‘ enterprizes ? 
Arftotle, Alas, I did ! and even 
here below, though fometimes he 
ufes me with the fame confidence as 
he did one while om earth, yet at 
other times he does not know me, 
and will fearce condefcend to look 
wpon me. 

Plato. That is becaufe he did not 
meet with the fame morality in your 
conduét, winch he did in your writ- 
ings. Confefs the wrath, you did not 
bear the leait refemblance to the may- 
nanimous hero which you defcribe. 

Arifotle, And did not you treat 
of the contempt we ought to have for 
all earthly fleeting things, when at 
the fame time you lived {plendicly ? 

Plate. 1 confefsit; but then I was 
a man of note, yet 1 lived with mo- 
deration and honor, and though def- 
titute of authority, and free from 
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ambition, yet revered by the Greei- 
ans: but the otagyrite philofopher, 
who came co conjuund and turn eve- 
ry thing woply turvy in his difciples 
kiogdum, 3», ceofidered ina pin lo- 
fophucal light, a very odiews Charac- 
were 


is able entirely to penetrate its tex- 
ture. -Evenin our climate, the fkin, 
when fir expofed to the direét and 
couuunued aétion ef the folar rays, is 
inflamed into blifiers, and feorched 
through its whole fubftance. Such 
ah Operation not only changes its co- 


- Jour, bet inecreates its thicknefs.— 


Bxtracts from an Essay on the 
- Causns of the Variety of Come 
- “PLexaun and Figure inthe Hv- 
maw Srecits. By the Rev. Dr. 
Samvec S. Swit. 
{Continued from page 224.) 
I WILL here propofe a few princi- 
ples on the change of colour, that 
are not liable to difpute, and that 
may tend to fhed fome light on this 
fubjed, ' 
In the beginning, it may be pro- 


sper to obferve that the fkin, though 


extremely delicate and eafily fufcep- 
tible of imprefiion from external 


caufes, is, from its fruéture, among , 
-the leaft- mutable parts of the body. 

‘Change of coimpicxion does for this 
reafon continee long, from whatever 


eaufe it may have arifen. And if the 


eaaies af colour have deeply 


trated the texture of the. tkin, 1¢ be- 


comes perpetual. Figures therefore, | 


that are ftained with paints infertéd 
by pundtures -made in its fubftance, 
ean never be effaced.t An ardent fun 


* Anatomifis inform us, that, like the 


bones, it bas few or no veffels, and 
_ therefore is mot liable to thofe changes of 


augmentation or diminution, and contin- 
sal alteration of ports, to whick the 


_ feehe, the bload, and whole vafcular fyf- . 
. bem ts fubjed. , 


+ Lt is well knowin what a length 
of time is required toefface the freckles 
contra&ed im a fair va by the expofure 
of a fingle day, Freckles are feen of all 
foades of colour. {bey are known to be 
created by the fan; and become indelible 
by time. The fum has power equally to 
eounge every part of the fein, ushen e- 
gually expofed ia its alien. dud it it, 


fame princi 


The ftimulus of heat exciting a great- 
er flux of humours to the fin, tends 
to incraflate its fubftance, till it be- 


-eoimes denfe enovgh to refift the ac- 


tion of the exciting caufe.{ On the 
frition excites blif- 
ters in the hand of the Jaborer, and 
thickens che fkin till it becomes able 
tu endure the continued operation of 
his iattruments. The face or the hand, 
expofed aacovered during an intire 
{uigmer, contracts a colour of the 
darkeft brewn. In a torrid climate, 
per 5 cme a 
colour wi as much deeper, as 

ardor of the funis both more con- 


frican, the difference is not greater 
than is proportioned to os aa 
ed heat and conftancy of clie 
mate.* : 

The principle of colour is not, 
the aétion of the fun upon the kin. 
Heat, efpeciaily, when wnited with 
putrid exhalations that copioufly im- 


Fe me a eR 


uncultivated regions, relaxes the 


not improperly, obferved by fome awriters 
that colour moy be cepioimedt as 
an univerfal freckle, hue ell-posph 

$ Anatomifis know that ail people 
of colour have their fhin thicker than 
people of a fair complexion, in proportion 
te the darknefs of the hue. 

* If the force of fire be fufficient at a 
gives diflance, tw feorch the fuel, ap- 
proach it as much nearer as is proportion~ 
al to the difference of heat bernveen our 
climate and that of Africa, and srwuill 
burn it black, 
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nervous fyitem. ‘The bile in confe- 

is augmented, and fhed thro’ 
p pres rap 9 the ee 
liquor. tinges ion of ayel- 
low culoar, which aflumes by time a 
darker hue. In many other inftances, 
we fee that relaxation whether it be 
caufed by the vapours of ftagnant 
waters, or by fedentary ions, 
or by lofs of blood, or by i 
fabjeéts men to diforders of the bile, 
and difcolours the fein. It has been 


proved, ficians, that in fervid 
climates pA isalwaysau 
in ion to the heat.+ Bile ex- 
tothe fun and air, is known to 
eh its colour to black—black is 
therfore the tropical hue. Men who 
remove from northern to fonthern 
regions are ufually attacked by dan- 
gerous diforders that leave the blood 
ifhed, and fhed a yellow ap- 
over the tkin, TThefe dif- 
orders are perhaps the efforts of na- 
ture ia breaking down and changing 
the oonftitution, in order to accom- 
modate it to the climate ; or to give 
it that of iouaeie and to 
mingle with it that proportion of 
bile’ which is niharte its new fi- 
tuation.t 
hue of the climate becomes, at " 
= and permanently impreffed. 

On the fubje&t of the phyfical caef- 
es of SE ed my prin- 
ciples to a propofitions de- 
rived chiefly from experience and ob- 


+ See Dr. M‘Clurg on the bile. 

{ Phyficians differ in their opinion 
concerning the flate of the bile in ware 
countries, Some fuppofe that it is thrown 
out to be a correétor of putridity, Orbers 
fappofe that ia all relaxed habits, the 
bile is itfelf ina putrid fate. I decide 
not among the opinions of phyftcians.—— 
Whichever be true, thet 1 advance 
ewill be equally juft. The bile will be 
augmented; it will tinge the hin, and 
there, whether in a found or putrid fate, 
will: receive the ain of the fun and 
at mefphere, and he, in proportior, chaug- 
ed towards blak. = = |: 


fice, 


On this dark ground the 


fervation, and placed in fech connex- 
ion as to illuftrate.and fupport one 
another. They may be enlarged and 
multiplied by men of leifure and ta- 
fentywho are difpofed to purfue the 
inquiry further. ; 

t. kc is a fa that the fon dark- 
ens the fkin although there be no un- 
common redundancy of the bile. 
»» 2. It is alfo a faét that redundan- 
‘ey of bile darkens the fkin, alcheugh 

ere be no uncommon expefure to 
the fun.* 
o 3: Itiva faequally certain that 
‘where both caufes co-operate, the ef- 
fect is much greater, and the colour 
much deeper.t 

4° Ic ts difcovered by anatomitts 
‘that the fkin’ confiits of three famel- 
lx, or folds,—the external, which in 
all nations is an extremely fine and 
tran{parent imtegument,—the interi- 
or, which is alfo: white,—and an 
intermediate, which is a ceflular 
membrane filied with a mucoas fub- 
ftance 


5. This fubftance, whatever it be, 
is altered in its appearance and co- 
lour with every change of the confti- 
tution—As appears in bluthing, in 
fevers, or in confequence of exercife. 
A lax nerve, that does not propel the 
biood with vigour, leaves it pale and 
fallow—it is inftantly affefed with 
the {mallet furcharge of bile, and 
ftained of a yellow colour. 

6. ‘The change of climate pro- 
-duces a proportions le alteration in 
the internal ftate and itrvéture of the 
bedy, and in the qnantitv of the fe- 
cretions.{ In fouthera climates par- 


‘* Redundancy of bile tong continued, 
as in the cafe of the black jeundice, or of 
extreme melancholy, creates 2 coMgr dl~ 
mojt perfePly black, 

+ This we feeverified in thefe pere 
fons who have been lon Subse ts bili. 
oss diforders, if they dees been much 

“eupofed tothe fun. Their complexion. 
becomes in that cafe extremely dark. > — 

t This appears from ie diforders 
rwih which men are wfyally attacked on 
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sicher the bile, as has been re- 


i marked, isalways augmented. =| 
f ( : 7+ Bile, expofed to the fun and 
Ait air in a ftagnant, or nearly in a ftag- 
; a , Paat Rate, tends in its colour atm A 

7 i f black, ic af 


._ 8. The feeretions as they approach 
the extremucies, become more lan- 
' guid in their motion, till at length 
. Shey come almoft to a fixed ftate 1 
HiT a Th efcapi é 
. The aqueous parts 
i} fly by gration hugh the rs 
: { of Ue fin, thofe that are more enfe 
and incraffated remain in a mucous 
iti or glutinous fate im that cellelar 
f\ membrane between ‘the interior tkig 
Wi i and the fcarf, and receive there, dur- 
A | ing a long time, the impreffions of 
| external and difcoloaring caufes. 
\ 10. The bile is peculiarly liable 
to become mucous and incraffated ;* 
and in this ftate, being unnt for per- 
| {piration, and attaching itfelf itrong- 
ries | Jy to that fpongy tiflae of nerves, it 
i 1s there detained for a length of time 
¥ ull it receives the repeated action of 
the fan and atmofphere. 
11. From all the preceding prin- 
ciples taken together it appears that 
the complexion in aay climate will 
_ be changed towards black, in propor- 
ee ih tion to the degree of heat, in the at- 
| | mefphere, and to the quagtity of bile 
in the ikin, 
. 42. ‘Che vapours of fagnant wa- 
1 i ters with which uncaltivated regions 
| abound ; all great fatigaesand hard- 
fips; poverty and nattinefs, tend as 
oalios beat, to au 





_Hence, no lefs than from their naked- 
nefs, favages will always he difco- 
‘Joured,. even ia cold climates. “For 


| hanging their climate; and from the 
afer of "feure and ae which 
i y remav- 
alt. "th ir rfc al afier- 
vet ng ce ecg 
, found, ix the fomach aud inteffines, at 
' leaft in confequence of @ bilious babit of 





that, by opening the 


pro concernin 


gment the bile— . 


Toe Cuaisttan’s, Sonotar’syand Fankuer’s, Mad@atine, 


thou sald, hen affifted by f 
tages esa te ot aa 
fortable lodging end clothing fur 


in civilized fociety, propels - 
the blood with force a extremi- 


ties, and clears the camplexion; yet 
when hardfhips and bad living relax 
the fyfiem, and when poor and thiv- 
ering fav under the artic cold, 
do not thofe con:eniencies 
» and ches 
rifhing the bodv, the motion of 
py onsen: ata the florid 
and fanguine iple is repelled, 
and the mg tefe a be 
formed by the dark coloured bile ; 
which,.in that ftate, becomes the 
pe ge dark, becaufe the obftruétion 
pores preferves it longer in a 
na Renna oo _ Hence, pes- 
nian complexi- 
on which sat bee see 
menon {fo difficult to be explained. 
13. Cold, where it is notextreme,* 
is followed by a contrary effec. It 
corrects the bile, it braces the con- 
ftitution, it propels the blood to the 
furtace ot the body with vigour, and 
ce the complexion clear and flu- 
rid. en 
Such are the obfervations which T 
the proxtmate 
éaufe of colour in the human fpecies. 
But I remark, with pleafure, that 
whether this theory be well founded 
or not, the fa&t may be perfectly ai- 


_certained, that climate has all thet 


power to change the complexion 


* Extreme cold is followed by an ef- 
fed fimilar to tbat of extreme heat. Jt 
relaxes the conflitution by overfiraining 
it, and augments the bile. This, togeto- 
er with the fatigues and hardfbips and 
other evils of favage life, renders the 
complexion beneath the artic cir- 


le, than it it in the middle regions of the 


temperate xoue, even in a favage flate 
iety. . . 
vr Cold air is kmrum to contain a cou- 
derable quantity of nitre; and this im- 
pe is known 19 be favorable toa 
‘clear and ruddy complemion, : 
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which I fuppofe, and which is necef- 
fary to the prefent fabjeét.—It ap- 
pears from the whole fate of the 
world—it appears from obvious and 
undeniable events within the memory 
of hitery, and from events even with- 
it our own view. , 

‘ (To be continued, ) 


oft PAP AVD? van 


HISTORY. 

AComepenpium of the History 

‘ of Greece, 

(Continued from page 226.) 

Of Greece, properly fo called. 

nefe T_Y OW is this part of Greece 
= H fituated 3 
- Anfw. \cis bounded on the weft 
by Epirus and ‘Theffaly, on the north 
and -eait by the Egean fea, or Ar- 
chipelago, and on the South by the 
Peloponnefus. : 

2, Into how many ftates or pro- 
vinces was it divided ? 

4: law Heolia, Locris, Phocis, 
Beotia, and Attica, 

Q. Which were the principal ci- 
ties of #tolia? 

A. Chalcis, Olenus, and Calydon. 
- QO, What is there’ remarkable of 
thefe cities? 
_ A. Nothing, unlefs it be worth 
remembering that Meleager killed a 
yest boar in the foreit ot Caly- 

2, What remarkable towns were 
there in Locris? 
. A. Nawpaétum was the principal, 
which is fince called Lepanto, and is 
become famous for the defeat of the 
Turks by the Cheiftians in 1571, 
when 30,000 Turks were flain. 

2, Which were the principal 
towns of Phocis? 

4. Anticyrd and Delphos. 

2. What do you kuow relating 
to thofe cities ? 

4A. Delphos is famous for the ora- 
cle of Apollo, which was at the foot 


‘ef mount Parnaflus, Diodorus Si- 
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calus tells us, that the firit difcovery 
of this oracle wasowing to a fluck of 
goats, which in paffing nearthe guilt 
uf hollow cave, always made a great 
noife. Corytas their hercé{man, be- 
ing curivus to know what unghtoc- — 
cahon it, examined the place, and by 
its exhalauons was infpired witha 
fpirit of prophecy, ‘This being ru- 
mouted abroad, abundauce of people 
flocked thith=r, upon whom it had 
the faine eff2ct; bat many tumbled 
headlong into the gulf, aad were ne- 
ver found again ; to prevent which 
misfortune, a tripos, or three-footed 
ftool, was fixed for the prophet o: 
prophetefs to fit upon. 
_ & Who delivered thefe oracles ? 

\ A. Av firtt they. chofe only the 
moft beautiful virgins, till one of 
them being ravifhed by a young man 
who came pretending to confuit the 
oracle, they afterwards admitted 
none under fifty’ yeags of age to the 
office of Pythonefs. « 

2. How are the oracles delivered 2? 

A. ‘The prophetefs or j-ythonefs, 
fitting on the tripos, and feeming to 
be tranfported with 2 divine rapture, 
pronounced the oracle ia verfe or 
profe, and fome fuppofe fhe often 
ufed a {peaking trumpet, to make 
her voice feem more than human, 

Q. Which are the priacipal towns 
in Beeotia? 

A. Thebes, Aulis, Leuétra, Or. 
chomenos, Platea, Thefpia and Che- 
ronea. 

« Q. What has hiftory left remarka- 
ble of any of thefe places? 

A, ‘Thebus. was built by Cadmus 
in the year of the world 2620. Ie 
is the native place of Pindar, who 
ufed to call it Heptapyle, on account 
of its feven gates. About rooyears 
after the death of Pindar, this city 
was fo entirely deftruyed by Alexan- 
cer the Great, that not a houfe wag 
left ftawding, but that in which Pin- 
dar bad lived, which was {pared out 
of refpect to his memory. Aulisis 
6 for its fpacious port, where 
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Agamemnon and ali the Grecian 
Captains rendezvoufed before they fet 
fail for Troy. 

- At LeuGtra the Lacedemonians 
were defeated by the Thebans, under 
the conduct of Epaminondas. Or- 
chomenos was formerly of greater 
power and wealth than Thebes ; it fs 
famous for the defeat of Michridates 
hy the Romans, for the oracle of 
Lirefias, and for its ftrong horfess 
Near Platea the Athenian and Lace- 
demonian generals, Padfanias and 
Ariftides, defeated the Perfian gene- 
ralMardonias. Cheronea is famous 
fora battle gained by Philip of Ma- 
cedon over the Athenians ; and alfo 
for being the birth- place of Platarch. 

. 2. Which were the moit noted 
towns in Attica? 

A. Athens, Eleafis, Megara, De- 
celia, and Marathon. 

2. What are any of thefe places 
remarkable for 

A. Athens Was certainly one of, 
the. moft learned and polite cities 
in the warld, every thing in it was 
magnificent, elegant, and worthy of 
its great inhabitants. The areopa- 
gus, the lyceum, the academy, the 
temples, were all gramd and fump- 
tuous. Eleafis was famous for the 
temple of Ceres, where the Eleufini- 
an myfteries, fo ref{pected among ‘t the 
ancients, were celebrated. Megara was 
the birth-place of Euclid. Marathon 
was remarkable for the vitory which 

12,000 Athenians, under the com- 
mand of Miltiades, gained over 

100,000 Perfians. 

Of THessaLy, 
2. OW is Theffaly fituated ? 
A. On the weft, towards 
the country of Epirus, it is bounded 
by the mountains of Pindus, on. the 
north by Macedon and Mount O- 


Iympos, on the eaft by the Aigean © 


fea, and.on the fouth by Mount Par- 
naffus and the Straits of ‘Thermo- 
pvie. A ae 
|: 2: How was Theiialy anciently 
divided ? : ~ 4 


A. lato five different provinces; 
the Pelafgi, the Ettiofia, the Mag- 
nefia, the Phthiotida, and Theflaly 
properly fo called. 

2, Which werethe principal towas 
of Theffaly ? 

A. Gomphi, Pharfalia, Magnefia,, 
Methone, ‘I hermopyla, Phthia,-La- 
rfla, and Demetrias. 

Q. What is thete worth remem- 
bering of any of thefe cities? 

A. Pharfalia is famous for the bat- 
tle won by Julius Cafar, -againg 
Pompey the, Great.. Meihone, at 
the ijege of this city Philip of Mace- 
don loft his eye. ‘Thermopylz is fa- 
mous for the death of Leonidas and 

Spartans, whoall dicd upoo the 
jppt fighting againitt the numerous 
army of Xerxes. Lariffa was found- 
ed by Acrifius in the year of: the 


world 2745: and was the native. 
place of Achilles. . 
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A comcife History off Roms. 
(Continued from page 66.) 


From the building of Rome, to the 
Death of Romutus. 

CARCE was theeity raifed above 

its foundation, when its rude in 
habitants began to think of giving 
fome form to their conftitution. Ros 
mulus, by an act of great generofity, 
left them at liberty to chufe whom 
they would for their king ; and they 
in gratitade concurred to eleét their 
founder: he was accordingly ac- 
knowledged as chief of their religion, 
fovercign magiftrate of Rome, aad 
general of the army. Befide a guard 

to attend his perfon, it was a 
that be fhould be preceded wherever 
he went by twelve men, armed with 
axes tied up in a bundle of rods, who 
were to ferve as executioners of ‘the 
law, and to imprefs his new fubjeéts 
with an ideaof his authority. 
The fenate, which was to aét as 
counfeliors to the king, was 

ed of an hundred of the principal ci- 
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“devs Of Rome, confifting of men, 
whofe age, wifdom, or valour, gave 
‘them a nitoral authority over their 
fellow-foljeéts ; and the king named 
‘the firft fenator, and appointed “him 
‘to the government of the city, when- 
ever war tequired his own abfence. 
The Piebcians, who compofed the 
third part of the Jegiflature, affumed 
to themfelves the power of authoriz- 
ing thofe laws which were pafled by 
the king or the fenate. All things 
relative tc peace or war, to the elec- 
tion of magiftrates, and evento the 
chafing a king, were confirmed by 
fuffrages io their aff mblies. 
The fir care of the new-created 
king was to attend to the interefts of 


religion ; but the precife form of” 


their worfhip is unknown. - ‘The 
greateft part of the religion of that 
age confilted in a firm reliance upon 
the credit of their foothfayers, who 

retended, from obfervations on the 

ight of bitds and the entrails of 
beafts, ‘to direét the prefent, and 
to dive into futurity. Roadien: by 
an exprefs law, commanded that no 
‘ele&tion fhould be made, no enter- 

rize undertaken, without firft con- 


— them. 

‘Wives were forbid, upon any pre- 
text whatfoever, to feparate from 
their hufhands; while, on the con- 
trary, the hufband was empowered 
to repudiate the wife, and, even in 
fome cafesto put her todeath. His 
Jaws between children and their pa- 
rents were yet fill more fevere ; the 
father had entire power over his off- 
fpring, both of fortune and life ; he 
could fell them or imprifon them at 

‘any time of their lives, or in any 
ftations to which they were arrived. 

After his endeavours by laws to 
regulate his fubjeéts, he next gave 
orders to afcertain their numbers.— 


The whole amounted but to three 


thoufand foot, and about as many 
hundred horfémen, ‘capable of bear- 
ing arms. Thefe therefore were di- 
vided equally into three tribes, and 
to each he ailigned a differeat part_of 


the city. Each of thefe tribes were 
fubdivided into ten curiz, or compas 
nies, confifting of an hundred men 
each, with a cenfarion to command 
it; apriéit called curio, to perform 
the facrifices; and two of the pringi- 
pal inhabitants, called duumviri, to 
diftribute juftice. 
By thete wife regulations each day 
added firength to the new city ; mal- 
titudes, flocked in from all the adja- 
cent towns, and it only feemed to 
want women to afcertain its dura. 
tion. In this exigence, Romulus, 
by the advice of the fenate, fens de- 
smh among the Sabines his neigh- 
ours, intreating their alliance, and 
upon thefe terms offering to cemect 
the moft ftri& confederacy with them. 
"The Sabines, who were then con{j- 
dered as the mott warlike people of 
ltaly, rejeted the propofal with dif- 
dain ; Romulus therefore proclaim- 
ed a feaft in honour of Neptne, 
throughoat all thepeighbouring vil- 
lages, and made the moit magnificent 
prepatations for it.  ‘Thefe feafts 
were geuverally preceded by facrifi- 
ces, and ended in fhews of wreftlers, 
gladiators, and charict-courfes, The 
Sabines, as he had expected, were a- 
mong the feremoft who came to be 
{peciators, bringing their wives and 
daughters with them to fhare the 
pleafure of the fight. Io the- mean. 
time the games began, and. while the 
ftrangers were moft intent upon the 
fpeStacle, a number of the Roman 
youth rofhed in amopg them with 
drawn fwords, feized the youngeft 
and molt beautiful women, and car- 
ried them off by violence. In vaia 
the parents protefted againft this 
breach of hofpitality; in vain the 
virgins themfelves at firll oppofed 
the attempts of their ravifhers ; per- 
feverance and careffes obtained thofe 
favors, which timidity at firft denied ; 
fo that the betrayers, from being ob- 
jets. of averfion, foon became the 
rtuers of their deareft affections, 
A bloody war enfued. The ci- 
ties of Cenina, Antemaa, and Crulf- 





































































tumium, were the firft who refolved 


to revenge tle Common caufe, which © 


“the Sabines feemed too dilatory in 
purfuing. But all thefe, by making 
{eparate intoads, became a more ea- 
fy conqueft to Romulus, who made 
the moit merciful afe of his viGory ; 
inttead of deftroying their towns, or 
lefiening their numbers, he only pla- 
eed colunies of Romans in them, to 
ferve as a frontier to reprefs more 
diftant invafions, 

Tatius, king of Cores, a Sabine 
city, was the laft, although the moft 
formidable, who undertook to- re- 
venge the difgrace his country had 
foffered. He entered the Roman 
territories at the head of twenty-five 
thoufand men, and, not content with 
a fuperiority of forces, he added ftra- 
tacem alfo. ‘Tarpeia, who was 
Gsughter to the commander of the 
Capitoline hill, happened to fall into 
his hands as fhe went without the 
walls of the city to fetch water. Up- 
on her he prevailed, by means of 
large promifes, to betray one of the 
gatesto hisarmy. ‘The reward fhe 
engaged for, was what the foldiers 
‘wore on their arms, by which the 
meant their bracelets? They, how- 
ever, either miltaking her meaning, 
or willing to punth ber perfidy, 
threw their bucklers upon her as 
they entered, and crufhed her to 
death. ‘The Sabines being ay wed 
feffed of the Capitoline, after fome 
time a general engagement enfued, 
which was renewed tor feveral days 
with almoft egaal fuccefs, and nei- 
ther could think of fubmitting: It 
wasin the valley between the Ca 
jtoline and Quirinal hills, that the 
Jatt engagement was fought between 
the Romans and the Sabines. The 
engagement was now become general 
and the flaughter prodigious, when 
the attention of both fides was fed- 


denly turned from the feene af hor- © 


ror before them to another, till at 
Jength the Sabine women, who had 
been carried off by the Romans, with 
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their hair loofe and their ornaments 
ed. flew in between the com- 
batants, regardlefs of their own dan- 
ger, and with loud out-cries implo- 
red their hufbands and their children 
to defift. Upon this the combatants, 
as if by matual impulfe, let fall their 
weapons; ah accommodanon entu- 
ed, by which it was agreed that Ro- 
mulus and Tatius fhould reign joint- 
ly in Rome with equal power and 
prerogative, that an humired Sabines 
thould be admitted into the fenate that 
the city fhould ftill retain its former 
name, but that the citizens fhould 
be called Quirites, after Cures, the 
principal tuwn of the Sabunes, and 
that both nations being thus unite, 
fach of the Sabines as chofe it thould 
be admitted to live in and enjoy all 
the privileges of citizens in Rome. 
Tatius was killed about five years 
after by the Lavinians, for having 
rotected fome fervants of his, who 
ad piundered them and fiain their 
ambafladors ; fo that by this accident 
Komulus once more faw himfelf fole 
monarch of Rome. 

Succeffes like thefe produced an 
equal thare of pride in the conqueror. 
From being contented with thofe li- 
mits which had becn wifely affigned 
to his power, he began to affeét ab- 
folute iway, and to govern thofe laws, 
to which he had himfelf formerly 
profcfied implicit obedience, The 
fenate was particularly difpleafed at 
his conduét, as they found themfelves 
only ufed as inftruments to ~~ the 
rigour of his commands. We are 
not told the ife manner which 
they employed to grt rid of the ty- 
rant; fome fay that he was torn in 
pieces in the fenate-houfe ; others, 
that he difappeared while reviewing 
his army. Certain it is, that from 
the fecrecy of the fact, and the con- 
cealment of the bedy, they tock oc- 
eafion to perfuade the multitude that 
he was taken op into heaven ; thus 
the man whom they could not bear as 
aking they were contented to war- 
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fhip asa god. Romulus reigned thir- 
ty-feven years, and after hiscdeath had 
a temple built to him under the name 
of Quitiaus, 

(To be continued.) 
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Generar Descrirtiox of Ame- 
RICA. 
(Continued from page 229.) 
T the time America was difeo- 
vered, it was found inhabited 
by a race of men no lefs different from 
thofe in the other parts of the world, 
than the climate and natural produti- 
ons of this continent are different from 
thofe of Europe, Afia, or Africe.— 
One great peeuliarity in the native A-- 
mericans is their colour, ana the in- 
dentity of it throughout the whole 
extent of the continent. In Europe, 
and Afia, the people who inhabit the 
northern countries are of a fairer 
complexion than thofe who dwell 
more to the fouthward. In the tor- 
rid zone, both in Africa and Afia, 
the natives are entirely black, or near 
it. This, however, muft be under- 
ftood with fometimitation. ‘The peo- 
ple of Lapland, who inhabit the moft 
northerly part of Europe, are by no 
means fo fair as the inhabitants of 
Britain; nor are the Vartars fo fair 
as the inhabitants of Europe, who lie 
under the fame parallels of latitude. 
‘ Neverthelefs, a Laplander is fair when 
compared with an Abyfiinian, and a 
‘Tartar if compared with a native of 
the Molucca iflands.—In America, 
this diftinétion of colour was not to 
be found. In the torrid zone there 
were no negroes, and in the tempe- 
rate and frigid zones there were no 
white people. Allof them were of 
a kind of red copper-colour, which 
Mr. Folter obferved, in the Pefferays 
of Terra del Fuego, to have fome- 
thing of a glofs refembling that me- 
tal. Itdoth not appear, liowever, that 
this matter hath ever been inquired 
into with fufficient accuracy. ‘The 
jobabitants of the inland parts of 


South America, where the continent 
is wideit, and confequently the influ- 
ence of the fua the moft powerlul, 
have never been compared with thote 
ot Canada, or more northerly parts, 
at leait by any perfon of credit. Yet 
this ought to have been done, tind 
that in many inftances.toc, bef ehit 
could be afferted fo pofitively’ aSmok 
authors do, that there is not the 
leatt difference of complexion among 
the natives of America. Indeed, fo 
many fyftems have been formed con- 
cerning them, that it is very difficult 
to obtain a true knowledge of the 
moit fimple facts. Lt we may be- 
lieve the Abbé Raynal, the Califor- 
nians are fwarthier than the Mexi- 
cans; and fo pofitive is he inthis o- 
pinion, that he gives a reafon for it. 
** This difference of colour,” fays he, 
proves, that the civilized life of 
fociety fubverts, or totally changes, 
the order and laws of natore, fince we 
find, under the temperate zone, a fa- 
vage people that are blacker than the 
civilized nations of the torrid zone.’” 
—On the other hand, Dr. Robertfon 
clafles ail the inhabitants of Spanith 
America together with regard to co- 
Jour, whether they are civilized or 
uncivilized; and when he fpeaks of 
California, takes no notice of any pe- 
culiarity in theit colour more than 
others. —'The general appearance of 
the indigenous Americans in various 
diftriéts 1s thus defcribed by the Che- 
valier Pinto: ‘* They are all of a cop- 
per colour, with fome civerfity of 
fhade, not in proportion to their dif- 
tance from the Equator, but accords 
ing to the degree of elevation of the 
territory in which they refide. Thofe 
who live in a high country are fairec 
than thofe in the marfhy low lands 
on the coaft. Their face is round ; 





farther remored, perhaps, than thae 
of any people, from an oval fhape.— 
"Their forehead is fmall; the extremi- 
ty of their ears far from the face; 
their lips thick ; their nofe flat; their 
eyes black, or of a chefnut colour, 


fmall, but capable of difceruing ob- 
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jetts ata great diftance. ‘Their bair 
rs always thick and fleck, and” with- 
“oat era curl. Att the firft 
afpect, a South American appears to 
he mild‘ and innocent ; but ona mort 
awgative view, one diftovers in his 
co, pienance fome thing wild, diftreft- 
fue, and fullen.”” 

‘The following account of the ma- 
tive Americans is given by Don An- 
tonio Uliga, ina work lately pub- 
lithed. 

‘The American Indians are natural- 
ly ofa colour bordering upon, red.— 
Their frequent expofure to the fan 
and wind changes it to their ordinary 
dofky hue. c temperature of the 
ait appears to have little or no infla- 
ence in this refpeét, There is no per- 
<cptible difference in zion he- 
tween the inhabitantsof the high and 
thofe of the low parts of Peru ; yet 
-the climates are of an extreme differ- 
ence. Nay, the Indians who live as 
far as 40 degrees and upwards fouth 
or north of the Equator, are not to be 
‘diftinguithed, in pointof colour, from 
‘thofe immediately under it. 

There is alfo a general confirma- 
tion of feature, and perfon, which, 
‘more of lefs, characterizeth them all. 
Their chief diftin¢tions in thefe re- 
fpe&ts are a fmall forehead, partly co- 
vered with hair to the eyebrows, 
little eyes, the nofe thin, pointed, and 
bent towards the upper hip; a broad 
face, largeears, black, thick, and 
lank hair; the legs well formed, the 


fect fimall, the body thick and muf- © 


cular; little or no beard on the face, 
‘and that litde never extending be- 
yond a {mali part of the chin and up- 
per lip. It may eafily be fappofed 
that this general defeription cannot 
apply, in all its parts, to every indi- 
vidual; bac all of them partake fo 
much of it, that they may be eafily 
ditinguithed ‘even from the mulat- 
toes, who come neareft to them in 
point of colour. 

The refemblance among ali the 
American tribes is not lefs remarka- 
bic in refpe&to their genius, charac- 


ter, manners, and particular cuftonte. 
te moft —— tribes are, in thefe 
pets; as finilar as thou 
forined but one nation. eh wef 
_ All the Indian nations:have a peco- 
liar pleafure in painting their bodies 
of a red colour, witha certain fpecies 
ofearth. Themine of Guancaveli- 
ca was formerly of no other ufe than 
to fupply.them with this material for 
dyeing their bodies; and the cinna- 
bar extratted from it was applied en- 
tirely to this perpofe. ‘The tribes tn 
Loufiana and Canada have the fame 
pailion ; hence minium is the commo- 
dity molt in demand there. 
It feem fingular that thefe na- 
Res tie natural colour is red, 
fhould affect the. fame colour as au 
artificial ornament. But it may be 
observed, that they do nothing in this 
refpeCt but what correfponds to the 
practice of E » who alfo ftu- 
dy to besghten and difplay to advan- 
tage the natural red and white of 
their ions. The Indians of 
Peru have now indeed abandoned the 
cuftom of painting their bodies: but 
it was common among them before 


‘they were conquered by the Spani- 


ards; and it ftill remains the cuttom 
of all thefe tribes who have preferved 
their liberty, The northern nations 
of America, befides the red colour 
which is predominant, employ alfo 
black, “e blue, and green, in 
inti ir bodies. 
ek (To be continued ), 
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History ofthe Discovery of Ama- 
nica, 6yCHRisToPHER CoLUM- 
BUS. 


(Continued from page 231.) 


AVING performed what was 

due to hiscountry, Columbas 
was fo little difcouraged by the re- 
ulfe which he had received, that, 
inftead of relinguifhing his under- 
taking, be purfued it with freth ar- 
dour: . He made his next overture to 
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Joho IL. king of Portugal, in whofe 
domiaions he had been long eftablith- 
ed, and whom he confidered, on that 
account, as having the fecond claim 
to his fervice. fe every circum- 
ftance feemed to promife him a more 
favorable reception. He applied to 
a.monarch of an enterprifing geni- 
us, no incompetent judge of naval 
affairs, and proud of patronifing eve- 
ry attempt to difcover new countries. 
His fubjects were the moft experien- 
ced navigators in \ Europe, and the 
Jeait apt to be intimidated either by 
the novelty or boldnefs of any mari- 
time expedition. In Portugal, Co- 
Jambus’s ‘kill in.his profeilion, as 
well as his perfonal good qualities, 
were thorougly known; and as the 
former rendered it probable that his 
fcheme was not altogether chimeri- 
cal, the latter exempted him from 
the fufpicion of any finifter intenti- 


on in p ng it. Accordingly, 
the Kine Uhened to him in the mot 
gracious manner, and referred the’ 
confideration of his plan to Diego 
Ortiz, bithop of Ceuta, and two 
Jewifh phyficians, eminent cofmo- 
graphers, whém he was accuftomed 
to confult in matters of this kind. 
As in Genoa, ignorance had oppofed 
and difappointed Columbus : in Lif- 
bon, he had to combat: with preju- 
dice, an enemy no lefs formidable. 
The perfons, according to whofe de- 
cifion his fcheme was to be adopted 
or rejected, had been the chief direct- 
ors of the Portuguefe navigations, 
and had advifed to fearch for a paf- 
fage to India, by fteering a courfe 
dire@ly oppofite to that which Co- 
lumbus recommended as fhorter and 
more certain. They could not, 
therefore, approve of his propofal, 
without fubmitting to the double 
mortification, of condemning their 
own theory, and of acknowledging 
his faperior fagacity. After teafin 

* him with captious queftions, | 
ftarting innumerable objectians, with 
a view of betraying him into fucha 
particular explanation of his fyftem, 





355 
as might draw from him a fall difco- 
very of its nature, they deferred pats 
fing a final judgment with re{pect to 
it. In the mean time, they confprr- 
ed to rob him of the honor and ad- 
vantages which he expe¢ted from the 
fuccefs of his fcheme, advifing the 
king to difpatch a vefiel, fecretly, in 
order to attempt the propefed difeo- 
very, by following exactly the courfe 
which Columbus feemed te pointoat. 
John, forgetting on this oceafion the 
fentiments becoming a monarch, 
meanly adopted this perfidious coun- 
fel. t the pilot, chofen to cxecute 
Columbus’s plan, had neither the ge- 
nius, nor the fortitads of its author. 
Contrary winds arofe, no fight of ap- 
proaching land appeared, his courage 
tailed,.and he returned to Lifbon, 
execrating the project as equally ex- 
travagant ana dangerous.* 

Upon difcovering this difhonora- 
ble -traniaGtion, Columbus felt the 
indignation, natural*to an incenius 
mind, and in the;warmth of his re- 
fentment determined to break off ail 
intercourfe with @ nation capable of 
fuch flagrant treachery. He inftant- 
ly quitted the kingdom, and landed 
in Spain towards the clofe of the year 
one thoufand four hundred and eigh- 
ty-four. As he was now at liderty 
to court the proteétion of any patron, 
whom he could engage to approve 
of his plan, and to carry it into exe- 
cution, he refolved’to propofe it in 

tfon to Ferdinand and Ifabel!a, 
who atthat time governed the united 
kingdoms of Caitile and Aragon.— 
But, as he had already experienced 
the uncertain iffue of appiications Yo 
kings and minifters, he took the pret 
tation of fending into Enoland his 
brother Bartholomew, to whom he 
had fully communicated his ideas, m 
order that he might negociate, at the 
fame time with Henry V1I', who was 
reputed ene of mott fagecions as well 
as opulena princes in Europe. 


* Life of Columbus, c. xi. Herrert, 
decads 1. bib, i, es 7 





_ Tt was not withoat reafon chat Co- 
bumbus entertained doubis and fears 
with re{pe& to the reception of his 
propofals in the Spanith court. Spain 
was, at that juociure, engaged in a 
dangerous war with Grenada, the 
latt of the Moorith kingdoms. ‘The 
wary and fafpicious temper of Fer- 
dinaad was not tormed to relith bold 
and uncommon defigus. Iabella, 
though more generous and enterprif- 
ing, was under the influence of her 
hufband in .all her actions, The 
Spaniards had hitherto made no ef- 
forts toextend navigation beyond its 
ancient limits, and had beheld the 
amazing progrefs of difcovery among 
their neighbours the Porwguefe, 
without one attempt to imitate or 
to rival them. The war with the 
infidels afforded an ample field to the 
national activity and love of glory. 
Under circumftances fo unfavorable, 
it was impoffible for Columbus to 
make rapid progrefs witha nation, 
naturally flow and dilatory in form- 
ing all its refolutions, His charadter, 
however, was irably adapted to 
that of the » whole confidence 
and protection he folicited. He was 
grave, though courteous in his de- 
portment ; circumfpeét in his words 
and ations ; irreproachable in his 
morals, and in his atten- 
ate cama 
0 gion, by ities a 
able, he not Bee: aon 
vate friends, but acquired fuch gene- 
ralefleem, that, notwithilanding the 
plainaefs of his appearance, fuitable 
to the mediocrity of his fortune, he 
was not confidered as a mere adven- 
iarer, towhom iadigence had fug- 
ycfied a viflonary projeét, but was 
received as a perfon to whofe propo- 
Gitions ferious atsention was duc. 
Ferdinand and Iilabella, though 
fully occupied by their operations 
againit the Moors, paid fo much re- 
gard to Columbus, as to zemit the 
confideration of his plan to the 
queen’s confeffor, Ferdinaad de Ta- 
lavera. He confulted foah of his 
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countrymen, as were fappoted’ beft 
qualified to decide with refpeét to a 
tubjeet of this kind. But true fci-» 
ence a Sain ce eres fo little 
progtefs ia Spain, that thofe pretend. 
ed philofophers, felected to judge in 
a matter of fuch moment, did rot 


"comprehend the firtt principles, upon 


which Colu@bus founded his conjec- 
tures and hopes. Some of them, from 
miftaken notions concerning the di- 
mentions of the globe, contended, 
that a voyage to thoie remote parts 
of the eat, which Columbus expec- 
ted to difcever, could not be per- 
formed in lefs than three years. O- 
thers concluded, that either he would 
find the ocean ‘tw be of tnfinite extent, 
according to the opinion of fome an- 
cient philofophers ; or, if he fhould 
rift in tleering wowards the welt 
yond a certain point, thatthe con. 
vex figure of the globe would pre-e 
vent his return, and that he muit ine- 
vitably perith, in the vain attempt, 
to open a communication between 
the etsy Saal hemifpheres, which 
nature forever disjvined. Even 
without deiyming to enter into any 
particular difcuflion, fome rejected 
the fcheme in general, upon the credit 
ofa maxim, under which the ignorant 
and unenterprifing thelter the mfelves 
in every age, * "Lhat it is prefump- 
tuous in any perfon, to fuppofe that 
he alone poffeffes knowledge fuperi- 
or to all the ref of mankind united.” 
They maintained, that if there were 
really any fuch countries as Colum- 
bus pretended, they cou'd not have 
remained fo long concealed, nor 
would the wifdom and fayacity of 
former ages have left the, glory of 
this invention to an ob{cuce Genuefe 
pilot. ; 

It required all Columbus's pati- 
ence and addrefs to negociate with 
men capable of advancing fuch 
ftrange propofitions. He had to’con- 
tend ndt only with the obftinacy of 
ignorance, but with what is ftill more 
intragtable, the pride of falfe know 
ledge, After innumerable confersnces 
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atid wafting five years in fruitlefs en- 
deavors to inform and tngitisf, them. 
Talavera, at lait, made fuch an unfa- 
vorable to Ferdinand and Ifa- 
hella, as induced them to acquaint 
Columbus, that until the war with 
the Moors fhould be brought to a 
period, it was impoffible for them to 
engage in any new and expenfive en- 
terprilé. * 
(Te be continued. ) 
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Extracts fom Osservations in 
a late Journey from Lonvon to 
Paris, by az Englifh Clergyman. 


(Continued from page 236.) 
From Lisxe to Paris. 


FER one day {pent in taking 

a curfory view of Lifle, we fet 

out tor Paris, and came to Douay, a- 
nother fortified town, which, at pre- 
fent, feems rather in decay, the for- 
tifications being very much out of 
repair. It has a college of Englith 
ftudents, compofed of thofe who, be- 
ing farther advanced, have been re- 
moved ftom the college of St. Omer, 
where they are all young. We faw 
fome of thefe young men, walking a- 
Jong the ftreet, in a drefs not mach 
unlike that of the fecular clergy.* — 
From hence we proceeded to Cam- 
bray, which place brought the in- 
comparable Fenelon to my mind, and 
1 was mortified that I could not 
make myfelf better acquainted with 
a city, which had beea the feat of 
that celebrated genius: bat it could 
not be; we arrived late and depart- 
edearly. The next fortified town, 
and the laft_ we were concerned with 
in this soute, was Peronne: it is 


* M. Tournefort, ix the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy, /peaks f an am- 
phitheatre, at Douay, which pofffes 
the cavity of a large mountain. [twas 

by art, and he pronounces it as won- 
derful as the lybarinth of Candia. 

Ver. I. No, 3. 


troublefome to enter them, on ac- 
count of the king’s officers who have 
authority to examine the baggage; 
but in general, they are civil, and 
for a vingt guatre fous, ot French thil- 
ling, which they have no right to de- 
inand, will permit a ftranger, who has 
the appearance of a gentleman, to 
pafs with little interruption. Peronne 
ftands upon a river, about which 
there are meadows and marfhes, which 
feem to be very unfound and watery : 
and the place on this account, as I 
was afterwards informed by a learn- 
ed canon of Peronne, with whom I 
had the pleafure to be acquainted at 
Paris, is very unhealthy at two feafons 
of the year, and fubject to agues. 

On the other fide of Peronn-, be- 
ing now far advanced into the coun- 
try, and above an handred miles from 
the fea coaft, we alighted, and tra- 
verfed a wood to examine the plants, 
where I expetted fomething new ; 
buat nothing occurred different from 
what we have in England. Frogs 
feemed to be more plentiful than 
with us, as if there were laws 
in force for their prefervation, The 
moft common of ‘the plants, that ap- 
pear by the way fide, are a {maller 
fpecies of erywgo, with our ordinary 
ftur-thiftle ; both of which are very 
abundant. The larger fort of eryngo 
is found, very fair and ftrong, among 
the fand in the foot-way to the weft- 
ern pier at Calais. The botanical 
traveller will have frequent oceafion 
to obferve the propriety with which 
our Mr. Ray has added. the title 
of Gallwa to his Refeda Crifpa, or 
recket ot the Chiltern hills, there be. 
ing fcarcely a plat of ground, for 
two hundred miles, on which this 
plant is not found, Inthe afternoon 
of this day we vificed another wood 
with little better fuceefs. The night 
brought us to Seniis, about ninety 
miles from Cambray, a very pleafane 
place, not far from which are the 
fkirts of the foreft of Chantilly, which 
is faid to afford fome of the moft a- 
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greeable {cenes in. France, No En- 
Ps can vel thus fate utiont 

aving exprefied himfclf, with fome 
furprize, at the beds he meets with in 
thé inns upon the road. “Two of them 
are aliva laced in the fame room : 
they confit of a bed of ftraw at the 


bottom, ‘then a large mattrafs, then: 


a feather bed, then another large mat- 
trafs, upon which are the blankets, 
tc. with all which, the bed is fo 
high, that a man with great difficul- 
ty climbs intoit: and, if he were to 
tumble out of it by mifchance,hewould 
be in danger of breaking his bones 
upon a brick floor. 5 endor aod 
filthinefs are too frequently united in 
this part of the globe, ‘The fame a- 
partment prefents ns with very large 

ilt glaffes, tapeftty, paintings, fattin 

ds, a fwarm of bugs, aada dirty 
brick floor in an upper chamber. — 
The timber of the country, for cover- 
ing the foors, feems to be very fearce 
in proportion to the number of inha- 
bitants ; for, if I miitake not, I tra- 
velled at leaf an hundred miles from 
Calais, before I pailed by a fingle 
oak-tree. 


Thurfday, Aug. 14, beinga grand 
Romih fettival of the VirginMary ,the 
bells of feveral convents and churches 
began to jangle all at once, at five 
e’clock in the morning, as if the 
whole town of Seniis had been on 
fire, ‘There is fomething quite new 
to mein many of the French bells, 
which are deep, fuft, and {weet like 
the lower pipes of an organ. ~ I per- 
ceived this fir at Lille, and atter- 
wards remarkably at Paris. 

PARTS. 

AS we approach nearer to Paris, 
the towns and buildings inultiply, 
bat not nearly fo much as in the ap- 
proaches to London; and the coun- 
try being in general flat, we have no 
very dittane profpect of the citv. At 
every entrance there is a_ barrier, 
where there is an iron gate, and offi- 
cers near at hand to examine all that 


pals through it. The eye of a ftrang- 


eris fooncatched by the lamps, which, 
contrary to our practice, are fufpend- 
ed over the Siiddle of the ftreets, by 
a line carried acrofs from the houfes, 
The place, to which we were deftin- 
ed, pr our driver occafion to carry 
us through a confiderable part of the 
Boulevards, which is the name of a 
very {pacious ftreet, furrounding more 
than half the city of Paris. It is 
planted with a row of large trees on 
each fide, where there are gravel 
walks kept in very order. ‘The 
houfes are here in a flile different from 
the ref of the town, with balconies; 
arbours; open courts, and ng 
next the flreet, fo as to conftitute a 
fcene unlike to any thing we meet 
with at London, and fuch as we might 
expect to find in Spain or the cities of 
the caft.. Thefe Boulevards, which 
are-fo called becaufe they were once 
the ramparts of the city, are the re- 
fort of eases for airing, either on 
foot, on horfeback, or in carriages ; 
and, on a fummer’s evening, efpeci- 
ally on Thurfday, there are ail forts 
of diverfions going forward, and 
{pectacies to be feen,fuch as rope-danc- 
ing, pantomime boeffoonery, fhews of 
wild-beafts, coffee houfes with vocal 
and inftrumental mufic, and every 
thing that can be affembled to draw 
the atiention and promote amufe- 
ment. When we came by the back- 
fide of the ‘Vhuilleries, to the Pont 
Royal, a new bridge, near the weftertr 
limits of the city, we had a complete 
view of the river Seine, and the build- 
ings about it, which are fo difpofed 
as to have a very grand effect. ‘The 
river itfelfis not one-third f wide as 
the Thames at London, but it is 
made the moft of: its banks are not 
crouded with buildings to the water’s 
edge; but there isa quay, pavement, 
or parade, between the houfes and 
the river, of fixty or eighty feet in 
breadih, with a low parapet wall next 
the water, fo that feveral magnificent 
buildings, on each fide are open to 
the view; and the wholefomenefs of, 


the air is becter provided for, If you 
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Fook up the river to the eaftward, to- 
ward Pont Neuf, the principal e- 
Cifices that appear from this ation, 
which is a very good point of view 
are the whole range : the old and 
new “Louvre on one fide, and the col- 
lege of Cardinal Mazarin on the o- 
ther. If you look down the river, 
the gardens of the Thuilleries, extend- 
ing on the one fide, are oppofed on 
the other by the Palais de Geotkos, 
and the grand hofpital of the iava- 
lids. ‘The more polite part of che 
town, where grandeur, and gaict 
have their hab:ation, is on the nos 
fide of the river, near the Palgis Roy- 
al, and the. Place des Vidtoires ; but 
fober ordinary people may find avery 
agreeable veges on the other fide, 
fomewhere the parade which 
joins the two great bridges: which 
will ferve, in ailrefpeSis, as well for 
amufernent as for the coayenience of 
‘bufinefs, When you have oceafion 
to crofs the water, by a nearer way 
than that of going round by cither of 
the bridges, there is a ferry eftablifh- 
ed about half way between. them, 
which is exceedingly ufefal, and. the 
boats are going at all hours, and al- 
moft all minutes of the day. 

As foon ay we were fettled, I pur- 
fued the inftru@ions I had received, 
for making myfelf acquainted with 
the place, I procured two pocket 
maps, the one of the city of Paris, the 
other of the environs, which two in- 
form us very exactly as to the tepo- 
gtaphy; and as the names of the 
flreets are infcribed at every turning, 
a ftranger, by confulting the former 
of them, may find his own way with- 
out afing a fingle gucftion, ‘Then, 
for all the public places, {pectacies, 
amufement, together with all the 
trade and bafinefs of Paris, the whole 
is laid down for us, in alphabetical 
order, in two Jittle pocket volumes, 
entitled Almanach Parifien; vhe firtt 
of thefe deicribes all the buildings, 
and the curiofities they contain ; the 
fecond explains the bufinefs and em- 
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ployments of all the people. If you 

are ignorant about any kind of merch- 

andize, of any objeét of curiofity, 

you ar here fovexaéily inftructed, 

concerning..the place where things 

are to be found, and the price at 

which they ought to be fold, that a 

ftranger, with a competent know~ 

ledge of the French language, cannot 

weil be impofed upon, when he 

koows how to examiae the cortents 
of this Little manusl. A ufeful work, 
ot the. fame kind, is to be met with 
at: London, called the  Foreigner's 

Guide, in French and Englith, and 
calculated for the city of London, 

but it extends only tothe buildings 
aad public places, like the firi part of 
the. Almanuch Pay ificn;. we have no- 

thing, that 1 know of, aniwerable to 
the tecond part. With thefe maps, 

and utefe books, no perfon, who will 

be at the pains to inform himfelt, can 
be long a ftranger at,Paris, If he 
looks under the article Paris, ta the 

fecond parc, he will find aneafy dif 
tribution of the city into its feveral 
gnarters, from whence a fufficient 
idea of the whole may foon be ac- 
guired. {we compare the two me- 
tropolitical cities of France and Eng- 
Jand, as moft Engtifhmen will find 
th..rfelves difpofed to. do, we fhall 
foon difcover that London is the 
largeft and the moft convenient. At 
Paris the houfes are higher, the 
flreets narrower, the water very in- 
different; but the air is much porer, 
of which 1 can give a {rong prool, if 
I recollect it in the proper place.— 
There is no pavement at the fides of 
their ftreets, for the convenience of 
foot peflengers ; but, for their fafety, 
pofis of tone are fixt at proper dif- 
tances, projecling from the wall, fo 
as to fecure them from carts aad 
coaches. : 

Jt would carry me far beyond the 
limits of my prefent defign, if I were 
here to give a particular account of 
the city of Paris: 1 mean only to 


f, cake of foie fuch things as becour 
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the particular objeéts of my own at- 
tention, and to follow the order in 
which they occurred to me. 

(To be continued.) 


APP AD POND 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Six Francis Bacon. 
HIS great philofopher was a na- 
tive ot Boglond. and born in 
the year 1560, of a diftinguifhed fa- 
mily. His talents early began to dif- 
lay themfelves, and gained him the 
Saver of Queen Elizabeth. Having 
conceived a difguit for Peripatetic 
philofophy, while yet but a ftadent 
at Cambridge, he formed a defign of 
ttriking into a new path of thinking ; 
and fuch was his fuccefs, that all che 
modern improvements in philofophy 
are in a great meafare to be afcri 
to him. During his refidence in 
France, he made himielf perfeétly ac- 
qvainted with political and civil le- 
giflation. Upon returning to his na- 
tive country, he praétifed the com- 
mon law, and pleaded at the bar with 
reat fuccefs, at the fame time never 
ofing fight of his projeét for the re- 
formation of philofophy. Having 
poblithed his admirable work De 
augmentis [cientiarum, he became a fa- 
vorite of King James I. and by de- 
grees afcended through the ftages of 
office, "till in the year 1619 he was 
made lord chancellor of England.— 
He was alfo created baron of Veru- 
Jam and vifcount St. Albans. ‘Thefe 
dignities, and a very advantageous 
marriage, might have rendered his 
circumftances not only eafy but opu- 
Jent, had he not entirely d 
the care of his private domeftic con- 
‘eerns. Aboat this time he publithed 
bis Novum or, feientiarum ; but 
being accufed of receiving bribes, he 
was difmiffed from his employment, 
and committed to prifon, However, 
though in fome meafure convitted of 
having faerie his fervants to take 
bribes, be was neverthelefs pardoned, 





but not admitted again into favor.— 
He therefore retired to rural privacy, 
in ordertu enjoy philofophy alone ; 
but his want ot economy ttill attend- 
ing him, he was frequently driven to 
the utmoft extremities, fo as even to 
implore the king in one of his letters 
fora trifle to kvep him from ftarv- 
ing : and in this melancholy manner 
he ended his life in the year 1626.— 
But though his worldly ttores were di- 
rainifhed, he affidioufly labored to 
encreafe his philofophic treafures, and 
to compofe works which will reach 
the remeteft pofterity. Born as he 
was to diffipate the obfcurities of the 
philofophy of the times, he difcover- 
ed and overturned all the obftacles 
which contributed to retard the hu- 
man mind in the peggrefs of truth. 
He fhewed the faboitiination of one 
part of learning to another, and the 
analogy between them; fo that to 
him we owe the arbor /cientiarum, 
which has been adopted by fucceed- 
ing philofophers with great fuccefs. 
It may be faid alfo, that Bacon is the 
father of modern Ecleétic philofophy, 
from the difcoveries which he made 
of the perfeCion and imperfection of 
received fyftems, His works, how- 
ever, are not without fault; many 
new terms which he makes ufe of 
throw them into obfcurity ; and their 
precifion is often dry and unenter- 
taining. But thefe flains foon difap- 
ar, tf we only regard the utility, 
Sdieltenee, and extent of his writ. 
ings. In him we find numberlefs ob- 
fervations which, even at this day, 
ftrike the reader with amazement ; he 
feems to have detected prejudice at its 
very fource ; he feems to have fore- 
feen the improvements in natural 
philofophy ; he even turned his views 
to morals, laying the boundaries be- 
tween the virtues and vices with great 
precifion, ftripping hypocrify of its 
mafk, affigning to different tempers 
their different habits. It is in fome 
meafure a lofs that the reading of his 
works is difficult, from the caufes a- 
bove mentioned ; but, on the othes 
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tand, ~s as ual the courage 
dertake ufal will be amply re- 
pa toa : 


to un- 


c their toil. The name 
ot Bacon will, therefore, laft as long 
as the fciences themfelves, 
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Lies of the Honorasts Major 
GENERAL PUTNAM, 


(Continued from page 239.) 


HIS HUMANITY, 


HE ingenious author of the 
Life ot General Putnam, re- 
lates feveral inttances of his humanity. 
The following narration does him 
honor, and canuot fail to interelt the 
humane heart. 
At the houfe of Colonel Schuyler 
aes a prifoner in Canada} Major 
utnam became acquainted with Mrs. 
Howe, a fair captive, whofe hiftory 
would not be read without emotion 
if it could be written in the fame af- 
feting manner, in which I have often 
heard it told. She was ftill young 
and handfome herfcif, though the 
had two daughters of marriageable 
age. Diftrefs, which had taken fome- 
what from the original redundancy 
of her bloom, and added a foftening 
palenefs to ~ cheeks, rendered her 
appearance the more engaging. Her 
fine. that feemed to we me form- 
ed for the afilemblage of dimples and 
{imiles, was clouded with care. The 
natural fweetnefs was not, however, 
foured by defpondency and petulance; 
but chaftened by humility and refig- 
nation, ‘This mild daughter of for- 
row looked as if fhe had known the 
day of profperity, when ferenity and 
— s of foul were the inmates of 
er bofom. ‘That day was pait, and 
the once lively features now aflumed 
a tender melancholy, which witneffed 
her irreparable lofs. She needed not 
the cuftomary weeds of mourning, 
nor the fallacious pageantry of woe 
to prove her widowed fate. She 
was in that ftage of affli€tion, when 


- the exeefs is fo far abated as to per- 


mit the fubjeé to be drawn into con- 
verfation without opening the wound 
afrefh. It is then rather a fource of 
pleafure than pain to dwell pon the 
circumftances im narration, Every 
thing confpired to make her ftory in- 
peter Her firft hofband had been 
killed and fealped by the Indians 
fome years before. By an unexpec- 
ted aflault in 1756 upon Fort Dum- 
mer, where the then happened to be 

refent with Mr. Howe her fecond 

ufband, the favages carried the fort, 
murdered the greatcr part of the gar- 
rifon, mangled in death her hufband, 
and led her away with feven children 
into captivity. She was for fome 
months kept with them: and during 


“their rambles the was frequently on 


the poiat of perifhing with hunger, 
oe often’ fabjcdied to harcthips 
feemingly intolerable to one of fo de- 
licate a oe Some ume after the 
career of her miferies began, the In- 
dians feleéted a couple of their young 
men to marry her daughters. ‘Lhe 
fright and difgut which the intelli- 
gence of this intention occafioned to 
thefe poor young creatures added in- 
finitely to the forrows and perplexities 
of their frantic mother, ‘To prevent 
the hated conneétion, all the aCtivity 
of female refource was called into 
exertion. She found an opportunity 
of conveying to the governor a peti- 
tion that her daughters might be re- 
ceived into a convent for the fake of 
fecuring the fa!vation of their fouls. 
Happily the pious fraud fucceeded. 
About the fame time the Sava 

feparated and carried off her five other 
children into different tribes. She 
was ranfomed by an elderly French 
officer for four hundred livres. Of 
no avail were the cries of this tender 
mother—a mother defolated by the 
lofs of her children, who were thus 
torn from her fon! embraces: and 
removed many hundred miles from 
each other, into the atmott recefles 
of Canada. With them (could they 


have been kept together) the would 
molt willingly have wandered to the 
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extremities of the world, and . 
ed as @ defirable portion the crael lot 
of flavery for life. Butthe was pre- 
cluded from the {weet hope of ever 
beholding them again. ‘Ihe infuf- 


ferable of parting and the idea 
of eictbit Chalition planted the ar- 


rows of defpair deep in her foul.— 


Though all the world was né better 
than a defert, and all its inhabirants 
were then indifferent to her—yet the 
lovelinefs of her appearance in for- 
row had awakened affections, which, 
in the aggravation of her troubles, 
were to become a new fource uf af- 
fictions. 

‘The officer, who bought her of 
the Indians, had a fon who alfo held 
a commiffion and refided with his fa- 
ther. During her continuance ia the 
fame houfe, at St. John’s, the double 
attachment of the father and the fon 
rendered her fituation extremely di- 
ftreffing. It is true the calmnefs of 
age delighted to gazerefpettfully on 
her beauty, bot the impeticfity of 
youth was fired to eis by the 
fight of her charms. One day the 
fon, whofe attentions had been long 
Javithed upoa her in vain, finding her 
alone in a chamber, forcibly feized 
her hand and folemnly daclared that 
he would now fatiate ‘the pailion 
which fhe had fo long refufed to in- 
dulge. She recurred to intreaties, 
ftruggles and tears, thofe prevalent 
female weapons, which the diftraGtion 
of danger not lefs than the prompt- 
nefs of genius is wont to fapply: 
while he, in the delirium of vexation 
and defire, {matched a dagger “and 
{wore he would put an end to her 
life if the’ to ftruggle. Mrs. 
Howe, afiuming the dignity of con- 
{cious virtue, told him it was what 
fhe moft ardently wifhed, and begged 
him to plunge the poignatd through 
her heart, fince the mutual importu- 
nities and jealoufies of fuch rivals had 
rendered her life, though innocent, 
more irkfome and infupportable than 
death itfelf. Struck with a momen- 
tary compunétion, ‘he feemed to -re- 


fent and telax his hold—and the, a- 
vailing herfelf of his irrefolunon ot 
abfence of mind, efcaped down the 
fairs: In her difordered flare, fhe 
told the whole tranfadtion to his fa- 
ther: who direéted her in future to 
fleep in a {mall bed at the foot ot that 
in whiclyhis wite lodged. ‘Tbe af 
fair foon reached the governor’s ears, 
and the young cflicer was, fhortly 
afterwards, fent on a tour of duty to 
Detroit. 

This gaye hera fhort refpite; but 
fhe dreaded his return atid the hemi- 
Mating infults for which the might be 
referved. Her children, too, were 
ever prefent to her melancholy mind, 
A ttranger, a Widow, a captive, fhe 
knew not where to apply for relief. 
She had heard of the name of Schuy- 
ler—fhe was yet to learn that it was 
‘only another appellation forthe friend 
of fuffering humanity. As that ex- 
cellent man was on his way from 
bone to the ferfeys, under a pa- 
role fora limited time, fie came 
with feeble and trembling Reps to 
him. “The fame maternal pafliod, 
which, fometimes, overcomes the ti- 
midity of nature in the birds wheh 
plundered of their callow neftlings, 
emboldened her, notwithftanding her 
native diffidence, to difclofe thofe 

tiefs which were ready to devour 

t in filence. While her delicate 
afpe& was heightened to a glowin; 
bleh, for fext of offending by a 
inexcufeable iniportunity, or of tranf- 
grefling the rules of sw aed by re- 
prefenting herfelf as being an obje& 
of admiration ; the told, with artlefs 
fimplicity, all the ftory of her woes. 
Colonel Schuyler from the moment 
became her protedtor, arid endeavored 
to procure her liberty. ‘The perfon 
who purchafed her from the Savages, 
unwilling to part with fo fair a put- 
chafe, demanded a thoufand livres 


‘ashersanfom. But Colonel Schuy- 
“Her, on Kis return to Quebec, obtained 
“from the governor an order, in confe- 


quence of which Mrs. Howe was 


given upto him for four tundféd 
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liveess—Nordid his ative goodnefs 
reft, until every onc of her five fons 
was reitored to her. 

Bufinefs having made it neceflary. 
that Colonel Schuyler thoald precede 
the prifoners who were exchaaged, 
he recommended the fair captive to 
the protection. of his friend Putnam 
on had jnlgrcoreres from the mea- 
zles when the party was preparing to 
fet off for New. Ragland. By ‘bin 
time the young French officer had 
returned, with his paffion rather en- 
creafed than abated by abfence. He 
purfued her wherefoever the went, 
and, although he could make no ad- 
yances in her affection, he feemed re-. 
folved by perfeverance to carry his, 
point. .Mrs. Howe, terrified by his 
treatment, was obliged to keep con- 
ftantly near Major Putnam, who in- 
formed the young officer that he 
fhould that lady at the rifque 
of his life. However, this amorous 
and rath lover, in whofe boiling veins 
fuch an agitation was excited, that 
while he was {peaking of ber the * 
blood would frequently gufh from 
his noftrils, followed the prifoners to 
Lake Champlain, and when the boat 
in which the fair captive was embark- 
ed had puthed from the fhore, he 
jumped into the Lake and fwam after 
her until it rowed out of fight.— 
Whether he perifhed in this diftratted, 
ftate of mind, or returned to the 
fhore is not known, 

Iu the long march from captivity, 
through an iahofpitable wildernefs, 
encumbered with five fmall children, 
fhe fuffered incredible hardthips.— 
‘Thoagh endowed with mafculine for- 
titude, fhe was truly feminine in 
ftrength and muft have fainted by the 
way, had it not been for the ailittance 
ef Major Patnam. There were a 
thoufand good offices which the help- 


* This plyfical effe, sundefel as, 
i. may appear, is jo far from being a 
fiditions embclifoment, that it can be 
proved by, the.moft fol-ma teftimany of 
mare than aus perfor fill living 


lefinefs. of her condition demanded, 
and which the gentlenefs.of his na~- 
ture delighted to perform. He affifted: 
in leading her litle ones and in carry= 
ing them over the fwampy grounds 
and runs of water, with which their 
courfe-was. frequently interfeced. ~ 
He mingled his own mefs with that 
of the widow and the fatherlefs, and 
aflifted them in fupplying and. pre- 
paring their provitions. Upon ar- 
tiving. within the fettlements they 
expertenced:a reciprocal regret at fe- 
paration, and were only confoled by 
the re of foon mingling in 
the embraces of their former acquaint 
ances and deareft connections. 

, After the conqueft of Canada in 
1760, the madea journey to Quebec, 
in order to bring back her two daugh- 
ters whom the had left ina convent. 
She found one of them married to # 
French officer. The other, having 
eontrafted a great fondnefs for the 
religious fifterhood, ‘With relu@ance 
coniented to leave them and feturn. 

(To be continued ), 
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Memoirs of Baron FreperrcKn 
TRENCK, 


Extrafed from bis Life, written by 
himfelf.* 


WAS born at Konigfberg in Prof- 
fia, February 16, 1726, of one 

of the moft ancient families of the 
country. My father, a knight of the 
military order, lord of Great Schar- 
lack, Schukulack, and Meicken, and 
major-general of cavalry, died in 
+740, after having received eighteen 
wounds in the Pruilian feryice. , My 
mother, defcended from the houfe of 
Derfchau, was daughter of the pre- 
fident of the high court at Konigfs 


* The wery extraordinary Life of 
Baron Trenck, bas poffed through feveo 
ral editions.in Europe; it bas dcen reo 
printed, ia two volumes, in this country, 


. aad is read with great avidity, 
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berg: fhe had two brothers generals 
- Meare athird, minifter of 
ate, a aiter-general at Ber- 
lia, Aiter my father’s death in 1740, 
the married Count Lottange, heaten- 
ant-coloael. in the Kiow regiment of 
cuiratliers, with whom, leaving Pruf- 
fia, the weat and refided at w. 
I had two brothers and a fitter; my 
youngelt. brother was taken, by my 
mother, into Silefia; the other was, 
alfo, a.cornet in this laft named regi- 
ment of Kiow; and my filter was 
married to the valy fon of the aged 
General Valdow, who quitted the 
{ervice, and with whom fhe lived, in 
Brandenberg, oa his eftates, ~ 


lative fpirit, and a thir of fame, 
which difpofition it was my father's 
care to cherifh. A two great con- 
fcioufnefs of innate worth gave me a 
two great degree of pride, but the en- 
deavors of my inftraétor to infpire 
humility were not all loft; and ha- 
bitual reading, well-timed praife, and 
the pleafures flowing from fcience, 
made the labours of ftudy at length 
my recreation. 
; My eats Po ; 
was well in y {criptures, 
the claffics, and ancient hiftory; was 
jatimately acquainted with geogra- 
pre could draw accurately, and 
fencing, riding and other ne- 


. My anceftors, both of the maleand , ceflary exercifes. 


female line, are famous in the chroni- 
cles of the North, among the ancient 
Teutonic knights, who. 
Courland, Pruflia, and Livonia, 

I feek not, by this recital, to gain 
eftimation, much tefs to vaunt of the 
accident of noble birth, which, an- 
fupported by snoble mind, I hold in 
fovereign contempt, 

My reafon for infiting on this cie- 
cumttance, is, that it hasbeen con- 
tetted aad denied by fome, who deem 
Kigh ‘birth to be the only telt and 
ftandard of merit. 

> 1 write nor, however, to a circle fo 
narrow of i!!-judging, but tothe Ji- 
beral, and: the wife; to the world 
atlarge; hoping my ftory may af- 
ford ufeful leilons of morality, in- 
fpiring patience, » and forti- 
a Cys Enough, bese hy of, and 
for ever adiew to, my noble anceftry ; 
what | hive {aid is fufficient to refeue 
my children from all pretended ob- 
hoquy; to thew they are not vaffals 
born; and, as I truft, to infpire emu- 
lation, remembering their name is 
Trenck, and the examples left by 
their forefathers. 

By temperament I was choleric, 
and addifted to pleafure and diffipa- 
tion, which Jatt defect my tators 
found moft difficult to overcome: 


My religion was Lutheran; but 
morality, and not faperflitious bigot- 
ry, nor childifh fears, was taught me 
by my father, and by the worthy 
man to whofe care he committed the 
forming of my heart, and whofe me- 
= fhall ever hold in veneration. 

hile a boy, | was enterprizing in 
all the tricks of boys, and jeanit 
ed my wit in crafty excnfes: the 
warmth of my paffions, then and af- 
terwards, gave a fatyric biting caft to 
my writings, whence it has been ima- 
gined, by thole who knew but little 
of me, I was a dangerous man; 
though, I am confcious, this was a 
hatty and faife judgment. 

A foldier himfelf, my father would 
have all his fons the fame : thus, wher 
we quarrelléd, we were not admitted 
to terminate our difputes in the com- 
mon way, but were provided with 
wooden fabres, fheathed with lea- 
ther, and brandifhing thefe, conteft- 
ed, by blows, for victory, while our 
father fat laughing, pleafed at our va- 


lour and addrefs ; but this, and the . 


praifes he beftowed, had the bad ef- 
feét of encouraging a difpofition, 
which, with paflions like mine, ought 
carefully to have beea Seunenel 

- Covetous of praife, and accuftom- 
ed to receive the prize, and be the 


happily they were sided by a love of. hero of {cholaftic contentions, I ac- 


kaowledge inherent ia me, an emu- 


quired alfo the bad habit ef difpete- 
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tion, and of imagining myfelfa fa 
when littl= ieee aa aboy: I bee 
came ftubborn in nt; hatty to 
correct, inttead of patiently littening; 
aad by my prefumption, continually 
liable to-excite enmity. ‘- 
Gentleto my inferiors, but jealoas 
of contradiction, and the pride of 
power, I hence date the origin ° 
Pers pe « ‘Pheabhorrence, too, 
] had ot arbitrary power, and its a- 


bufe, for the fil a ¢ in 
pire Bena and pook-targht 
principles bat ill fitted me, were ad- 
ditional caufes, ~ 

How might a man, however great’ 
his talents, wnbwed with the heroic 
principles of liberty, hope advance-* 
ment and happinefs, under the de- 
fpotic and iron rnment of Fre- 
rick? | was taught neither to know, 


of flavety. Had I learnt hypocrify, 
craft, and méaniiefs, } had long fince 
heen fick} marfhal, and in quiet pof- 
felfion of my vatty Hungartain eftates, 
and had not pafke@ the bei years of 
my life im the dungeons of Migde- 
burg. Twas dto ne vice; I 
Jaboured in the of feience, ho- 
nor and virtue ; Kept no vicious com- 
pany ; was nevet, daring the whole 
courfe of my lif@, once int rxicated 5 
was nq gamefteP, no confumer of 
time in idlenefs nr brutal! pleafures ; 
but devoted many handred laborious 
nights to make myfelf ufeful to my 
country ; yet 1 was punifhed with a 
feverty too cruel, even, for the moft 
worthlefs, or moft villainous. 


froth and candowr alone, and never 
to conceal nor feteen my failings: I 
with tomake my work an inftructive 
and moral leffon ; yet is it an innate 
and inexpreflible fati-fa@tion, that I 


‘am confetous of never having atied 


with guilt or di even to the 
laft act of this difteefsful ¢ . 
1 fall fay li the firft 


years of my life, eRoept that my fas 
ther, who had a teadge affeGtion fer 
Vou. lL. No. 3. 








nor to avoid, but to defpife the whip . 


I mean.ia my arrative, to confult - 
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me, took efpecisl care of my educa- 
tion, and tent me, at the aye of 
thirteen, to the univerfity of Ko- 
nigtberg, where, under the tuition of 
Kowalewiky, my progrefs was rapid. 


. ‘Dhere were fourteen other noblemen, 


of the beit families, in the fame’ 
houfe, and under the {ame inatter. 

Here I mutt recount an event which’ 
happened that winter, and which be- 

came the fource of all my mi-for- 
tunes. I muft intreat ory readers to’ 
pay theutmoft attention to this, fince 
this error, if innocence can be error, 
was the caufe that the mott faithful, 
and the beit of fubje&s became he- 
wildered in fcenes of wretchednefs, 
and was the victim of mifery, from’ 
his nineteenth to his fixtieth year of 
his yj I dare prefome this trac 
narrative, fupported by teftimonies 
the mott authentic, may fully viadi- 
cate my prefeat honor, and my futare. 
memory. 

Francis B:ron of Tréack was the 
fon of my father’s brother, confe- 

uently my coufin german. I fhalf 
eer hereafter of the fingular events 
ot his life: Being a commander of 
pandours in the Aoftrian fervice and 
gtievoufly wounded in Bavaria, ia 
the year 1743, he wrote to my mo- 
ther, informing her, he intended me, 
her eldeft fon for bis univerfal lega- 
tee. ‘This letter, to which I returned 
no anfwer, was fent me to Potfdam. 
] was fo fatisfied with mv fituation, 
and had fuch numerous reafons fo to 
be, confidering the kindnefs with 
which the’ king ‘treated me, that 
J would nothave exchanged my good 
fortune for all the treafures of the 
GreatMogal, 

On the 12th of Febrnary, 1747, 
being at Berlin, I was in company 
with Captain Jafchink y, commander 
of the body guard, the captain of 
which ranks as colonel in the army, 
together with Liewtenant Studnitz, 
aad Cornet Wagnitz, The latter was 
my field comrade, and is, at this pre- 
fent, ppamander general of the ¢a- 
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valry of Heffe Caffel. The Auftrian 
Yreack became the fabject of con- 
veriation, and Jahhintky atked if 1 
was his kinfman: 1 anfwered yes, 
and immediately mentioned his hav- 
ing made me his wniverfal heir.—— 
** And what anfwer have you re- 
* turned?” faid Jafchintky,—** None 
® at all.” ay 

‘The whole company then obferv- 
ed, that ina cafe like the prefent, I 
was much to bleme not to anfwer; 
that the leaft 1 could do, would be 
to thank him for his good withes, 
and inireat a continuance of them.— 
Jofchiniky further added, * Defire 
** him to fend you fome of his fine 
‘** blungarian horfes for your own 
* ufe, and give me the letter; I will 
« convey it to him, by means of Mr. 
* Boffart, legation counfellor of the 
«* Saxon embafly ; but on condition 
** that you will give me one of the 
** horfes,——1 his correfpondence is 
‘a family, and nota ftate affair; 
* hefide that, J will be anfwerable 
** for the confequences.” 

I immediately took my command- 
er’s acivice, and began to write ; and 
had thefe who fufpected me, thought 
proper to make the leait engniry into 
Saalisadiinen, the four witnef- 
fes, whoread what I wrote could have 
attefted my innocence, and rendered 
ii induditable. I gave my letter o- 
pen, to Juchinfky, who fealed and 
fent 3! himfelt. 

I nntt omit none of the incidents 
eoneering this letter, it being the 
f. '¢ cawie of ali my fufferings. | hhail, 
therefore, here relate an event, which 
was the firit oceafion of the unjult 
fufpicions entertained againit me. 

Oneof my grooms, with two led 
‘hortes, was, among many others, 
taken by the pandours of Trenck.— 
When I rerurned to the cainp, ] was 
to accompany the ra on a recon- 
noitering party. My horfe was too 
ured, aud I had no other: I inform- 
ei a of my embvrraffment, and his 
majeity immediately madé me a’pre- 
teut of a fine Euglith courfer. - 


a“ 


Some I was exeeedi 
spehaedined cote my pcos aN 
with my two , and a pandour 
trumpeter, who 

i nearly the following 


ter, con 
words : 
“* The Auftrian Trenck is not at 


“(© war with the Proflian Trenck, but, 


** on the'contrary, is to have 
“© secovered the horfés his huf- 





« eens coufin has feturned your own 
“ horfes, you havéno more need of 
oe mine,” "% 
‘There were tootiany who envied 
me, to fuppofe ote 8 9 ef- 
repetition. return of the 
heres, feems infinitely to have en- 


creafed that fufpicion Frederick enter- 
tained againft me, anid therefore, be- 
came one of the ptincipal caufes of 
my misfortunes: 10% for this reafon 
that } dwell upon this and fuch like 
{mall incidents, they being neceffary 
for my own juftification, and were it 
polible, for that of the king. My 
innocence is, i t prefent uni- 
verfally acknowledg@d by the court, 
the army, and the i 
all mention the i 
with pity, and ¢Be fortitude with 
which it was enduted, with furprize. 
(To be compinued. ) 
PEDPRABNAAD 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
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Extract fiom anOrxation, deli- 
' wered July 4th, 198q, in Philad.!. 
phia ; by the Re¥. Witrtam Ro- 
cers, 4. M. Pee fir of Englyb 
~and Oratory, inthe Cotlege and Aca- 
drmy of thitt City, and puinifhed at 
the Requcft ofthe Penafylvaria Se- 
clely of the Cita ati. 
g fhort Extra& 


Wi thats 
Lr the, fo 
“ ent Oration. | 


ROM whit has been advanced, 
I am naturally led to a-confider- 
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ation of the origin and principies of 
the fociety of the Cincinwati—an 
inftitution foanded upon a bafs the 
moft honorable, with views the moft 
friendly, humane, and patriotic !— 
Bat it will be advantageous 
to the confideration of this fubject, 
in the firtt inftance: to advert to the 
origin and nature of fome of the 
principal orders, which have been 
citablifhed in Europe; for, while the 
fociety of the Cincinnati, on the one 
hand commands and ref- 
pet, we fhall hardly conceive on the 


other, how men endowed with rea- 
fon fhould have introduced thofe or- 


ders at all, muchdefs, that they thould 
ever become the hampof pre-emixence 
and the emblem of nobility. Thus, by 


the wild enthafiafm of the holy wars, 


many erders were rated—thefe 
were priacipally of a complicated 
defigna—to adminifter relief to the 
wants and maladies of the holy for- 
ces, as well as to co-operate in their 
military exertions againit the com- 
mon enemies of Chiriftianity. To 


4ach (of which the Teutonic erder and 


the order of St. Lazarus were the moft 
diftinguithed,) and to other clafles of 
religious and humane affuciations, 
which have obtained the name, forms, 
and diftinétions of orders, I with to 
avoid any particular allution ; for pi- 
ous ardor, though too frequently mif- 
guided, is neverthelefs entitled to 
refpeét. 

‘The marriages of fovercigns have 
alfo been a fertile fource from which 
ordershave proceeded. The golden fleece 
of Spain—and the elephant of Denmark, 
are of this defeription ;—the former 
was, probably, emblematical of the 
riches of the bride (Ifabella of Porta- 
g2l)—and the Jatter may have been 
chofen, 2s typical of the qualities 
which fhould adorn the matrimonial 
wnion,—inteilig-nce and generofity 
of temper on the part of the butband, 
meeknefs and complacency on the 
part of the wife. 

ViGtories have likewife produced 
gaany orden. - Among thele the Ce- 


net of France, which continued for a 
feafon in much repute, com nemoras 
ted the conqueft of Martel over an A+ 
rabian army.—And the ewig of St. 
Michael was cabied by “Alton 
of Portugal, in gratitude forthe fup- 
pofed aid afforded him by the angeb 
Michael, to which Alphonfp afi mb- 
ed his fuccefs in an important battle. 

The orders of military merit ace 
common throughout Europe.—T he 
voice of ome called them ipto 
exiftence, as inttruments of its owa 
prefervation.. But by far the molt 
nomerous litt of orders, has rifen from 
the whim, fuperftition or gallantry 
of their founders.— The order of the 
Hoty Guost, was inftituted, be- 
caufe mere chance produced on a 
Whitfunday three great events ia the 
life of Henry IL. of France, name- 
ly, his birth—his election as king of 
Poland—and his accetlion to the Gal- 
lic throne. The trifling incident of 
a lady dropping her*farter was the 
origin of the mof celebrated order of 
England, At Venice an order once 
exifted, called, the dwights of the flack- 
ing, becaufe the members wore a mot- 
ley coloured ftocking on the right 
leg, anda green one on the left. 
From the aé of bathing, the éwiets 
of the bath received their name. 
The thifle was in#ituted in memory 
ofacrofs, which it is alledged ap- 
peared in the heavens, like the crofs 
of St. Andrew. Indeed the very ti- 
tes and hadges of fome orders, might 
fairly excite ridicule aad contempt. 
—I fhail not trefp2fs cn your pati- 
ence in enumerating them, as the 
moft ftriking one of this {pecies, may 
properly include the whole; I mean 
the ORDER OF Foots, founded by 
Adolphus, count of Cleves, on the 
feat of St. Rumbert. 

I am perfuaded that the mind of 
every hearer, has a/ready anticipated 
the contrafé between fuch inftitutions 
and rhat to which the independence of 
America has given birth.—Tbe Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati, ttands on a bafis, 
equally new and interciting ;—and, 
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alt fufpicion, or prejudice, 
ore time, seddarad ve Hite: 
prefent, or pervert, its princip‘es; 
el ag sathinaivane and 
volence, #ve cherithed by man- 
kind; this affociation mutt founth, 
as the great model of thofe virtues. 
To recapitulate the fundamental ob- 
jets of our inttitution, is, indeed, to 
pronounce its beft panegyric :—For, 
thoagh it derives ao aid or influence 
from a rega! fiat (that viral {park of 
European orders)it neverthelefs fhines 
refplendant with the native dignity 
of its own charatter. To commer 
morate the revolution of thefe Uni- 
ted States, 1s the prominent feature of 
our fociety—and whether we 
the caufes which led to the revolu- 
tion— he means by wnich it has been 
accomnp!ithed ; or the effects thereby 
produced—-who, for a. moment, can 
withhold a tribute of reverence and 
of gratitude? 

Po have itruggled fuccefsfally a- 
guint oppreffion ;—to have purchaf- 
ed liberty and INDEPEN DENCE, by 
all the horrors of a dreadful war ;— 
are only local benefits, which form 
but an inconfiderable part of the tri- 
umphs of America, On the rights 
of mankind, which heretofore were 
a theme of mere {peculation, the has 
furnifhed a praétical lefion to the 
-world. In every querter, with ho- 
nett pride, fhe may trace the im- 
provement of focial life, the advance- 
ment of ufeful knowledge, and the 
general increafe of human happinefs, 
as the refult of her aufpicious exam- 
ple. ‘lo France fhe has made@ no- 
ble return of fervices, by infpiring 
thofe fentiments, which have intro- 
duced a milder adminiftration of go- 
vernnent—and emancipated the great 
body of the peopie from the thrai- 
dom of the nobles, 

The fpirit which has excited fo 
univerfal a detettation of the /lave 
trode, and of flavery, originated in 
America—and evew that country 
which refitted to the utmof all our 
well founded claims, fecms, at length, 


inclined to make fome atonement, 
by yielding to our exeriiogs in favor 
of the viotaied rights of others.— 
** jeisthou, Liseaer! whom ail 
in public or in private, wocthip ; 
whofe taite is grateful, and ever will 


_ be fo, tid natore heréelt thall change. 


—No tint of words can fpot thy 
foowy mantle, mor chymic power 
turn thy fceptre into iron.—With 
thee to finile upon him as he eats his 
eruft, the fwain is happier than his 
monarch, trom whofe court thou art 
exiled.”"—And why too fhould not 
Afric’s fons be happy ?—May each 
one of es adopt the poct’s language, 
and with him , 
f* [would not have a flave to till my 
ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I fleep, 
And tremble when | wake, for all the 
wealth 
That finews bought and fold have 
~_everearn’d, heart’s 
No: dearas freedom is, and in my 
Juit efimation priz’d above all price, 
I had much rather be myfelf the flave 
Aad wear the bonds, than faften them 
onhim.” 


POV PEPIN 


Tue SPIRIT or MASONRY, 
(Continued from page ®s.) 
Mora tity of Masonry. 


CHARITY. 


THAT kind of man is he, 
who full of opulence, and 

in whofe hand abundance overflows, 
can look on virtue in diftrefs, and 
merit in mifery, without pity ?— 
Who could behold without tears, the 
defolate and forlorn ftate of a WI- 
DOW, who in early life, having 
been brought upin the bofom of a 
tender mother, without knowing care 
aad without tatting of neceflity, was 
not prepared for adverfity ;—whofe 
foul was pure as innocence, and full 
af honor ;—whofe mind had been 
brightened by erudition under an in- 
dulgent father ;—whak youth, wa, 
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gutored in the {chool of forrows, had 
been’ Mattered with the profpec of 
days of profperity and plenty ;—one, 
whe at length, by the cruel adverfi- 
ty of winds and feas, with her dying 
hufband; is wrecked in total deftruc- 
tion and beggary ; driven by ill for- 
tune, from peace and plenty; and 
from the bed of eafe, changes her lot 
to the dunghill, for the relief of her 
wearinefs and pain ; wn meagre 
with neceflity, and fick with woe ;— 
at her bofom hanging her famithed 
infant, draining off the dregs of pa- 
rental life, for fuitenance ; owed 
from maternal love—yielding exift- 
ence to fupport the babe.—Hard- 
hearted covetoufnefs and proud titles, 
can ye behold fuch an objeét, with 
dry eyes?—Can avarice grafp the 
mite which fhould fuain fuch virtue? 
—Can high life litt its fupercilious 
brow above fuch fcenes in haman life; 
above fuch miferies {uitained by a 
fellow-creature —If perchance the 
voice of the pafortunate and wretch- 
ed widow #% heard in complainings, 
when wearyiog PATIENCE and re- 
laxing ® £s1G NATION breathes afigh, 
whilit modgfty forbids her fupplicati- 
on ; is not the groan, the figh, more 

thetic to your ear, your rich ones, 
than all the flattering petitions of a 
cringing knave, who touches your 
vanity and tickles your follies ; ex- 
torting from your very weaknefles, 
the proftituted portion of cuariry? 
— Perhaps the fatal hour is at hand, 
when confulation is required to clofe 
the laft moments of this unfortanate 
one’s life :-~can the man abforbed in 
pleafure roll his chariot wheels be- 
yoad the fcene of forrow without 
compaffion, and without pity fee the 
Jaft convalfion aad the deadly gaze 
which paint mifery upon the features 
of anexpiring faint !—If angels weep 
in heaven, they weep for fuch :—if 
they can know oontempt, they feel it 


.for the wealthy, who beftow not of 
their fuperfivities, and fnatch not 


from their vices what would gladden 
Souls fank in the woes of worldly ad- 
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verfity.— The eyes of cherubims view 
with delight the exercife of fuch be- 
nevolence as forms the character of 
the good Samaritan :—faints touch 
their golden lyres, to hymn HUMA- 
wity s fair biftory in real.1s of bhifs ; 
and a2pprobation fhines upon the 
countesance divine of omNipre- 
sence, when atnan is found in the 
exercife of virtue. 

What fhould that human wretch be 
called, who, with premeditated cru- 
elty and avarice, devifes mifchicf 
whilft he is confcious of his neigh- 
bor’s honefty ;—whilft he fees him 
induftrioufly, day by day, laboring 
with fweaty brow and weary limbs, 
toiling with chearfulnefs for bread, 
on whofe exerted labour, an affeéti- 
onate and virtuous wife and healthy 
children, crowding his narrow hearth 
with naked feet, depend for fuller. 
ance ;—whilft he perceives him, with 
integrity more than human, taking 
feropuloufly his own and wronging 
no man for his hunger nor his wants; 
—whilft he fees him with fatigued 
finews, lengthen out the toil of in- 
duftry, from morn to night with un- 
remitting ardor, fingmg to elude 
repining, and imoothing his anxieties 
and pain with hope, that he fhall re- 
ward his wearinefs by the overflow- 
ings of his wife’s chearful heart, and 
with the {miles of his feeding infants ? 
— What muft he be, who knows fuch 
aman, and by his craft or avarice 
extorts unjult demands, and brings 
him into beggary ?—What mutt he 
be, who fees fuch a man deprived by 
fice or water of all bis fubftance, the 
habitation of his infants loft, and 
nothing left but nakednefs and tears, 
—and feeing this, affords the fufferer 
no relief ?—Surely in nature few 
foch wretches exift ! But if fuch be, 
itis not vain prefumption to prc- 
claim, that like accurfed Cain, thev 
are diftinguifhed as the outcaft of 
God’s mercies, and are left on carth 
to live a life of punifhment ! 

‘The -obje@ts of true cmaarty, 
arc MERIT and WIRTVE in diftrefs: 
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~—perfons who are incapable of extri- 
cating themfelves from misfo 
which have overtaken them iu old 
age ;—iuduitrious men, from inevit- 
able accidents and aéts of Providence 
ruthed into rain ;—widows left fur- 
livors of their hufbands, by whofe 
Jabours they fubfified ;—orphans in 
tender years Jeft naked to the world, 

What the claims of fuch, on the 
hand of charity, when you compare 
them to the mifcreants who infeft 
the doors of every dweiling with 
their impo:tynities 5 wretches wand- 
ering from their homes, thewing their 
diftortions and their fores to excite 
éompafiion ; with which ill-gotten 

ains, in concert with thieves and va- 
Peheods, they revel away the hours 
of night which conceals their iniqui- 
ties ana vices. 

Cuarity, when mifapplicd, lofes 
her tities, and inftead of being adorn- 
ed with the drefs of virtue, affumes 
the infignificance, the bells and fea- 
thers of 1 folly. 

(To be continued.) 


A System of PoL1te Manners. 
(Continued from page 91.) 
LYLN Gee. 
¢ \F all vices, there isno one more 
mean and ridiculous, than ly- 
ing. ‘The end we defign by it is ve- 
ry feldom comentinals' for lies are 
generally found out, and yet there 
_ are perfons who give way to this vice, 
who are otherwife of good princi- 
ples, and have not been illy educa- 
ted : 


Lies generally proceed from vani- 
ty, cowardice, ar a revengeful dif- 
pofition, and fometimes from a mif- 
taken notion of felf-defence. 

- Hewho tells a malicious lie, with 
2 view of injering the perfon he 
fpeaks of, may gratify his with fora 
while, byt will, in the end, find it 
recoil upon himfelf ; for, as foo as 
he is detefted, he is defpifed for the 
infamous attempt, and whatever he 


may fay hereafter of that perfon, will 
be confidesed as falfe, whether it be 
fo os not, 

aman lies, or equivocates, b 
way of excufe for ona thing he nl 
faid or done, he aggravates the of- 
fencerather than leflengs it; for the 


‘perfon to whom the lie is told has a 


right to know the truth, or there 
would have been no occafion to have 
framed a falfehood, This perfon, of 
courfe, wiil think himfelf il-treated 
for being a fecond time affrunted ; 
for what can be a greater affront than 
anattempt to impofe upon any man’s 
underitanding >? Befides, lying, in 
excufe fora fault, betrays fear, which 
is dattardly, and unbecoming the 
charafter of a gentleman. 


There is noth ng more manly, nor 
more noble, if. we have done wrong, 
than frankly to own it. It is the on- 
dy way of meriting forgivenefs. In- 
deed, tonfefling a faalt and aking 


pardon, with great minds, is confi- 


dered as a fufficient atonement. ‘ I 
have been betrayed into an error,’ or 
‘ I have injured you, fir, and am 
heartily afhamed of it, and forry for 
it,’ has frequently difarmed the per- 
fon injured, and where he woold 
have been our enemy, has made him 
our friend. 

There are perfons alfo, whofe va- 
nity leads them to tell a thoufand lies. 
They perfuade themfelves, that if it 
be no way injurious to others, it is 
harmlefs and innocent, and they fhel- 
ter their falfehoods under the fofter 
name of untruths. Thefe perfons are 
foolifh enough to imagine, that if 
they can recite any thing wonderful, 
they draw the attention of the com- 
pany, and if they themfelves are the 
objedis of that wonder, they are look- 


sed up to as perfons extraordinary. 


This has made many men to fee 
things that never were in being, hear 
things that never were faid, atchieve 
feats that never were attempted, deal- 
ing always in the marvellous, Such 
may be affured, however unwilling 
the perfons they are converfing with 
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miay be to iangh in their faces, that 
they hold them fecretly in the higheit 
contempt ; for he who will tell a 
lie thus idly, will not fertple to tell 
a greater, where his itereft is con- 
cerned. Rather than any perfon 
fhould doulit of my veracity for one 
mioute, I would deprive my felf of 
telling abroad either what I had re- 
ally feen or heard, if fach things did 
not catry with them the face of pro- 
bality. 

Others again will boaft of the great 
refpe&t they meet with in certain 
companies ; of the honors that are 
continually heaped on them there ; 
of the great price they give for every 
thing they purchafe ; and this to be 
thought of confequence ; but, unlefs 
fach people have the belt and moft 
accurate memory, they will, perhaps, 
very foon contradict their former 
affertions, and fubject themfelves to 
contempt and derifion. 

Remember then as Jong as you 
live, that nothing but {trict truth 
can carry you through life with ho- 
nor end credit. Liars are not only 
difagreeable but dangerous compa- 
nions, and, when known, will ever 
be fhanned by men of underftand- 
ing. Befides, as the greateft liars 
are generally the greatett fools, a 
man who addiéts himfelf to this de- 
teitable vice, will not only be looked 
upon as vulgar, but will never be 
confidered as a man of fenfe. 


DPA AMAA 


4 Diarocue between Mercury, 
auda modern FineLavy. 


Mr:. Madifo. YNoeen, Mr. Mercu- 
ry, 1 cannot have tke 

pleafure of waiting upon you now. 

lam engaged, abfolutely engage. 

. Mercury. Lknow you have aa a- 
miable affectionate hafband and {e- 
veral fine children; but you need 
not be told, that neither conjugal 
attachments, maternal affeCtions, nor 
even the care of a kingdom’s welfare 
or a nation’s glory, can excufe a per- 


foh who has received a fommons to 
the realms of death, If the grim 
meficager were not as peremptery as 
unwelcome, Charon would not get 
a paflenyer (except now ard then an 
hypochondriacal Englifhman) once 
in a cenwry. You muft be con- 
tent to leave your hufband and fami- 
ly, and pafs the Styx. 

Mr:. Modif. 1 did not mean to 
infit oa ary engagement with my 
hufband and childrest; I never tho’t 
myfelf engaged to them. I had no 
engagements but fuch as were com- 
mon to. women of my rank. Look 
on my chimaeypiece ; and you will 
fee 1 was engzged to the play on 
Mondays, halls on Tucidays, the 
opera on Saturdays, and to card-af- 
femblies the reit ofthe week, for 
two inonths to come ; ahd it would 
be the rudeft thing in the world not 
to keep my appointments. If you 
will tay for me till ghe fummer-fea- 
fon, 1 will wait on you with all my 
heart. Perhaps the Elyfian fields may 
be lefs deteftable than the country in 
our world. Pray have you a fine 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh? I think I 
fhould not diflike drinking the Lethe 
waters when you havea full feafon. 

Mercury. Surely you could not 
like to drink the Waters of oblivion, 
who have made pleafure the bufinefs, 
end, and aim, een life ! Itis good 
to drown cares : but who would wafh 
away the remembrance of a life of 
gaity and pleafure ? 

Mri. Mogi. Diverfion was in- 
deed the bufineis of my life; but as 
to pleafure, E have enjoyed none fince 
the novelty cf my amnfements was 

one off. Can one be pleafed with 
hing the fame thing over and over 
again ? Late houts and fatigues gave 
me the vapors, fpoiled the natural 
chearfulnefs of my temper, and even 
im youth wore away my youthful 
vivacity. 

Mercury. If this way of life did 
‘not give you pleafure, why did you 
continue in it? Efappafe you did 
not think it was very meritorious 
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Mrs, Modif. I wastoo much en- 
gaged to chink at all: fo far indeed 
my maaoner of lite was agrecable 
eaough. My friends aiways told 
me diverfions were neceffary, and 
my dottor affured me diffipanon was 

ood for. my fpirits; my hufband 
iafifted that it was not. and.you 
know that one loves to oblige one’s 
friends, cowply with one’s doétor, 
aad contradict one’s hofband; and 
befides, | was ambitious to be thot’ 
du bom ton.* 

Mercury. Bon tox! what is that, 
Madam ? Pray define it, 

Mrs. Modifo. Oh Sir, excufe me ; 
it is one of che privileges of the bon 
tow, never to define, ner to be defin- 
ed. _ It is the child and the parent of 
jargon. Ic is—I can never tell you 
what it is: buatI will try to tell you 
whatit isnot, In converfation, it 
js not wit; in manners, it is not po- 
litencls; in behaviour, it is not ad- 
drefs : but it is a little like themall. 
lc can only belong to people of a cer- 
tain rank, who live in a certain man- 
ner, with certain perfons, who have 
notcertain virtues, and whe have cer- 
tain vices, and who inhabit a certain 
part of the town, Like a place by 
courtefy, it gets an higher rank than 
the perfon canclaim; het whieh 
thofe who have a legal title to prece- 
dency dare not difpute, for tear of 
being Theught not to underftand the 
ryles of politenefs. Now, Sir, I 
have told you as much asi know of 
it, though Ihave admired and aim- 
ed at it ail my Jife. , 

Mercury. ‘Then, Madam, you have 
waited your time, faded your beauty, 
and déttroyed. your health, for the 
laudable purpofes of contradicting 
your bufband, and being this fome- 
ting and this nothing called the Loa 


ton. 

Mrs.. Modif. What would you 
have had me to have done? 

* Du bon ton i# @ cant phrafe in 
the modern French language for the 
Safbionable air of converfation and man- 
wert. 


- Mercury. 1 will follow your mode 
of initructing. 1 will tell you what 
I would not have had you to have 
done. 1 would not have had you to 
have facrificed your time, your rea- 
fon, and your duties, to fafhion and 
folly. I woald not have had you 
to have neglected your hufbaad’s hap- 
pine's, and your children’s edueation. 

Mrs. Modifa, As to the education 
of my daughters, I {pared no ex- 
pence: they had a dancing-imafter, 
mufic-maftes, and deawing-matter ; 


and @ French governefs, to teach. 


them behavior and the French lan- 
guage. 

ercury. So their religion, fenti- 
ments, and manners, were to be 
learnt from a dancing-mafler, mu- 
rang @ and achamber-maid! Per- 
haps they might prepare them tu 
on: the las ee. pete daughters 
mutt have been fe educated, as to fit 
them to be wives without conjugal, 
affection, and mothers without ma- 
ternal care. lam forry for the fore 
of life they are commencing, and 
for that which you have juft conclu- 
ded. Miros is a four old gentleman, 
without the leaft {mattering of the 
bow ton; and I am ina fnght for 
you. ‘The beft thing 1 can advife 
you is, to do in this world as you did 
ia the other ; keep happinefs in your 
view, but never take the road that 
leads to it. Remain on this fide 
Styx ; wander about without end or 
aim; lock into the Elyfian fields ; 
but never attempt to enter into them, 
left Minos thowld path you into 
Tartarus : for duties negleéted ma 
bring on a fentence not much lelo 
fevese than crimes. committed. 
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Maxims ard Reerecrions, rerom- 
mended to the Attention of LADIES. 
(Continued from page 89.) 
VIII. J OVE is not the only paf- 

fion capable of leading 
the human heart through all the fla- 
ges of a j2lfe refemtment, and of blind 
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tag the perceptions which would have 


dricovered the falacy in time ;—. 


Revenge will accomplith the fame 


things. 

IX. Peoraiety of condu, with 
regard to the war/d, is of more im- 
portance to a woman thaa virtue. It 
is from virtue only, however, that 
proceeds real happinefs ; and virtue 
will enable her to face che feverett 
calamay with a fimile. ‘The guilty 


will tremble, though accufed unjuit- » 


ly’; and a confcioufnefs that they are 
crimiaal, in other refpects, will occa- 
fion them to be lefs fevere in their 
refentments, than would be the.iano- 
cent. : 

X. We have the greateft efteem 
for thofe faces which improve on a 
nearer and more frequent infpeétion. 
This is a charm peculiar,indced,to the 
graces given by nature. If the beap- 
ty of fuch features can be heightened 
by art, they appear to the greateft ad- 
a at a diftance only ; they al- 
ways languifh on a nearer view. 

XI. In France, all the ladies paint, 
and without difgnife. ‘They think 
they compliment the perfon whom 
they vifit, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of red they apply to their cheeks. 
They have the art to make very hand- 
fome faces, if feen by candle-light, 
and 0 = diftance ; but, with the 
light of the morning, all their beauty 
wottdes Behold them at the ' 
and they are all pretty ; at the Thuil- 
leries, and they are difgufttul, All 
of them appear blooming at night ; 
and all hagged in open day. Neither 
at play, nor at her toilette, is it eafy 
to diftinguifh a French lady at four- 
teen, from a French lady of four feore. 

X{L. We feldom obferve a lady of 
an improved underftanding, very 
fond of the converie of her own fex ; 
the reafon, unhappily, is, that there 
are many females whofe converfation 
4s very trivial ; who are, indeed, un- 
qnalitied to difcourfe on any fubject 
that rifesabove the criticifm of lace, 
or ribbands, : 

Vor. I, No. 3 7 


XIIL Tea benevolent mind, how 
pleafing is it to adminiiler relief to 
virtue in diftrefs,—co 

** Explain the thought, , explore 
the afking eye!” 

What a delightful employment !— 

ow worthy of rational nature ; of 
thefe efpecially, who are endued with 
exquifite fenfibility, and whofe reli- 
gion is that of Jove. 


AAPA 
Apvvice to Younc Lapies. 


HE language of adulation, ef{pe- 

cially if delicate, is pleating to 
moft perfons. Liften not, however, 
with eager attention, to the compli- 
ments paid you by the other fex : 
nor believe, becanfe they may utter 
a few tender expreflions, that they 
are enamoured with you. Remem- 
ber, that fome gentlemen think ita 
daty they owe to ladies, to be very 
complaifant to them ; but that the 
very fame compliments they pay to 
one ladv, will, with equal ardor, the 
next moment, be conferred by them 
on another. 

Avoid afftfation ; it indicates a 
want of fenfe. AffeRation is alfo 
difagreeable; it will expofe you to 
ridicule, and may obfcure the good 
qualities you poffefs. 

While you thall hold virtue in the 
higheft efteem, fuffer not yourfelves 
to be charged with pradery. It may 
caufe your virtue to be fufpedcted, 
and is often a cloak for a depraved 
heart. : 

Bluth not to be rhenght religion: ; 
nothing can fo dignify and biefs hu- 
man nature as religion, But while 
you ftrive to be Priftly religious, you 
will difcard all the parade and often- 
tation of Aypocrify. 

Be not hally to propagate a report 
unfavorndle to any of yourfex, Ieis 
an evidence of a bad beart, to. pubdlith, 
with pleafure, the foibles or viees of 
others, Such condu&. mult be very 
unbecoming in yeung ladies, for reg- 
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fons too obvious to mention ; and 


they fhould always remember, that 


the vices of others,add not to their 


- Virtaes. 


Ifa’ prefent is conferred by you, en 
@ gentieman, it thould. be done with 
£°°at prudence; and, it thould be eb- 


ieaved, thategual pruadcuce, is required 


by you, in receiuing a prefeat Jrom 
one not of your fex. « « 

It fhould be contidered, that beau- 
ty is wo fiewof merit; and that an 
handfome perfon may be rendered 
difagreeable by pride. 

lc willadd to your resusation, never 
to be guilty of detraétion, but to thew 
a regard tather for the boner of others ; 
and to yeur peace, never to indulge 
the pallien ui exe Pe 


OPV 


CURIOSITY. 

Urtosity, (fays a celebrated 
writer) has been the fource of 
human mifery. What.a price did 
Eve pay for it? What a price is eve- 
ry day paid for it by the human race ? 
lt may be divided into two claffes : 
‘The firft is, the defire of being ac- 
quainted with paft times,» by the 


| means of hiftory, of difeovering the 


fecrets of nature, fathoming thedepths 
of feience, and fuch like laudable 
purfuits. ‘This clafs of curiofity 
cannot be too ftrenuoully and con- 
fiantly preferved and excited, as by 
an acquaintance with the. palt, we 
learn how to behave vpen occafions 
that off r: for, as. Cicero fays,  aey/- 
cive quod antequam natus {5 adium eft, 
id femper vjje puerum. : 

The fecund clafs of curiofity, is an 
inquifitivenefs afier the budiuefs and 
purfuits. ef other people; and it is 
this kind of curiofity which muft al- 
ways be condemned, 


‘The ancient inhabitants of Crete - 


enacted laws whereby they were for- 
biddeo, on pain of being publicly 


‘ whipt, ever to enquire of a foreigner 


who he was, from whence he came, 
cr what was his bafinefs; and thofe 
‘Lo anfwered fuch queitions, were 
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deprived of the ufe of fre and water. 
The seafon they afligned for enacting 
this law, was, that mea by not in- 
terfering with the bufinefs of others, 
might the better artend to their own. 


Good heaven! if fach a law were 
in force in Enrope, and particularly 
in Paris, which is the center of cu- 
riofity, tow much more would the 
cutiofity of the Parifiens be excited 
by the difplaving of thofe charms, 
which, indeed, the ladies do not take 
much pains to hide, bot which they 
would be greatly mortified to have 
thas publicly expofed and caftigated ! 
Not that they would be deftitute of 
male-companions in thefe perambula- 
tions ; for I believe the petits maitres 
in ro city are the greatett goffips on 
earth. 


‘Vhefe curious impertinents feem 


to haye no ideas Of their own, or 
which they have borrowed from 
hocks; all their knowledge may be 
faid to. confift in their neighbours 
a¢tions ; and whilft they repeat what 
they have learnt, by way.of cenfure, 
forget the ridiculous and infamous 
charaGer they then appear in, 
Plutarch and Pliny have both writ- 
ten encomiums upon Marcss Pontius, 
_a Roman, who never had the curio- 
fity to enquire about what paifed at 
-Rome, nor in the houfes of his neareft 
neighbours. But this is a fingular 
exainple, which will never be imita- 
ted whalit politics and news of every 
fpecies feem to engrofs the fole at- 
tention of mankind. : 


PDP PAOD LD 


Natvurat History. 





MAN, confidered as the Governor of the 
World. 


(Continued from page 92.) 
E motions of animals are, in 
éach fpecies, confined to a {mall 
nuinber.. The fame are repeated mott 
commonly, becaufe they all of them 
have but.one method which js pecu- 
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fiar to them, ‘The motions and ac- 
tions of man dre numberiefs, becaufe 
his pradence and operations were to 
extend to all. 

if man, like the quadrupeds, ad- 
hered to the ground by his aras as 
well as his feet; he would from that 
moment lofe the atultiplicity of his 
actious. He would no longer be a- 
ble to es and the faculty of 
embeilifRing the earth with feveral 
works, could never be reitored go 
him bat with the agility he receives 
from the erc& polture of his body 
aad the liberty of his hands. . 

‘The liberty of governing all, and 
of varying his actions accordiag 
to the exigency of circumftances, 3s 
the firft help man experiences from 
the noble pofition of his body. “But 
the analogy of his fhape with the 
things around him, is a new fourge 
of eafy methods to him in making 
himfelf matter of all. Hat he the fize 
oaly of a child, he could’ neither con- 
fume, nor evea work the productions 
of theearth, A gigantic corpulence 
would expofe him to want, nor could 
the earth fupply him with all necef- 
faries. 

Far from beholding with envy ani- 
mals {wifier than himfelf; heeither 
makes them sun for his fervice, or 
burrows the wings of the winds which 
tranfport him round the gtobe. He 
wifhes not for greater ttrength to 
carry heavier loads. He leaves that 
kind of glory to his fervants, as the 
horfe, the ox, the camel, and the ele- 
phaat. He need never complain of 
not being provided with claws like 
the lion, nor with tufhes like the boar, 
It becomes the Jord of nature to come 
unarmed into the world. Gentlenefs 
and peace are histrue properties. But 
if he wantsto defend himfelf, the 2- 
nimals fly to his afliftance. Woods 
and ftones will oppofe wells to his ¢- 
nemies. Salt, fulphar, fire, iron,aud 
all nature confpire to fhélier him 


_ from infults. 


He has indeed but an indifferent 
degree of agility, a moderate vigor, 
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and a middling thape, ‘The cafinefs; 
lowever, of that fhape, and the jult 
Comistution and témper of his facul- 
ties, caufe him to be obeyed and ferv- 
ed by the fwifteit, the moft vigorous 
and molt formidable creatures. We 
{hall be more fenfible of this truth, 
froma more particuiar examination 
of a few.of his organs. — 

What we have juf remarked of the 
whole frame of the body of man, and 
of the exatt “proportion between bis 
fhape and that unsiverfal fway which 
is allotted him, we may again ovferve 
in his legs and arms, 

At fint fight the leg éf man ap- 
pears rather a fine fupport, than an 
jnttrOment of activiry. The majoc 
part of quadfupeds and birds have an 
agility much greater than that of 
maa. The former, being carricd 
upon four legs, fupport the fatigue 
of long journies better, and travel 
quicker than he does. ‘The birds, 
who, befides the {wWifenefs of their 
feet, have the additional he!p of 
wings, enjoy a liberty ftill more per- 
fee. On the contrary, if we judge 
of the legs of man from their itruc- 
ture, and from the fole of the fect 
which terminate them, they appear 
columns and bafes fitter to ferve him 
as a fupport, than to facilitate his tra- 
vels. 

He may, it is trac, by dint of ex- 
ercife, arrive at nv inconfiderable de- 
gree of agility. Bur that nimblenefs 
which the Greciaas admiredin Achilles, 
and ig their AtA/etes, and which may 
ftill ferprize ws in a running foor- 
ian, or a vaulter,is mot the natural 
privilege of man. Expedition in run- 
ning is the true merit of a meflenger ; 
but man, is appointed to govern.— 
His legs fepport him with an air of 
dignity, what fets him off, and be- 
{peaks himamafer. If they fappl; 
him fometimes with a commodious 
and {peedy coaveyance, by their al- 
ternate progreflion, it is only whea 
heis to traverfe {mall diftances, or to 
carry his orders to the places round 
him. Bat when he has a miad ta 
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cone whole regions, or overtake the 


animals which fly from him; thea,: produce 


indeed, he is ferved, and runs as be- 
comes a lord. Dogs of all fhapes 
aid kill, peth pat every bufh 
ard thicket, tra great plains, 
fuim over rivers, and, at his com- 
mand rufh upon the game he parfues, 
or refpe@fully pring to him the prey 
that fell beneath the thunder of his 
hands. ‘The camel, the horfe, the ox, 
the rein-deer,and other animals, equal- 
ly ufeful by their eétivity, ftrength, 
or patience, fucceffively offer them- 
felves to aid the cultere of his land, 
to tranfport his crops, and to carry 
him wherever he pleafes. 

But though he is rather carried, 


‘than carries himfelf to great dif 


tances; his leg, by aparticular form, 
and by mufcles peculiar to it, per- 
forms an infinite multitude of actions 
fuitable to the feveral exigencies of 
his government, but u and de- 
hied to his flaver. 
The leg of man grows lefs and lefs 
towards he round, where it termi- 
nates in a bafis flattened on purpofe 
to prop the hody by giving ita noble 
and firm attitude, without clogging 
the liberty of its motions by the large- 
nefs of the bulk : And although beaits 
of burden have their legs made firm 
upon a flat furface; the advan 
they reap from it as to themfelves, 1s 
confined to the folidity of the pofition, 
‘Their hoof is rough-hewn. It has 
neither articulations nor fprings.— 
Bat the fole of man’s foot being af- 
fifted by the mobility of the toes that 
border the end of it, and by the num- 
herlefs nerves. which {pread and are 
difperfed in the heel, and in the whole 
texture of the leg, fupplies it with a 
prodigious veriety of motions, both 
when man has recourfe to them from 
the neceflity of his own prefervatien ; 
and when he is pleafed himfelfto fup- 
ly the funétions of the animals which 
Ee him. He does nat aiways make 
vfe of the horfe, and he ‘often is con- 
tented with employing his awa ac- 
tivity. 


that tender bone 


The “mufcles and nerves which 


tions, turnings, and operations of all 
kinds, Toney! been ‘collegted in one 
bundle, neatly rounded behind the 
fhinbone. ‘This mafs becomes a com- 
modious pillow,, fit to lay and seft 
upon, fo very necef- 
fary, and fobrittle. It is at the fame 
time a rampart toit, againtt the blows 
pal sy it ug By expoled to on 
that where eye Cannot pre. 
vént them. 
The extremities of all thefe firings 
come down crofs each other guite 
under the fole, or ftop in the way, 
and ftick to the feveral parts which 
are to bend or turn, according to the 
particular impulfions. ‘Two ftro 
carnofities, like a couple ct toug 
horny cufhions, cover the under part 
of the heel and the tip of the fole; 
that the weight of the body refting 
upon them, the vefiels which lie un- 
der them may not be {trained nor de- 
prived of their ation; and that the 
middle of the fole forming a concave 
arch fomewhat raifedfrom the ground, 
hmer admit there, as much air as 
will ipring againit the preffure of that 


arch, and always difpofe man to 


fome new motions. 
(To be continued ), 


An Atcount of ihe firft Intvodudtion of 
Tea into England. 


Ey the Anse RaYwa.. 


EA was introduced into Eng- 

. land by thelords Arlington and 
Offory, who imported it from Hol- 
land in 1666; foon after which their 
ladies brought it into fafhion amongft 
le of diftinction, At that time 
bl in London for 31. fterting a 
pound, though it then coft only 3/6 
at Batavia. Notwithftanding the 
price was kept up with very little va- 
tiation, the tondnefs for this bewitch- 
ing liquor geined ground :—~it was 
not brovght into <ommon ufe till 
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towards the year 1715, when green 
tea began to he drank, before _ 
time no. fort was known but bohea. 
The fondnefs for this Afiatic plant, 
has fiace become univerfal : perhaps 
the phrenzy is not without its inton- 
veniencies ; it cannot, however, be 
denied, but it has contributed more 
to the fobriety of the nation than the 
fevereft laws, the moft elegant hka- 
sangues of orators, or the beit written 
treatifes of the Chriftian religion. In 
the year 1776, the following quan- 


tities of tea were brought from Chi- 
Da, Vite 
Pounds wt, 
Englith 6,000,000 
Dutch , 4,590,000 
Swedes . 2,400,000 
Danes 2,400,000 
French 2,100,000 


Portugal. 2,000,000 


Total 19,400,000. 


ADD PAP 


Entertarnince Angcpores. 


YP nen een om - «+, coming 
A into the drefling room of her 
daughter, a young about four- 
teen, while fhe was at her toilet, and 
bufy in fetting 
her perfon off to the beft advantage, 
herfelf being in full drefs, and rich- 
ly adorned with jewels ; afked the 

irl, What fhe would give to he as 

ne as her mamma ? To which Mifs 
replied, Not quite fo much as your 
Ladythip would give to be as young 
‘as lam 





ORD Chefterfield is not more 
entitled to fame as a man of wit 
him(ejf, than asa generous encoura- 
ger of it in others.—Severa] years 
ABO. as the prifoners in Newgate, 
who had undergone the fentence of 
‘traufportation, were marching along 


the ftreets, in order to Le put on board 
of fhip, they happened to have co- 
lours flying, fites playing, with a 
number of other infignia ot mirth and 
jollity. Blefs me, exclaimed one 
ntleman to another, as they paffed 
By, How happy thefe fellows are !— 
Happy, mafter ! retarned one of the 
convicts, if you'd come along with 
us, you'd be quite sran/ported.—His 
Lerdfhip, on ing this ingenious 
n repeated, immediately informed 
imfelf of the calprit’s offence ; and 
finding it to be a trivial éne, he pro- 
cured a ftee pardon for him, before 
the veflel he had been embarked ia 
ieft the river. : 


PR. Johnfor, who, till hisekcut- 

fion thither, detcfed Scotland, 
and every thing belonging to it, be- 
ing once in converfation with a gen- 
tleman of Giafgow, the latter menti- 
oned many fine profpects that were to 
be feen at or near Edinburgh. When 
he had done, Johnfan faid, I believe, 
Sir, you have forgot to mention the 
belt profpeét of the whole.— What is 
that ?—'[he road from Edinburgh to 
London. 








Beggar afking lord Chefterfield 
tor charity, he gave him, thro’ 
abfence of mind or miftake, for a 
lefs valuable piece, a guinea. ‘The 
r fellow, on perceiving it, hob- 
led after him, and told him of it ; 
upon which his lordfhip returned it 
tohim, with another guinea, as a re- 
ward for his honetty, exclaiming, My 
God! what a lodging Virtue has 
taken upin thee! 





Rich proud mifer, having a 

mind to perpetuate his memo- 
ry, ordered his ftatue to bé carved in 
maible. When it was brought home, 
he akked a gentleman if it was like 
him ?— Yes, faid he, very like-—dey 
and foul . 
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History of Acricutture. 
( Continaed from page 2438.) 


BY i+ E Ssxon princes and great 
men, who, in the divifion of 
the lands, had received the greateft 
fhares, ere faid to have fubdivided 
their eftates into two parts, which 
were called the in-dands and the out- 
lands. The in-lands were thofe which 
jay moft contiguous to the manfion- 
houfe of their owner, which he kept 
in his own on, and cultivated 
by his flaves, under wie T of 
a bailiff, for the raifing 
provifion for the onl on ‘The out- 
Jands were thofe at a greater diitance 
from the houfe, aad were jet to the 
ccorls, or farmers of thofe times, 2t 
very moderate rents. By the laws 
of Ina king of the weft Saxons, who 
reigned in the end of the foventh and 
beginning of the eighth cenmry, a 
farm confitting of cen hides, or 
plough-lands, was to pay the follow- 
ing rents: “Tem catks of honey; 
three hundred Joaves vf bread ; twelve 
catks of ftrong ale; thirty catks of 
{mall ale; two oxén; ten wedders; 
ten geefe ; twenty hens; ten cheefes ; 
oné cafk of butter; five falmon; 
twenty pounds of forage; and one 
hundred eels.” From this low tent, 
the imperfection of agriculture at that 
time is eafily difcoverable; but it is 
{ill more fo from the low prices at 
which land was then fold.. In the 
ancient hiftory of the church of Ely, 
peblithtd by Dr. Gale, there’ ace 
accounts of many purchafes of Jands 
by Adelwold the founder of that 
church, and by other benefaétors, in 
the reign of Edgar the Peaceable, in 
the tenth century. By a compari- 
fon of thefe accouats it appears, that 
the ordihary price of an acre of the 
beft land ia that part of England, in 


case 


thofe times, was no more than 16 


Saxon ies, or about four fhil- 
lings pied money; 4 very trifling 


price, even in.comparifon with that 
of other commodities at the fame 
time: for, by comparing other ace 
counts, it appears, that four fheep 
were then equal in value to an acre 
of the beft laad, and one horfe of the 
— value Perse Epos on 
requent & orable famines whic 
afficted England aboat this time, are 
further inftances of the wretched 
ftate of agriculture. In 1043, a 
quarter of wheat fold for 60 Saxon 
pennies (15 of our fillings}, and at 
that time equal in value to feven or 
eight pound: of our money now. 

‘nvafion of the Normans, in 
1066, contributed very much to the 
improvement of agriculture ; tor, by 
that event, many thoufands of hof- 
baindinen from Flanders, France, and 
Normandy, fettled in Britain, ob- 
tained eftates or farms, and cultivat- 


ed them after the manner of their - 


country. The. implements of hat- 
bandry, ufed ag this, time, were of 
the fame kind with thofe employed 
at prefent; but fome of them were 
lefs perfectin their conftruétion. ‘The 
plough for example, had but oneftile 
or handle, which the ploughman 
guided with one hand, having in his 
other hand an inftrument which 
ferved both for cleaning and mend- 
ing the plough, as well as for break- 
ing the clods, ‘The Norman plou 
‘had two wheels; and in the light 
foil of Normandy was common 
drawn by one or tyro oxen; but, in 
England, a greater number was often 
neceflary. In Wales, the perfon who 
conduéted the oxen in the plough 
«walked backwards. Their carts, ‘hat- 
rows, {cythes, fickles, and flails, from 


the figures of them fill remaining, 
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‘appear to have been nearly of the 
fame conitru¢tion with thofe that are 
now ufed. In Wales, they did not 
ufe a fickle for reaping their corns, 
but an inftrument hke the blade ofa 
knife, with a wooden handle at each 
end.—Their chief manure, next to 
dung, feems ftill tahave been marle. 
Summer fallowing of lands defigned 
for wheat and ploughing them feveral 
times, appear to have beeo frequent 
practices of the Englifh farmers in 


ee 
e are, after all, very much in the 
dark with refpe& to the ttate and pro- 
grefsof agriculture in Great Britain 
revious4o the fourteenth century.— 
hat it was pretty generally practif- 
ed, efpecially in the eaftern, fouth and 
midland parts of England, is certain; 
but of the mode, and the fuccefs, we 
are left almoft totally ignorant. In 
the latter end of the fifteenth century, 
however, it feems to have been cul- 
tivated as a fcience, and received ve- 
ry great improvement. 

At this time, Fizherbert, Jadge 
of the Common- Pleas, fhone forth 
with diftinguifhed eminence in the 
practical parts of hufbandry. He ap- 
pears to have been the firlt Enelith- 
man, who fiudied the nature of foils, 
and the laws of vegetation, with phi- 
Jofophical attention. On thefe he 
formed a theory confirmed by expe- 
riments, and rendered the fludy plea- 
fing as well as profitable, by realiz- 
ing the principles of the ancients, to 
the honor and advantage of bis coun- 
try.. Accordingly, he publifhed two 
treatifes on this fubject : the firlt, in- 
titled The Book of Hufbandry , appear- 
ed 1534; and the fecond, cailed 
The Book of Surveying and Improve- 
meuts,in 1539. ‘Thefe books, be- 
ing written at a time whea philofo- 

hy and f{cience were but juft emerg- 
ing from that gloom in which they 
had Jong been buried, were doubtiefs 
replete with many errors ; but they 
contained the rudiments of true 
knowledge, and revived the ftudy and 
Jove of an art, the advantages of whi h 





‘raifed a fpirit of emulation in his 


were obvious to men of the leaft re- 
flection. We therefore findth at Fir2- 
herbert’s hooks on Agriculture foon 


countrymen, and many treatifes of 
the fame kind fuccefiively appeared, 
which time has however deprived us 
of, or at lealt they are become fo 
very fearce as-only to be found in 
the libraries of the curions. 

About the year 1600, France made 
fome confiderable efforts to revive 
the arts of hefbandry, as appears from 
feveral large worlss, particularly Les 
Moyens de devenir Riche ; and the Cof- 
mopolite, by Bernard de Paliffy, a 
poor porter, who feems to have been 
pieced by- fortune in a ftation for 
which nature’ never intended him; 
Le Theatre d’ Agriculture, by Defer- 
res ; and L’ Agriculture et Maifon Rufti- 
gue, by Meifts Ktienne, Liebault, 
&c. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Tueory of AcnicuLTurt 
(Continued from page 250.) 


2. Overflowing ihe Ground with 
Waser. 


HIS is found prodigioufly to 

increafe the fertility of any foil. 
Ic is well known how much Egypt 
owes tothe annual overflowing of the 
Nile ; and even in this country the 
overflowing of any ground is found 
to be attended with great advantage. 
This is pra¢tifed by Mr. Bakewell of 
Leicefterfnire, famous for his ifn- 
provements in the breed of cattle ; 
and he finds it fully to anfwer an an- 
nual manuring of any other fert. [t 
is alfo recommended by Mr, Ander- 
fon of Monkfhill, in his Eifayson A- 

ricalture. 

The fertilizing quality of water 
will eafily be accounted for on the 
fame. principles. When grown ve- 
getables are covered with water, their 
growth, however vigorous before, is 
immediately “opt, salefs they be of 
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the aquatic kind; they die, are dif- 
folved, and putrefied ; in which cafe, 
their finer parts are undoubtedly ab- 
forbed by . the earth ; and thus the 


fieating, as it is called, of ficlds with 


water, anfwers the purpofe of fallow- 
iog, with very little trouble. This 


isnotail: for flagnant water always 


depofites a fediment,, which mixi 
wah the diffolved parts of the bea. 
tables all over the field, forms an ex- 
cellent manure ; and when the water 
is allowed to run off, the heat of the 
fun foon brings the higheit degree of 
putrefattion on the dead vegetables ; 
the effluvia of which, mixing with 
the mud depofited from the water, 
makes it exceedingly rich. 

Upon the fuppofition of oily and 
fsline food for vegetables, this ope- 
ration muft certainly be prejudicial ; 
for nothing can fo effectually deprive 
any fubftance of falt as fteeping it in 
water. Neither will water either de- 
pofite oil from itfelf, or faffer it to 
mix with the ground if accidentally 
brought to it; nay, though a field 
were previoully impregnated with 
oil, upoa overflowing it with water 
great part of the oil would be fepa- 
rated, aid rife to the top: fo that, in 
either cafe, this operation could not 
fail to impoverith land rather thar 
enrich it; and as vegetables are found 
to be fupplied with food in plenty by 
an operation which muft undoubted- 
ly tend to take away both oils and 
falts from them,we cannot help think- 
ing this a demonftration, that their 
yong is compofed neither of oil nor 

t 


3- Maxzring, or mixing the foil 
with different {ubRanees.—We hall 
here confine ourfelves to thofe which 
are of. undoubted efficacy, and have 
their credi¢ eftablifhed by long ex- 

rience. Thefe are, 1. lime, chalk, 
amarle, thells, or other earths, called 
by the ehemitts calcarcous earths ; 2. 
foot ; 3. afhes; 4. dung of different 
kinds. 

(s.) The lime, chalk, marle, and 
facils, ave alt found to be of the fame 
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mature. ‘The marle differs from the 
ref, only in having a mixture of clay 
along with its calcateous parts.— 
Thee contain neither falt nor oil ot 
any king ; they readily imbibe water, 
and as readily part with it. Quick- 
lime, indeed, — water 7 ob- 
ftinately : but {uch lime as is laid up- 
onthe ground foon returns to the 
fame ftate in which it o:iginally was; 
and powdered limeftone is found to 
anfwer as well for the purpofes of ma- 
nure asthat which has been . burnt; 
fo that here we may coafider them all 
as fubfances of the fame clafs.—lf 
any of thefe fubitances are; mixed 
with dead animal or vegetable bodies, 
they remarkably quicken their dif- 
folution and corruption, as appears 
from Sir John Pringle’s experiments 
on putrefaction. When mixed with 
the foil, therefore, they muft un- 
doubtedly exert their powerr on fuch 
fubitances as they find there, in the 
fame manner as they do on others ; 
that is, they muft haften their diffolu- 
tion and peentetion, and give the 
pure vegetable mould an opportuni- 
ty of abforbing their putrid fteams, 
and confequently of being fertiliz~ 
ed by it in the fame manner as by pu- 
trid fubftances of any kind. 
(2.) ‘Ihofe who contend for oily 
and faline principles, in the veg 
ble food, avail themfelves the 
ufefulnefs of foot as a manure ; which 
is not oaly oily of itfelf. but affords 
a great quantity of volatile falt, a- 
long with fome neutral fal-ammon> 
ac. It mult be remembered, howe- 
ver, thatnot an atom either of vola- 
tile falt or fal-ammoniac can be ex- 
tracted from foot without aconfider- 
able heat, which ne foil can give, nor 
could any vegetable bear. Neither 
doth its oi) appear without a great 
e of heat; and though it feels 
fomewhat unétuons to the touch, this 
is but a mere deception ; for no true 
oil, capable of floating on water, can 
be obtained from foot without diftil- 
lation. It is impofible, therefore, 
that foot can aét upon the foil eather 
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#s afi oily or a faline fubftance ; how 
far is it capable of diffolution by pu- 
trefaction, or being otherwife con- 
verted inte an earth, hath not yet 
been determined by experiments ; but 
as it yields, on diftillation, the fame 
principles which are dbtained from 
animal or putrefied vegetable fubftan- 
ces, it is probable that foot enriches 
the gtodnd in the fame manner that 
they do. 

(3.) The ufe of athes in manure is 
likewife ur as an argument for 
the food of vegetables being of a fa- 
line natute ; as it is known, that thé 
common alkaline falts aré procured 
by fixiviating the afhes of wood 2nd 
other vegetables. Experience, how- 
ever, flows us, thatafhes areno lefs 
fit for mariufe after the falt is extrac- 
ted from them than before: Indeed, 
if there be ‘any difference, if isin fa- 
vor of the wafhed afhes. The alkali 
itfelf, though in Sir John Pringle’s 
experiments jt was found to be anti- 
Septic, ora refliter of putrefaétion, is 
neverthelefs a powerful diffolvent; 
and as it minft foon lofe its alkaline 
eee thixed with the earth, 

a enct of the univerfal exift- 
ence of the vitriolic acid, thofe fab- 
ftances wiich it has diffatved will be 
more difpdfed to putrefaétion than 
before, and confequently tend to fer- 
tilize the ground in the miantier we 
have alréady defcribed. ‘Vhe wath- 
ed affies are /eprics, or promoters of 
putrefadtion, and coafequently a& in 
the fame matinet asc or lime- 
ftone. 

(4.) All kinds of dung ate fo much 
difpofed to putrefaction, that it is dif- 
ficult fo itiagine ariy othet way ih 
which they can he ferviceable to ve- 
—s thad by their patrid efffavia. 

cople indeed may dream of imagi- 
hary falts ir dung; but if they knew 
or conftdered the difficulty of procur- 
ing falt of any kind from dung, they 
would probably alter their featiments, 
"The volatile falts procured from this 
as well as other animal matters, are 

. Yor, I. No. 3 j 


mere creatures of the fire: putrid u- 
rine produces them ‘indeéd without 
heat, bat fcarce any other animal 
fubftance. Neverthelefs, other pu- 
trid fubftances will fertilize the 
ground as well 4s urine, aud there- 
fore muft aft in fome other way than 
by their falts. Though Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s experiments had never been 
made, we could have formed no o- 
ther rational fuppofition concerning 
the manner in which putrid fub&an- 
ces fertilize the earth, than what we 
have already dotie; bat as he has 
fhown that vegetables are prodigiouf- 
ly increafed in bulk by the mere con- 
ta&t of thefe putrid fleams, where no 
faline Tubftances could have accefs to 
them; we cannot help’ thinking this a 
decifive experiment concerning the 
mantier in which the ground is fer- 
tilized by menuring with dung or o- 
ther putrid fubsftances. 
(To be continued. ) 


PIPPI A A 


The Practice of AGRicuttuREs 
(Continued fiom page 254.) 


Se@tion LJ. Culture of particular 
Plants. 


PSHE articles hitherto infifted on, 
are allof them pfepardtory to 
the capital obje& of a tarm, that 
of raifng plants for the noarifiment 
of man, and of other animals. Thefe 
ace of two kinds; culmiferoas and 
legaminous; differing widely from 
each other. Wheat, rye, barley, Oats, 
fye-grafs, are of the firit kind: of 
the other kind are, peafe, beans, clo- 
ver, cabbage, and many others. 
Culmiferous plants, fays Bonnet, 
have three fets of foots, ‘The firit 
iffue from the feed, and pufh to the 
furface an upright ftem ; another fet 
iffue froma kriot in that flem; anda 
thirct from another knof, nearer the 
furface. Herice the advantage of lay- 
ing feed fo deepin the ground as to 
afford fpace for all the {ets. 
“Oce 
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__ _Leguminous plants form their roots 
differently. Peafe, beans, cabbage, 
have ftore of fmall roots, al} iffuing 
from the feed, like the undermoft fet 
of culmiferous roots; and they have 
no other roots. A potatoe anda 
turnip have bulbous roots. Red clo- 
ver has a trong tap-root. ‘The dif- 
ference between culmiferous and le- 
guminovs plants with refpeét to the 
effeets produce in the foil, will 
be infifted on afterwards, in the fec- 
tion ence, rota¥ion ef crops. 
As the prefent feétion‘is confined to 
the propagation of plants, it falls na- 
turally to be divided into three ar- 
ticles; ft. Plants cultivated for 
fruit; 2d, Plants cultivated for roots; 
3d. Plants cultivated for leaves. 


I. Plaxts Cultivated for Fruit. 


1. Wuear and Rye. 


Axy time from the middle of A- 
ril to the middle of May, the fal- 
sew for wheat may commence.— 
The moment fhould be or 
the nd, beginning to dry, has yet 
P font ceniiiahian foftnels : in that con- 
dition, the foil divides eafily by the 
plough, and fails into fmall parts. — 
is isan effential article, deferving 
theirifteft attention of the farmer. 
Ground ploughed too wet, rifes, as 
we fay, fur, as when pafture 
ground is ploughed: where plough- 
ed too dry, it rifes in great lumps, 
which are not reduced by fubfequent 
ploughings ; not to mention, that it 
requires double force to plough 
ound too dry, and that the plough 
often broken to pieces. When the 
ground is ia proper order, the farmer 
can have no excufe for delaying a fin- 
le minute. ‘This firft courfe of fal- 
ow matt, it is true, yield to the bar- 
ley-feed; but as the barley-feed is 
commonly over the firft week of May, 
or fooner, the feafon muft be unfa- 
vorable if the fallow cannot be reach- 
o7 a ry of en high - 
3 Clay requires ¥ 
thefe ought to be cleaved at the fuft 


ploughing, beginaing at the furrow, 

oy 
t 

Biremy cdot: and cucekonce, 

ing ought inftantly to follow; for if 


rain happens before water-furrowing, 
. it ftagnates in the furrow, socefiasihy 


y 

the fecond ploughing till that 

part of the Tg prevents 
the furrow from being mellowed and 
roafted by the fon. If this firt 


ploughing be well executed, annual 
will rife in plenty. 

About the firft week of June, the 

pi brake will loofen and nee 

» encourage a fecond 
a and raife - the Grae te 
roots of weeds mov t . 
Give the weeds time ly Be otek 
may be in — three peat ig 
roceed to the fecond ing a- 
eae the Deginning of ae which 
mutt be s the ridges, in order to 
reach ae 4" a eugral 

ing. By cro ing t 

a will be filled up, a = 
furrowing be ftill more neceflary than’ 
ae, we ees 

tthe tent ,» to 
the annuals that have fince 
the laft ftirring. The of 
weeds is a capital article in fallowing : 
yet fo blind are people to their inte- 
reft, chat nothing is moze common 
than a fallow field covered with char- 
lock and wild moftard, all in flower, 
and 10 or 12 inches high. ‘The field 

having now received two harrowi 

and two breakings, is t 
manure, whether lime or ung, which 
without delay t to be incorpo- 
sovlaganl sgecagiorem, he 
row a urrow. 18 
Cathe soe Soot tat beginning oF 
,and as foon as yor 

pleafe the feed may be fown. 

As in ploughing a clay foil it ud 
importance to prevent poachi 
hinting furrows ought to be dore 
with two horfes in a line. If four 

be employed in the fame 
d,to one of them may be allotted the 
cars of finifhing the hiating furrows. 
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Loam, being a medium between 
fand'and clay, is of all foils the fittett 
for culture, and the leaft fabject to 
chances. Je does not hold water like 
clay ; and when wet, it dries fooner, 
At the fame time, it is more retentive 


will admit. Where the ridges are fo 
low and narrow as that the crown 
and furrow can be changed alternate- 
ly, there is little or no occafion for 
water farrowing. Where the ridges 
are fo high as to make it proper to 
cleave them, water-furro-cim is pro- 
per. The fecond ploughing may be 
at the diftance/of five weeks. Two 
crops of annuals may be in the 
interim, the fir by the brake and the 
next by the harrow ; —_— the fame 
means eight crops may in the 
feafon. fre nd mutt be cleared 
of couch-gra{fs and knot-grafs roots, 
by the cleaning harrow defcribed a- 
bove. The time for this operation 
is immediately before the manure is 
liid on. The ground at that time bein 
in its loofeft ftate, parts with its grats 
roots more freely than at any other 
time. “After “ rey Ha fj res 
and incorporated wi i 
brakeing or harrowing, the feed may 
he fown under furrow, if the grourd 
hang {fo as eafily to carry off the moif- 
ture. ‘To leave it rough without 
harrowing has two advantages: it 
is not apt to cake with moitture, aad 
the inequalities make a fort of thelter 
to the young plants againft froft. But 
if it lies flat, it ought to be fmoothed 
with a flight harrow after the feed is 
fown, which will facilitate the courfe 
of the rain from the crown to the fur- 


- row. 


. A fandy {ail is too loofe for wheat. 
The anly chance fora crops aftes red 


clover, the roots of which bind the 
foil; and the inttructions above given 
for loam are applicable here. Kye is 
a crop much fitter for fandy foil than 
wheat; and, like wheat, it is genes 
rally fown after a fummer- fallow. 
Laftly, Sow wheat asfoon in the 
month of October as the ground is 
ready. When fowna month more 


early, it is tuo forward in the fpring, 
and apt to be hurt by frot; when 
fown a month later, it has aot time 
to root before froft comes on, aad 
froft {pews it out of the ground, 

( Te be continued. ) 


Purr 


-Notres om Farminc, 
(Continued from page 256.) 
N curing clover, it is recommend- 
ed by fome as the bef way to let 
it lie a thort time in the fwarth, thea 
jutt turn over the fwarths, and thus 
back wards and torwagds without ex- 
pofing it long at any time to the fun, 
and without fpreading it abroad, by 
which means the leaves will be welt- 
ed and adhere firmly to the Ralks ; 
whereas, by expofing them to the 
warm fun, the leaves are fhrivelled 
and drop from the ftalk, and thereby 
the richeft part is loft. 

In anfwer to fome enquiries I made 
of Col. G. M. refpecting his practice 
of making hay, I received the follow- 
ing letter: ‘‘ I make a point of mow. 
ing only when the weather promifes, 
with a degree of certainty, that it 
will be fair, afternoon gufts excepted, 
which, in our climate, cannot be 
guarded againft only by my procefs. 
I then fet my mowers to work as 
early asl can getthematit. They 
continue te cut until about ten o’ 
clock. At nine o’clock I turn my 
horfes and cattle out of my ploughs, 
and after the ploughmen have 
breakfafted I fer them and the 
mowers to raking my grafs from the 
fwarth into winrows, beginning at 
the grafs laft cut, and proceeding on 
until they have gathered iato winrows 











all the fwarths which were cut the 
preceding part of the day. ‘Thefe 
wiorows are then made into what we 
cail grafs-cocks. This being done, 
the mowers proceed in cutting, and 
the rakers toliow and and cock 
atter them as fait as they cut until 
night. When 1 do not chafe to take 
my ploughmen. off, and have not o- 
ther bands, my mowers cut tHl 11 0° 
clock ,by which time each has cat an 
acre OF a roe we then 
proceed to rake and » beginni 
at the grafs lait cut, and sci with 
that firft mowed in the morning.— 
If I fee the clouds arife in the atter- 
noon, | difpatch hands fuficient to 
allift and get all intocack before the 
rain comes on. When it continues 
fair ali day, a mower can cur about 
as much grafs by eleven or twelve 
o'clock a i can conveniently rake 
and cock before fun-fet. ‘Thas my 
mowing and making of hay coft me 
about ¢/. or 5/6per acre ; for that is 
the pricel give per day toa work- 
man, who finds himfelf in viétvoals 
and liquor, aad who will never cut 
lefs than an acre by eleven o'clock, 
provided he is not to continue at it 
the fecceeding part of theday, I 
fay the mowing, making and — 
coit me ¢/. of 5/6 per acre, becaufe 
never epen thefe cocks until 1 houfe 
or ftack my hay; for if even repeat- 
ed and continued rains fhould fall, 
while it is in cock, the water never 
penetrates farther than the fun and 
wind will immediately dry. ‘This 
mode of making hay preferves it, 
(all except the outer fide of each blade 
expofed to the fun) of a green colour, 
and prevents the evaporation of the 
rich juices of the grafs, which are 
- preferved in the greateft perfeétion. 
l have praftifed this method fix fuc- 
ceflive feafons with my common mea- 
dow grafs, and having fallen into the 
very beneficial prattiee of fowing 
twenty acres of clover every year, 
1 have cured al] my clover hay in 
this method; and you may depend 
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cheapeft.» Allthe caution neceffary 


ypon it to be the beft.as well as the . 


to be ufed in this manuer of making 
hay is, that the grafs be dry when 
firtt put into cock ; by this.J mean 
dry from due or rain. In the uiual 
way of meking clover into hay, the 


_ leaves become of a dask tobacco co- 


lour, and part from the flalks on the 
flighteft touch, fo that you koafe ve- 
ry few ofthem. But by this method 
the whole are preferved of an olive 

, and the ftalks are foft and phi. 

and contain great nutriment.— 
In to the time your hay mutt 
continue out in cocks before it be 
houfed, that muft depend on the wea- 
ther and your judgment of its fate. 
Having no fear of its being injured 
by continuing too long in zhe field, 
1 leave mine out from one to three 
weeks, “never harrying myfelf from 
other wecchary work at this bufy 
feafon.”’ 

Some put ap their clover when it 
feems to be but half cured ; but to 
preferve it from heating in the mow 
they ufe this ution : They have 
a quantity of ftraw ready prepared ; 
they then firft lay down a layer of 
ftraw and a layer of hay upon that, 
yo fo waner ng Some ufe a far- 
t ution: When put u 
hale hays barracks, on fice 'e 
fpace at the bottom between the 
— and the hay: they havethen 

gs filled with hay, one or more, as 
they judge neceflary, according to 
the largenefs of the barrack and the 
ftate ot the grafs: Thefe bags they 
fet up an end on the floor, and then 
throw in their ftraw and hay alter- 
nately as above, treading them down 
and drawing up the bags as the rick 
rifes, and thus vent holes are made for 
the air to pafs through the middle of 
the hay trom bottom to top, which 
cools it and prevents it from heating. 
By thefe means the dry ftraw foaks 
up the fuperfivous mvifture of the 
hay and becomes fo impregnated 


with the jaices of the clover that the. 


whole is eaten up clean by both hor- 
fes and cattle. This practice of ine 
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termixing ftraw with clover is recom- 
mended on another account: ‘The 
mixture of ftraw prevents the bad ef- 
fects of clover, which, when eaten by 
itfelf, is apt to hove cattle. And it 
is worthy of obfervation, that when 
cattle are fed in a yard, if there are 
racks of tlraw therein, as well as clo- 
ver, the cattle will of their own ac- 
cord go from the clover to the ftraw,. 
and then to the clover, and fo back- 
wards and forwards alternagely. And 
hence it appearsto be proper, if ftraw 
be not mixed with clover in the rick, 
that a portion of it fhould be given 
to the cattle along with the clover. 
lf the fecond crop of clover is 
ploughed in, it will anfwer as a ma- 
nure for wheat; but if the fecond 
crop is cut, then it will be proper to 
lay on a coat of compoft from the 
ftercorary, from ten to twenty large 
loads to an acre, as you have it to 
fpare. Plough it in and fow the 
wheat. Some harrow the ground, 
fow the wheat and plough it in ; o- 
thers fow and harrow in the feed; 
and, in harrowing, fome crofs har- 
row and divide the field into ridges 
by a furrow drawn with a plough ; 
others harrow with the furrows, 
which throws the feed into rows and 
makes the ficld appear as if it was 
fown with a drill plough; others 
plough and harrow the ground and 
thea drill inthe feed with what is 
called the drill harrow, which drops 
the feed, and at the fame time covers 
it, and is made with fuch a number 
of drills that with it one man will ea- 
fily fow five or fix acres a day, or 
more. ‘This laft I take to be the bet 
method ; bet experience will dircét 
in this as well as the quantity of feed 
to be fown ; for which purpofe it 
might be well to try different me- 
thods on the fame field, and note the 
difference. 
(To be continued, ) 
PROV BPVAOA ln 
An Essay on InpusTRY. 
HE general importance of in- 
dufiry to fociety is a thing fo 
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felf-evident, that it hands in need of 
nO arguments to convince mankind 
ofits truth. Individuals are nether 
happy in themfelves, nor ufeful to 
others, till they are induttrious. idie- 
nefs refembles an exerefcence paintul 
in itfelf, and difgafling to the behoid- 
ers; and which the pofleflor withss 
to cut away, but- wants refolution, 
Some men, like benevolent philofo- 
phers, and true friends to the rights 
of mankind, with tor abfolyte tree- 
dom, that men may be encouraged 
to induliry, by diaving their property 
fole, and undivided, to their own ufe ; 
that they may not be hart by the de- 
grading recollection of dependence, 
nor deterred by the rapacity of pow- 
er; thatis, by thofe aen who form- 
ally feize upon, and law fully rob you, 
ofa certain part of your property, 
which they appropriate, too frequent- 
ly, to the mott dettru¢tive purpofes : 
namely, to that of eaflaving you fill 
farther. 4 
‘hat there are wicked govern- 
ments, and that there are wicked 
men in the beft of governmeats, may 
readily be admitted. “J hat a fociety 
formgd upon the liberal principles 
thefe philofophers fo juitly admire, 
would bethe only rational one among 
equals, is likewife granted : but the 
fact is, men are not equal, and this 
inequality precludes the poflibility of 
abfolutefreedom. ‘The cunning man 
outwits the fimple; the ftrong fub- 
dues the weak; the man whoie paf- 
fions are inordinate, wilfully enflaves 
himfelf to him who can gratify them ; 
and he who has had the misfortune to 
have had a weak father, becomes, 
unhappily, the inheritor of flavery. 
‘This flavery, however, is only parti- 
al: inthe very wort of governments, 
the motives to induftry are fufficient- 
ly powerful and beneficial to incite 
men to ation. Amcricans, in patti- 
cular, have great reafon to blefs,thar 
rovidence which placed them en this 
pot rather than any other epon earth. 
Property is, here, fo far fecured, that 
nv Gepredations can be commiticd. 
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but authotized and legal ones. No 
titled villain lays his rapacious ta- 
fons on the widow's mite; no fero- 
crons Boyar or Vaivod enamerates 
the bufbandman among the other ani- 
mals that graze upon what he unjuft- 
ly calls bis land. We are protected, 
not only from the ravages of indivi- 
duals, but from the ravages of nati- 
ons; and the exa¢tions we fuffer 
make our part of the contribation 
to the general expence. 

Let us amufe ourfelves, for a:mo- 


ment, . by imagining the poetical they 


origio and aétions of induftry. 

In the early ages af the world, be- 
fore men multiplied and fpread over 
the face of the earth, aad, by their 
irregularities, banithed the benefi- 
cent deities trom their fociety, the 
Sylvian God of the Oaks, calledipers 
feverance, became in love with agi- 
juty, the nymph of the rocks; and 
though he was neither young, beau- 
oan nor beloved, yet, by his incef- 
ant importunities, he at len - 
vailed. ‘The nymphs of = 
weil as modern times, have often 
yielded to importunity. The child 


andaftry was the ing of this a- 
mour:. he was the of his 
parents, for he partook of thofe qua- 


lities for which each was the moft 
eficemed. He was ftrong and ac- 
tive, with an ugly countenance, and 


broad hands: be was not tall, 
buthis. body was well remrnan winer 4 
and his large limbs imed dura- 
tion. The fports of his infancy were 
peculiar: he fometimes amufed him- 
felt with taventing inftrauments of 
houfewifry and agriculture, and for 
other ufeful and domettic purpofes, 
and, it is faid, his mother one day 
forprized him when he had juft finith- 
ed che firtt rude tketch of a fpinaing- 
wheel, and was diverting himfelf 
with turning it round, and obferving 
its effeéti.. The loom; likewife, is 
{aid to have been one of the early ef- 
forts of hes imagination, and which 
procured him everlafting honor and 


praile among men. e prefently 


became a conftant and ftudious ob- 
ferver of caafe and effect, and made 
regidters of his obfervations, at firft 
by notching the trees, afterwards by 
hierogly phics, and, laft of all, by va- 
rious and amazingly intricate com- 
binations of characters, which yet, 
Kee oe gree: became to- 
le . ite intelligible. 
That beeen, was the-effe of in- 
ceffant and undefcribable labour : for 
it is faid by fome, that, till he came 
among men, and inftru&ed them, 
dno regular method of con-~ 
veying their ideas: that they had no 
language,but gabbted a few inarticue 
late and. unintelligible founds, ex- 
preflive of rage and fear, and fome 
of the ft paffions, from which 
he his fyftem. Long, how- 
<lopiapenspaprabe: ais ghar 

ion, t lay 
hid and buried in the bowels of the 
earth, and that had lain there from 
time immemorial. He brought forth 
iron from a fione, and made of it 
the axe, the hoe, the faw, and a thou-: 
fand curious and ufeful implements. 
He obferved the fwine, that ufed to 
root up the ground for the acorn, the 
pig-nut, and other delicacies ; he faw 


the green verdure follow their tracks, 


and the ‘blade fhoot where they 
had foiled + whence he learned 
the ufe of the plough and the ma- 
pure. Nothing was too vile to ef- 
cape his attention, nor was any thing: 
too i eee 
quiries.. prefently became fo re- 
nowned, by the beneficial effets of 
his refearches and labours, that he 
was deified, - with the , 
and worfhipped under various fym- 
bols by the fons of men. In the 
mean time his labours overfpread 
the face of the earth: he not only 
built habitations for men, defended 
them from wild beafts, took care of 
their feed time and harveft, and 
taught them the common arts of life, 
but healfo ame them womens 
cule properties of nature: 

them to heal their wounds by the 
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herb, to exterminate poifon, 
and to calculate the courfe of the 
ftars. or their pleafure and conve- 
nience he built cities, palaces, and 
temples: maufoleums, pyramids, and 
towers, rofe from the hard entrails of 
the rock ; mountains were levelled, 
rivers obeyed the coerfe of .his di- 
reQing arm, and caftles floated upon 
the = waters, and defied their 
fury? 

Happy had it been for man, had 
he been as prudent io his amoors as 
his father : but, alas! he beeame en- 
amoured with luxury! Fafcinated 
by her feducing charms, and led af- 
tray by her fpecious fophifins, his la- 
bours have rated, and become 
deftruftive! and, inftead of his for- 
mer ftupendous works, he is, at pre- 
fent, too often employed as a man- 
milliner ; he ftains tooth-picks, weaves 
gauze ribbands, and metam 
fecond-hand farfenet, and twice-dyed 
perfian, into artificial flowers ! 


The Preasuxss | ay Country 
Lire, by LLY. 


(Concluded from page 261.) 

COULD, with pleafure, further 
proceed in enomerating many o- 

ther recreations, and delightful enter- 
tainments the country yields; but I 
am fenfible | have dweit rather too 
long on thefe already. You will, 
however, excufe me, I hope, and im- 
pute itin part to the pleafure, the a- 
grecablenefs of the fubjeét yields me ; 
and in fome part alfo, if you pleafe, 
to the talkativenefs of old age; a 
fault, that I maft acknowledge, even 
while I ain defending it, moft’ com- 
mooly attends it. Bat thus employ- 
ed Manius Curius, after he had tri- 
umphed over the Samaites and Sa- 
bines, and Pyrrhus, {pent his old age 
here on my neighbouring farm; 
which, as often.as I view, I am feized 
with wonder, but can never fafficient- 
ly admire, either the great moderati- 
en of che maa, or the regular difcip- 
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line of his time. Curius, as, he fat 
one evening by his fire-fide, met with 
tempting encounter : ‘The Samnites, 
or whom he was too hard in the 
field, in hopes of foftening him, fent 
hima large prefent of gold; but tie, 
with a brave and generous difdain, 
rejecting it, fent back the mefiengers 
with this anfwer only, ‘Phat he wanc- 
ed none of their gold, bat thought rr 
much more glorious to command 
thofe who valued it, than to poiJefs it 
himfelf. Now, could fo great a foul 
fail, think yoe, of making his years 
eafy. to himfelf, and agrecable at ary 
age? But to return to acountry lite, 
that I may not quit the fubject 1 am 
\ I mean; my own old age: la 
thofe days the fenators, that ts, the 
Sthes, or old men of the ttare, dwele 
ja“the country, and lived on their 
farms. L. Quin<tius Cincinnatas was 
at his plough, when he was called ta 
take upon him the fupreme office of 
diétator. This alfo was he, by whofe 
command his mafter of the horfe, Ser- 
villus Hala, put Spurias Mz'iius to 
death, for attempting at fovereiga 
wer, and to make himfelf abfolute 

an the citys So Curius, andmany o- 
thers of thofe brave old men, were 
called from time to time off their 
farms, to take upon them the highett 
trufts’and charges in the ftate, or war: 
And from hence it is, that the fer- 
jearts or mefiengers, that wait on the 
fenate, fir had, and to this day ree 
tain their name of Viatéres, or wav- 
men, Can we imagine, that thofe 
reat men found themfelves diftrefied 
y old age, while they would thus in 
the country give themfelves up to all 
the variety of delightful emplov- 
ments, that the bufinefs of it either 
furnifhes or requires? As for me, I 
mutt own, I think it impoflible, thar 
any other kind of life whatever can 
exceedit. For befides that mankind 
cannot poffibly fubfift without it, 
there is not only a vaft pleafure de- 
rived from viewing and confideriag 
the particulars I have mentioned, ber 
it alfo fills the heart with joy to bs 
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hold, how, by proper care and ma- 
nagement every thing is produced in 
abundance, that can he fubfervient, 
either to the {upport and real neceifi- 
ties of human life, or even to the 
pleafures of it, 2s well 2s ‘what is re- 
quired for the fervice of ‘the immor- 
tal Gods. Thofe, therefore, who 
make pleafure their aim, and think 
there is no other good in life, may 
here effeQtually find it. For can there 
be a greater, than to fee our labours 
crowned with full granaries, our cel- 
lars with wine, ofl, honey, and all 
kind of provifions ? Our dairies with 
cheefe ; and plenty of pigs, kid, 
lambs and fowl! around as? Onr gar- 
dens alfo are, as the country people 
call it, a lafling flitch, from whe 
they may conftantly cut, a 
conftantly fopplies them. He ’ 
at fuitable times, are our labours fea. 
foned with the a ble and inno- 
cent divetfions of hunting and fowl- 
ing; to fav nothing of the delightful 
profpect of meadows in their verdure, 
and groves of planted trees; as well 
as thofe of vines and olives, that have 
been mentioned already. ButI thall 
conclude, with obferving, that asthere 
is nothing more profitable, fo there is 
not in nature, in my opinion, any 
thing more beautiful nor affecting, 
than to behold a plantation, wth all 
the parts of it, in com and per- 
fet order. And this, as I have faid, 
- a — that = age is fo far 
rom being incapable of enjoying, 
that it is by a kind of impalfe of = 
ture folicited-and drawn to it. For 
no where elfe can it meet with fuch 
fuitable entertainments, Here the 
cool fhades and refrething breezes, 
with purling ftreams, invite abroad to 
ws the fummer’s fultry heats; and 
re we roufing fires fornith large 
provifion againtt the colder blatts of 
winter. To others, therefore, we can 
freely vefign all other diverfions, in 
arms and horfes, with their military 
exercifes, and all their accoutrements, 
their tennis, andewery other fport; 
only, if they pleafe, they may leave 
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us checquers and tables; or evefi 
thefe alfo we'can giveup; finee old 
age can be very eafy, and very ha 
pys without any fuch trifling amufe- 
ments. 


Qr°or 
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On the Cutture of Potaross. 
Publifbed by order of the Philadelphia 
Society for Promoting Agriculture. 

TaToes delight moft ina rich 

loam, but not too moift. Wet 
land produces too much top, and wa- 
try fruit, which will not keep thro’ 
the winter, and is always ftrong and 
unpleafant to the tafte.. Very dry 
land produces a {mall crop and knot- 


: ty fruit. Land that is apt to bake 


(as we commonly phrafe it) fhould 
alfo be avoided. 

For this crop, the earth fhouald be 
well ploughed, and kept clear of 
weeds, and not fhaded, as in an or- 
chard, &c. But the principal error in 
tending a field of potatoes is the 
enormous illing.* I have ee 
by years experience, that i 
poten © lange ia a mellow foil, 
they need fcarcely any hilling.— 
They wilt bed themfelves at that 
Giftance from the furface of the 
ground, which gives them the great- 
eft advantage to procure nourifhment. 
This depth, I have obferved, is gene- 
rally about four inches: this 
depth ‘the plant finds by fomething 
which-I will venture to call infin. 
- Ef the earth in whieh you plant 
potatoes, fhould be hard and not 
yield to the preflure of the roots, it 
will then be neceffary to hill them ; 


* In New-England, potatoes are ws 
faally planted not in continued rows, but 
in fquares, like Indian corm, the piants 
being fet from three to four feet a/under, 
fo.as to admit of crofs-ploughing ; after 
which the drefing is completed by the 
hoe, with® which the earth is drawaé 
up round the plants, which being res 
peated at cach ploughing, at laft forme 
the bilis bere objecied te, 




















but great care fhould be taken ngt.to 
hill chem too madh: never let théam 
be covered above four inches; and 
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cretion: for if they have be 
themfeives (as they will in mellow 
land) four inches; aid you add four 
inches-more of earth, you {uffocate 
the fruit. ‘Takean example ;, pota- 
toes, juft before. they begia to blof- 
fom, begin to form their Bulbs. “Tf 
you leave them now, the fruit.will 
grow rapidly > but if you fhould add 
earth to the hill, the’young bafds, 
for want of that air whieh can pervade 
four inches of earth, ee to 
grow ; and others will & 
them. And this will be the rogrefs 
of nature fo long as you continue to 
burden them with earth. - es: 
fore, to procure an early crap of po- 
tatoes, 1 fure to give then yout Jatt 
earth as foon as the plant is big 
enough to receive it. When they. 
know (excufe the expreflion) that you 
have left your earthing, they will be- 
gin to vegetate, and increafe with 
great rapidity, but will make no pro- 
grefs while you keep burdening and 
{tifing them. e 
‘Thas much ds to the ct leure, “A 
word relativé to the time of @ather- 
ing this crop muft conclade this* ef 
fay. s 
ae prodetion of the earth has 
its maturity. If you harveit potatoes, 
before they are ripe, the juice will be 
crude, they will be unplenfant to the 
tafte, and will not keep:focwell as if 
fuffered to grow longer» "Phe figa 
of ripenefs in this fragt isthe fading 
of the leaf and fhrinking of the ftalk. 
It is remarkable in aimof all bulbous 
roots, efpecially the onion and pota- 
toe, that they reecive ther? firtt now- 
cifhment from ‘the root, and fiavth 
their grewth by what they receive 
from the tap. 
Vou. I, No. 3. 
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On.the Apyantace of cultivating 
‘Wromatic-tr pungit Gaassis fir 
SHeer. 

Pianter of my acquaintance in 

South Carolina, was remarka- 
ble for having the fineit theep,in the 
place where he lived, and when any 
of his neighbours exchanged their 
lambs for one of his young rains, 
which was frequeatly the cafe, the 
fheephe had from them always im- 
proved in his keeping. Being curi- 
ous to know the caufe of this, I afie 
ed him the reafon of it, and he in. 
formed me, that he took no more 
ins than common in teeding his 
theep ia the winter; but-that in the 
pafture where they ran, which was 

ine barren land,’ there was a creep- 
ing f{pecies of pepper-grafs, whicir 
came upearly in February, but died 
in fummer ; that his fheep were exe 
ceflively fond of ityand he believed 
that the Mimulating warmth of that 
food in winter, kepf them ia health, 
and preferved them: fromthe rot and 
other difofders, whictiprove fo fa- 
tal to them in ¢old* rainy feafons.— 
He was alfo of opinion, that if any 
planter who had not that grafs, would 
fow afmall piece, either of it, or of 
mint, peanyroya!, or any other pun- 
gene or warm aromatic; of which 
theep were obferved to be fond, it 
woald have the fame effect. 

Reading Iately the works of a ce- 
lebrated Writer on Agriculture, I 
found he recommends to the farmers 
inKogtand, to fow afnfall piece of 
land with»parfley, for the fame pur- 
pote, “As thiseorohorates the tor- 
mer opinion, I fend it to'yon for in- 
fartion among the many hints for 
the improvement ‘of “agriculture, 
which have lately sppedred, hoping 
it may prove u‘Pfel. 

A Coke tsPoNDiNT. 
Did 
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Or EXOD U S XXX. 18. 
‘* And Mofes faid unto the Lord ; ‘I befeech thee thew me thy Glory.” 
By a Lady (Mrs. A. S.) of the State of New-Ferfey. 

H God fupreme, on whom my foul depends, 

Tho’ fied of thy nature casmpechetde! 
Shine on my darknefs with a rad’ant beam, 
Shed from thy si ftream. 
I know thy s is without a bound ; 
To fearch thee out, a {cience too profound { 
But tho’ a cloud thy facred face conceals 5 
Yet, at thy throne, the prayer of faith ils. 
Then hear me Lord, and let thy word . 
ight to my fteps, and comfort to my heart! 
O let the favor of thy grace 


















































An Evecy on the Deatwofa Younc Lapr, 
. By tke Jame, 
TAY, pafenger! this ftone demands thy tears! 

Here lies a parent's Lope, of tender years! 

Our forrows now /—But /ate our joy and praife 
Loft in the mild aurora of her days ! | 

What virtues might have grac’d her fuller day ! 
But, ah! the charm, juft fhowa, and fnatch’d away ! 
Friendfhip, love, nature, a// reclaim in vain ! 
Heav’n, when it wills, refames its again! 






































: P Enquiry on the Invenrion of Larrerss 


i Gtk tee cr ante 
ively image of the voice to paint ; 
to give thape to reafon, : 3 
With bodies henego clathe idem, seaghe; 
And how to draw the pidiure of a thought : 
Who taught the hand to {peak, the eye to hear 
A filent language roving far and near! 
Whofe fofteit noife outitrips loud thunder’s found, 
And f{preads her accents through the: world’s vaft round ; 
A voice heard by the deat, {poke by the dumb, 
hall Whofe echo reaches long, long time'to come ; 
\\ . Which dead men fpeak, as well as thofe alive— 
if | Tell me what Genius did this ast contrive ? 
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Tar ANSWER. 


ph noble art arene Ones its rife 

painting words, and {peaking to the eyes; 
Grft in pons it magic fetters bound ro 
‘The airy voice, and d the flying found; 

‘The various figures by his pencil wrought, ry 
Gave colour, form, and body to the thought. 








Errrarna om Str Isaac Newron. 


PPROACH, ye wife of foul, with awe divine, 
*Tis Newton’s name that confecrates this fhrine! 
‘That fan of knowledge, whofe meridian ray 
Kindied the gloom of nature into day ! 
That fowl of fcience, that unbounded mind, 
"That genius which ennobled human kind! 
Confefs’d fapreme of men, his country’s pride : 
And half efteem’d an an ill he dy’d : 
Who in the eye of Heav’nlike Enocl ftood, 
And thro’ the paths of knowledge walk’d with God : 
Whofe fame extends, a fea without a fhore ! 
Who but forfook one world to know the laws of more. \f | 


% a Younc GenTLEMAN. 











‘ 
IN AZUR Eas done her part: do thou but thine 
Learning and fen{fe let decency refine. 
For vain applaufe tranfgrefs not virtue’s rules, > e 
A witty finner is the worft of fools. f 
On the Serine of the Sux.  Batwhen the brightnefs of his face, o| ; 
By the uxtutored Mufe of Mif P. D. Drives thefe ark clouds away, 1 
in Effex county, New Jerfey. He chears us by his quick’ning grace, ft 
a. And gives a joyous day. f 
fh. - fun’s bright beams have left 
our eyes, In Time of SICKNESS. 
And night comes on apace, hws 
Thick darknefs overfpreads the fkies, By the fame. ; 
And veils all nature’s face. J foul, and praife thy 
But foon as Sol’s refulgent rays Who vifits thee, tho’ with a rod! i 
A gain illume our eyes, It isin mercy, and to prove, t 
This gloomy darknefs difappears, Thy faith, thy patience, and thy love! 
And light enrobes the fkies. ’ . 
The young Lady, and leoking Gla/s. hdl 
Thus when the fun of righteouf- E decp philofophers, who can + 
nefs : Explain that various creature hig 
From us withholds his light ; Man, | 
We grieve ; we mourn in heavinefs; Say, is there any point fo nice, { 
Our fouls are wrapt in night. As that of offering an advice? 








‘To bid your friend his errogs mend, 
Js almoft certain to offend: 
‘Tho’ you in fotteft terms advife, 
Confefs him good; admit him wife ; 
In vain you {weeten the difcourfe, 
He thinks you call him feol,or worfe. 
You paint his charatter, and try _ 
If he will own it, and apply ; 
Without a name reprove and warn; 
Here none are hurt, and all may 
learn :. {thewn, 
This too muft fail; the piure 
No man will take it for his own. 
In moral jeétures treat the cafe, 
Say this is honeft, that is bafe; 
Tn converfation, none will bear it; 
And for the pulpit, few come near it. 
And is there then no other way 
A moral leffon to convey? 
Mutt all that hall attempt'to teach, 
Admonith, fatirize, or preach ? 
Yes, there is one, an ancient art, 
By fages found to reach the heart, 
Ere ference, with diflin@tions nices 
Had fix’d what virtue is,.and vice, 
Javenting all the various names 
On which’ the moralift declaims : 
‘They wou'd by fimple tales advife, 
Which took the hearer by farprife ; 
Alarm’d his confcience, unprepar’d, 
Ere pride had put it on its guard ; 
And made him from bimfelf receive 
"| he leflonswhich they meapttogive, 
"J hat this device will oft prevail, 
And gam its end, when others fail. 
If any fall pretend to doubt, 
‘The tale whieh follows makes it out. 
There was a little fubbora dame, 
Whom no authority could tame ; 
Reitive, by long indulgence, grown, 
No will the minded bat herown : 
At trifles oft the’d fcold and fret, 
"Then ima corner take a feat, 
And, fou:ly moping all the day, : 
Difcain alike to work or play. 
Papa ail fofter arts had try’d, 
And tharper remedies apply 'd; 
Fut both were vain, for every courfe 
He took ftill made her worfe & worfe. 
*Tis ftrange to thinkshow female wit 
So oft thowid make a lucky hit. 
When man, with all his high pretence 
‘lo deeper judgment; founder feafe, 
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Wilberr, and meafures falfe parfoe— 
"Tis very ftrange, I t trae.— 
Mamina obferv'd the rifing lafs 
Ry featth retiring to the plafs, 

© pradtife little airs, onfeen, 
In the true genios of thirteen : 
On this a deep defign the laid 


- To tame the humour of the Maid; 


Contriving, like a prudent mother, 


-Tomakeone folly cure another. 


UWpos the wall, againtt the feat 
effe us’d for her retreat, 
er by accident offended, 


A box bey was ftraight fufpend- 


‘That it might thow her how deform'd 
She look’d, and frightful, when the 
‘ftorin’d; | 
And warm her,as the priz’d her beauty, 
To her humour'to her duty. 
All this the looking-glafs atchiev'd, 
Its threats were minded and believ’d. 
The maid whofpurn’d at all advice, 
Grew tame and gentle in a trice ; 
So, when all ether means had fatl’d, 
The filent monitor prevail’d. 
Thus, Fable to the human-kind 
Prefents an image of the mind ; 
It is a mirror, where we ipy 
At large ovr own cleformity ; 
And learn of ceurfe thofe faults to 
; mend, 
Which but to mention would offend. 





Memewro Mort. 
; Remember Death. 


T HEdronkard doth himfelf refign 

To chearful friends and gene- 
rous wine, 

‘The atheifts boaft that there’s no God, 

Nor heeds, nor fears his vengeful rod. 

The gay ones rict in excefs 

Of earthly and uncertain blifs ; 

The avaricious lays faft hold 

On all the tranfient charms of gold ; 

The tyrant with defpotic fway, 

Makes man his bea& his will t’obey. 

The murderer rolls in human blood, 

Thus Giniers fly in the face of God, 

Whilft'wifdom’s voice in ev’ry breath, 

Cries aloud, Oh man! prepare for 
death! - 












Domeftic Occurrences. 





Boston, September g. 


Pragrefs of Manufa&ures. 

I N nowcing the progrefs of manu- 

fattures in the United States, it 
ought not to be omitted, that Mir. 
Wi etherle, of this town, has lately erec- 
ted at Dedham, Works for the Ma 
nufacture of Wire, &c. which, pro- 
mife to bé advantageous. We alfo 


- yention, that from native ore, which 


Mr. Robert Pope, of this town, ma- 

nufa@tured into Wire, that ingenious 

artift has made a number of the truce 

herby Codbooks, which has been pro- 

noanced by gentlemen of Marble- 

head and Cape- Ann to be greatly fu-° 
perior to any imported : Numbers of 
them were ufed'the late feafon, and 

Mr. Pope has orders to manufacture 

a quantity fuflicient for the next: 

' Afew years fince there was nota 
Paper-Mill in Conneéticut ; now there 
is annually manufactured there above 

ooo reams, befides pafteboard, &c. 

in this ftate, mills are continually e- 
recting. 

Five thoufand yards of cloth have 
been manufaétared in Hartford ma- 
nufactory, from September 1, 1788, 
to September 1, 178qg—fome of which 
has fold for five dollars per yard. 

Very handfome Waiftcoat Patterns, 
of fine leather, have lately been ma- 
nufaftured here, and promife from 
their neatnefs, ftrength, and the du- 
rability of the colors to be much 
worn. 

Salem, Sept. 15. Laft Friday, the 
fehooner Polly, Captain Proétor, ar- 
rived here from Cadiz.—On the 8th 
of July, 5 days after his departure 
from Cadiz, Captain Proétor was 
taken by two Moorifh cruifers, of 12 

uns and so men each, and carried 
into Mogadore—but was foon releaf- 
ed, on his making it appear that he 
was a fubje&t of the United States, 
which are in treaty with the Empe- 
ror of Morocco. ‘The neceffary for- 
malities in fubftantiating this, occa- 
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fioned tome confiderable expence.— 
Captain Proctor and crew were treat- 
ed with great kindnefs by the Moors, 
both before and after they arriveti at 
Mogadore: end on their departure 
were prefented with provitions of all 
kinds, and furnifhed with every con- 
venience for the profecution ot their 
voyage. The commanders of the 
cruifers told Captain Proctor, when 
they took him, that it was their duty 
to conduct him into port, even if they 
were convinced he was an American. 

Wercefer, Sept. 17. ‘The followt: g 

extraordinary occurrence which hap- 
pened at Princetown, may be a cau- 
tion to people againit giving impro- 
per, things to {mail children to divert 
them.—A child of Lieut. John Ruf- 
fell, of that town, about three yeers 
old, at play with a fittle brother of 
teven months old, among other play- 
things gave ita board nail, twoinch- 
esand an half im length, with a head 
of a common fize, fomewhat crooked 
at the point, which the child fwal- 
lowed on the fourteenth day of Au- 
guft lat; and on the twenty-ninth 
day, Mrs. Ruffell, when clouring the 
child, difcovered the head of the nail 
from the child's body, which fhe im- 
mediately extraéted. It is fuppofed 
the nail continued in the tomach of 
the child eleven days, which its fre- 
quent puking during that time indi- 
cated, which then ceafed ; and its 
paffage through the inteftines was four 
days, which can‘ed a fevere diarrhea, 
hemorrhage, inflammation, and con- 
vulfive fymptoms. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 23. Noage per- 
haps ever exhibited fo many capital 
improvements in the mechanical arts 
as the prefent. There is fcarely a 
day wherein the world is not afto- 
nifhed by fome new difcovery, and 
in this we have the pleafure of in- 
forming the public, that an ingeni- 
ous perfon, arrived from Europe, 
hath made an entry in the Prothono- 
tary’s Office, of animprovement of 
Dr. Barker’s mill, by which the in- 
conyenicncies of that plan, as well as 
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the plan adopted by Mr. Kumfey, 
are ba to be wholl Proce Te 
fame ingenious perfon who made this 
dif yvery, has long tarned his atten- 
tion to the paslebling of machines 
for fpinning, raifing water for the 
fupply of cities, caftles, grafs grounds, 
and for draining mines by fteem en- 
gines, and has made fome improve- 
ments in weaving. We hear that 
fome of his machines will be rcady 
by Chriftmas, as he hopes to be am- 
ply rewarded by a generous public. 

New-York, Sept. 24. The air 
BALLOON, propofed to be exhibited 
yeflerday, colleéted, ‘tis fuppofed, 
two-thirds of the city. Mr. Decker 
had every thing in order; but the 
wind, together with the great preffare 
of the fpectators, prevented his giv- 
ing that fatisfaction which he withed. 
Had it afcended, it would doubtlefs 
have made a {plendid figure—it was 
100 feet in circumference, and high 
in proportion. Mr. Decker is blam- 
edby fome, as if he defi it asa 
babble; but candour will not allow 
the fufpicion.—The above, handed 
us by a {pectator, we believe is ftrict- 
ly true. Mr. Decker may hereafter 
convince the public that he is no im- 
poftor, but, as we fuppofe, fufficient- 
ly onderftands the principles on which 
balloons are conftruted—The beft 
plans fometimes mifcarry in the exe- 
cution. 


Elizabeth-Town, Sept. 30. 

It is faid that there have been 
Jaunched in France fince the concla- 
fion of the late war, no left than 22 
Ships of the line—all built on the 
conftru@tion of the Leopard now in 
Bafton port,and for elegance of work- 
manthip the has nota fuperior in any 
navy in the world. 

Extra of a letter from a gentleman in 
North-Carolina, dated Sept. 3. 

** From the ele&tions which have 
tiken place for members to our Con- 
vention, which is to mect in Novem- 
her, I think vou may reft affured, that 
this ftate will adopt the Conflitu- 
tiva’”’ 


re Convention of the Pre- 


tefant Epifeopal Church, sm ihe Siates 
of New-York, New-Ferfey, Penn- 
Jylvenia, Delaware, Me , Pir. 
ginia, and South-Carelina, held at 
Philadelphia. 
Tc the Passipenr of the Uniren 
STATES. 
Sir, 

WW: the bifhops, clergy, and 
laity of the proteftant epif- 
copal church, in the ftate of New- 
York, New-Jerfey, Pennfyivania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South-Carolina, in general conven- 
tion aflembled, beg leave, with the 
’ veneration, and the moft ani- 
mating national confideration, at the 
earlieft moment in our power, to ex- 
prefs our cordial joy, on your clecti- 
on to the chief magiftracy of the 

United States. 

When we contemplate the fhort, 
but eventful hiftory of our nation— 
when we recollect the feries of effen- 
tial fervices performed by you, im 
the courfe of the revolution, the tem- 
perate, yet efficient exertion of the 
mighty tape with which the na- 
ture conteft made it neceflary 
to invelt you—and efpecially when 
we remember the voluntary and mag- 
nanimous relinguifhment of thofe 
high authorities, at the moment of 
peace—we anticipate the happinefs 
of our country, under your future 
adminiftration. 

Bot it was not alone from a fuc- 
cefsfal and virtuous ufe of thofe ex- 
traordinary powers, that you were 
called from your honorable retire- 
ment, to the firft dignities ef our go 
verament. An affectionate admira- 
tion of your private charafer—the 
im aitishity, the perfevering forti- 
tude, and the energy with which your 
public duties have been invariabl 
performed—and the paternal folici- 
tude, for the happineis of the Ame- 
rican people—together with the wif- 
dom and confunmate knowledge of 
our affairs, manifefted in your lat 
military communication, have di- 
reéted to your name the univerfal 
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with, and have produced, for the firtt 
time in the hiftory of mankind, an 
example of unanimous confent, in 
the appointment of the governor of a 
free and enlightened nation, 

To thefe confiderations, infpiring 
us with the moft pleafing expectati- 
ons, a8 private Citizens, permit us to 
add, that, as the reprefentatives of a 
numerous and extended chusch, we 
mott thankfully rejoice in the eleéti- 
on.of a civil raler, defervedly belo- 
ved, and eminently diftiaguifhed a- 
mane friends of genuine religion ; 
who happily united a tender re- 
gard for churches, with an in- 
violable attachment to his own, 

With unfeigned fatisfa&tion, we 


congratulate you on the ‘eftablifh-- 


ment of the new conftitution of go- 
vernment for the United States; the 
ruild,yet efficient operations of which, 
we confidently teuft, will remove 

remaining apprehenfion of 

e, with whofe opinions it may 
not entifely coincide, and will con- 
firm the hopes of its numerous friends. 
Nor do thefe S48 ope a too 
fanguine, when the moderation, 
triotifm, and wifdom, of the ies. 
able members of the federal legitla- 
ture are duly confidered: Froma 
body thus eminently qualified, har- 
monioufly co-operating with theex- 
ecutive authority in conftitutional 
concert, weconfidently hope for the 
seftoration of order and our ancient 
virtue—the extenfion of genuine re- 
ligion, and the con advance- 
ment of our refpettability abroad, 
and of our fubfantial happinefs at 
“> devout! 

e dev im the Supreme 
Ruler of Se onions een 
you long in health and ity— 
an animating example of all public 
and private virtues—the friend and 
guardian of a free, enlightened, and 
grateful people—and that you may 
finally receive the seward which will 
a oe tv thofe, whofe lives have 

a fpent in promoting the happi- 
nefs of mankind. es 
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WILLIAM WHITE, Bithop of the 
proteftant epifcopal church ia the 
commonwealth of Penofy lvania, & 
prefident of the convention. 

SAMUEL PROVOOST, D. D. 

Bithop of the protettaat epifcopal 
cherch, mw the ttate of New-York, 
though prevented by indifpofition 
from attending the late gencral 
convention, he concurs fincerely 
in this particular act, and fabfi ribes 
the preient addrefs with the great- 
eft atisfaction. 

N pw-Y or &. 

Benjamin Moore, D.D. aflifiant mi- 
nifter of Urinity Church, in the 
city of New- York. 

Abraham Beach, D. D. affiftant mi- 
nifter of Trinity Church, in the 
city of Now- York. 

Moies Aogers. 

New-J creer. 

William Frazer, rector of St. Micha- 
el’s church, I'renton,and St. Aa- 
drew’s church, Amwell. 

Uzal Ogden, ‘fettor of Trinity 
church, in Newark. 

Heary Waddell, rector of the charch- 
es of Shrewfbury and Middleton, 
New-Jerfey. 

George H. Spieren, re&tor of St. Pe- 
ter's church, Perth- Amboy, New- 
Jerfey. 

John Cox. 

Samuel Ogden. 

R. Strettell Jones. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Samuel Magaw,.D. D. rector of St. 
Paul’s, and provoit of the univer- 
fity of Pennfylvania. 

Robert Blackwell, D. D. feaior af- 
fiftant minifler of Chriit church 
and St, Peter’s, Philadelphia, — 

Jofeph Pilmore, reétor of the united 
churches of Trinity, St. "Thomas 
and All Saints. oni 

Jofeph G. T. Bend, affittant minif- 
ter of Clirift church and St. Pe- 
ter’s, Philadelphia. 

Francis Hopkin{on, 

Gerardus Clarkfon, 

Teach Coxe. 

Semucl Powell, 








ej » Detawart. 

Jofeph Couden, rettor of St. Ann’s, 

Stéphen Sykes, Av M. *reétor of the 

: nujted churches of St. Peter's and 

| St Matthew, ia Suffex county. 

Janes 8) kes. 

4 MARYLAND. ' 

; William Sith, D. D. now provot 
of the cdilege and academy of Phi- 
hide! pliia 5 Trt appetated clerical 
deputy for Marylad, as‘rector of 
Chefter parith, in Kent coynty. 

Thomas John Clagget, te@or of St. 
Paul’s pee. county. 
Colin Fergufoa, D reltorof St. 
Paul’s. 
John Baffett, A. M. moro Sew 
bery'parith, Kent count)’ 
William FPrifby, 
Richard B. Carmichael. 
VirGciwra, 
Robert Andrews. P 
yi! _  SourmCatortya, * 
z Robert Smith, rector of St. cas $ 





























































































































. charchi, Sharlefton. 
;, W. W. Burrows. 











William Brifbane. 
Argeft 7», 1729. 


Prestpen st’ v's ANswer. 



































Pennjylvania, Delaware, Miryland, 

Virginia, and South-Canefita, in” ge 

merval comvention offembled. 
wrteMeEn, 


Sincercly ‘thanks ‘you for your af- 


' : ] fectionate tabatisas on my 
zieftion te the chief magiracy of tn Me 












































formance of my military fervices, and * 
lg 7 the manner of my retirement at the * 

| clofe ot the war—TI feel chat I have a 
right to confole myfelf, in my pre- 
fent arcous andertaking, with a hope 
that they will Rill be inclined to pat 
the me ift faverable confraciion on the 
motives, which may influence me in 

” full public tranfaciion 
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f Tot Bifoops, Clergy, ad Laity of $° 
; Ht EP ifropabe irre in the 
; Siates New-Yirk, New:Terky, 





: eed we conten ih the ~' 
moft flattering point of the per- 


pa ath 


people, of my 
will, ‘Ttrutt, be oh et ret 
venting me from doi any thing, 
which might jaftly incur the forfei- 
ture of that opinion—and tlie confi- 
detation, that human eign ng 
moral duty, are infeparably Conneét 
ed, wilh always continue to prompt 
to promote the p $ of 
folineg by inculcating t 
of the 


e 


as 


practice 


On fion, it willill become 
me spo ap oy Lhave felt, in 
perceiving. the pn perv affectio 
which appears to increafe every ey 
amon friends of genuine seligi 
on. It affords clifying profpet as, 
indi, to fee Ch of different 
denominations d together in 
more charity and condua& toeitten, 
in refpeét toeach other, with a.more 
chriftian-like {pirit, than ever they 
have done, in any former age, or in 
any other nation. 

. dlveceive, with the greater facisfac- 
#ion, pour congratulations on the efta- 
blifament of che new conttirution of 
veragient : becaufe, | believe, its 
mikd, yet efiicient operations, will 
tend to remove every renvaining ap- 
pechenfion of thofe, with whofe opi- 
inions it may not catirely coincide, as 
“well as to confirm the hopes of its au- 
omerous friends: and becaufe the mo- 
deration,y patriotifm, and wifdom ef 
jb federal legiffature, feein 
, tor the refioration of order & 
ivistoes: the extenfion o: 
c 
ability a- 


happi- 


we 


T requeit, mott reverend sit ref- 
pected gentlemen, that you will ac- 
cept my cordial thanks for your = 
vout fapplications to the Su 


Ruler of the univerfe in hehalf of of 


ne. May you, and the people whom 
yowreprefent, be the happy fubjets 
of the divine benediétions, both here 
and hereafter! 

G. WASHINGTON, 


